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S E C t I O N t 

I 

/^F all the ftudies^ in which the moderni 
^^ have profited from the works of the an- 
cients, the fmalleft advances appear to have been 
made in that of the harmony of language. What 
remains from the ancients on the fubjeft, feems 
to be red, not fo much with admiration as with 
aftonilhmenti None feem to have thought of 
applying it to the confideration of the harmony 
of their native tongue ; and though many very 
learned men have taken jmuch pains to explain 
from it the harmony of the learned languages, 
yet they have been at laft reduced to refer many 
tilings to fancied powers in ancient voices and 

B ancienfti 
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iamcicnt cafS, which really partake of the miti^ 

» 

culous. Without fuppofing any fuch extraor- 
dinary difference between ancient and modern, 
foiithern and northern people, among whom the 
&me arts and the fame fciences have been fuc- 
cefsfiiUy cultivated, the reafon of that fuperior 
regard which the ancients paid to every thing 
<onned:ed with the art of perfuafion is too ob- 
vious to need mentioniiag : why they fiiould have 
fuperior ability to underftand the harmony of 
kuman Ijpeech, is not fo eafily accounted for. The 
arts of perfuafion have hot been wholfy negledled 
in modern times, and poetry has received a great 
fliare of very fuccefsfol attention. One canno^^ 
therefore but wonder, that the powers of thfc 
harmony of language, fo univerfally felt, IhouU 
be lb littk Underftood. 

Hie pi^ferit equality of aU modern nations^ irt 
fliis knowlege, with regard to their own re^peftive 
languages, feems, in a great meafure, to bring to 
the ground^ the fpeculations formed on the fup- 
pofitibn of a wide difference^ in the powers of 
fenfation, between die people of the middle and 
thofe of the Ibuthern parts of Europe. It docs 
not appear, that the harmony of Latin poetry is 
at aU more feh, or better un^e'rftqod on the banks 

of 
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bf the Tiber ahd the Amo^ than on thdie ef iKi 
Seine and the Thames. The Engliih and thA 
Italian poetry are formed on the fame model ; and 
the harmoiiy of both direfted merely by the ear^ 
las if incapable of being reduced to rule. Thia 
circumftance, unaccountable as it appears in it&lf^ 
fufficiently accounts for that ignorance concerning 
the efficients of the harmony of language which 
ieems to Aiblift throughout £urope» It is from 
the verfification of every language that our know* 
ledge of the firft Rudiments of its harmony muft 
be acquired; For as it is much eafier to form 
an irregular geometrical figure^ in which no 
certain dimenfions or proportions ate demanded^ 
than a right-angled triangle*, a fquare or a circk^' 
yet impoflibte to learn its properties till thofe of 
the regular figures are firft known^ fo though it 
is much eafier to compofe profe than verfcj yet 
the harmony of a language muft be inveftigated 
in the regularity of the former before its pro- 
perties can poflibly be difcerned among the ano- 
malies of the latter. In modern verfe we know, 
rfiat a certain number of fyllables is neceflary^ 
and a certain difpofition of the paufe: every 
thing elie is left intirely to the ear, and in fome 
meafure thefe alfo. Yet we can readily perceive^ 
in Engliih and Italian poetry^ a regular and agrec-^ 

B 3 abk 
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afcic harmony^ which - evidently depends upoti 
ibitlething niore, and fomething more ellential 
than thejncre number of fyllabks and the paufe. 
This has been ifo far obferved, that fome attempts 
kate been' htely m^de at a farther iUuftration of 
Englifh profody, but unfatisfadtory all of them 
in the higheft degree. 

A queftion may poflibly here arife with fome^ 
What advantage will refult from a farther invet 
tigationDf the harmony of our fpeech? Efcgant 
Gompofitions appeared, in every branch of learn- 
ing, long before the mode of composition for 
cadh particular branch was fettled. Grammarians . 
and critics are formed by great writers, not great 
writers by critics and grammarians ^ wiiofc works 
teftd rather to cramp true genius, which needs 
no fuck affiftance, than to enable inferior j)art$ 
to excel. The hannony of the Greek lanlguage, ; 
we know, was carried to its higheft perfeftion in 
the works of Homer, long before any fyftem of 
profodyy or indeed any profe corhpofition what- 
fcever, was extant : and is it now propoied to. 
teach future Englifh poets to excel the numbers 
of Milton and of Pope ? 

This reafoning is fpecious and fafliionable, but 
very inconclufive. In anfwer I would afkj Were 
Ariftotle, Dionyfius of Halicarnafllis, and Lon- 

ginw. 
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.gmus, Icfs great writers for being great critics ? 
Did the ftudy of the harmony of their refpeftive 
langui^es nothing avail Demofthenes and. Cice^ 
TO ? Did Xenophon and Caefar apply themfelvcs 
fo clofely to it without -contributing any diing to 
their own June, or to the information and- de- 
light of after-tinies ? Have later ages been inbftly 
deficient in equally great coriimanders, or in 
xommanders who could equally well tranfmic 
their own actions to poftcrity ? - Speech is more- 
over fo noble, and.fo diftinguiftiing a gift of our 
Creator that any inquiry concerning it, merely as 
an objeft of curiofity, is interefting. It is even 
disgraceful to remaijx ignorant of ^cauies which 
feemingly cannot be wry deeply Jiiddcn, and 
i^rhofe efFefts are fo obvious, fo powerful, and of 
iuch daijy experience We -are I knowin thefe 
northern climates accufed, :and even apt to accuie 
purfelves of a dulnefs of fenfe, little capable of 
beir?g aficifted by the powers of harmony* Nay 
fo inclined ^re we to this felf-abu^^ ^t the 
writings of fome may induce pofterity, admiring 
the mild and pleafant climate of the fouth of 
England, to wonder how it happened, that in the 
eighteenth century the fun never fhone there* 
The obfervation of Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus 
JtiQwpvcr certainly holds with us : *j Either verfe 

or 
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t)r ^toky he {scp^ which is deficient in harmony^ 
Jofes in a great m^afure the advant^ of all other 
xnctk, For, as (he moR, excellent cponoeptions of 
H writer are ufelefs to the world, imlefs he jpan 
exjHds them in fuitable terms, fo the ^farongeft^ 
moft accurate, and moft elegant terms wiH lole 
their effc^ if awkwardly conncfted in inharnK). 
111009 fentcnces.'- This not only holds with ns, 
but has lately been experienced in a very emir 
nent degree. It is univerfally acknowledged, th^ 
lior the avidity with vrhich the tra^ not long 
^0 publiihe4 in the pews papers, i;inder the fig^ 
nature of Junius^ were itceived, the author was 
chkfiy indebted to the ftrength cxf his expccfll<H», 
9ad3eUiihe4 by the harmony of his^perioc!(3^ ' 

To i^pqceed (hen. ^Vhoever has 9^9&c^ t^ 
i(he fujpged pjx>pofed to be tieated in the follow- 
mg pages^ and obferyed the ftrange oontradidions 
of moft of the modem writers who have touch- 
ed upon it, and the toul inconchiftvenefs of all of 
|hem, may perhaps incline to think it incapable 
jof being treated with f^em^tical precifion^ 
liVhat difputes wi|l he find to have iubfifted 
throughout Europe concerning the {larmony of 
^ GreeH and Latin, lang^jages ? di%v\tes relat- 
i|iig immediately' indeed to thole languages ii^ 

particulafi 
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particular, and principally the Greek, but, in the 
end, regarding human i^)eech in general: and 
though the fubjed feen>s exhaufled, the learned 
are not agreed. If he turns to our own language, 
what cQOjtrariety of opinions, and how inconclu- 
five and unfatisfacflory all of them? What a 
variety of contradidqry anfwers m^ he receive 
to this fimpje qudljon. Whence ari&s die har- 
niony of our verie? And where will he find 
complete information according to any one fyftem 
w^teyer? Some will tell him that quantity, others 
ihat accent, is the principal efficient of our poetir- 
cal harmony. Some affirm that there is no fudi 
tiling as quantity in our language; and moft 
hold tiiat what quantity we have is always deter^ 
mined by accent: others a^ain tell us that it 
fometimes is So^ and fometimes aot i but all are 
much at a lofs to explain this point intelligibly. 
Some have indeed gone fo fEU: as to divide our 
verfe iiotQ feet, md have called thofe feet by 
Greek names ^ but this they have done quite ar^ 
bitrarily, without reference to any rule, ^4 
indeed in a manner incapable of being reduced 
|;o rule. It appears ftrange ;hat in a matter con- 
cerning which one Ihould on firfl: view, imagine 
•every one's ear would enable him to detemiine, 
fpiniona ^ould bp fo uncertain and fo divided^ 

If 
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If from this aftonifhing jargon of the modcrnt 
he turns to the ancients, and examines attentively 
y^hst remains to us from them on the fiibjeft of 
poetical and rhetorical harmony, he will find a 
confiftency, a clearnels, and a precifioh, which 
will probably very much, as well as very agree- 
jibly furprife him. It will immediately ftrike 
him, that they ufcd terms, the meaning of which 
was accurately fixt, and well known ; thofe very 
terms which have been adopted by the moderns, 
but ufcd in fuch a manner as to convey very 
confufed ideas of what feldom appears to have 
been clearly conceived by the writer himfelf. 
And he will in the end find great reafon to think 
that the ancients not only fully underftood the 
harmony of their re^eftive languages, but that 
this kriowlege was founded on a clear infight 
mto the nature of the harmony of human Ipeech 
in general ; of which, if any moderns have had 
any accurate ideas, the infoniiation at leaft, which, 
their writings give, is very unfatisfadlory and 
obfciwe. 

Ik . .■ 

* 

I muft beg my readers not haftily to impute, 
arrogance to me for fiippofing myfelf capable of 
yhat fo many men of great parts, and great learn- 
tog have failed in. There fcems reafon fofficient 



y 
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why they could not fucceed. I never heard of fb 
much as an attempt to explain fyftematically the 
harmony of any modern language, and until fome 
fuch attempt has been brought to fuccefs, all 
endeavours to explain the harmony of the angieiit 
lan^ages piuft fail, for y^ant of an exemplar, 
by which every circumftance may be illuilrked. 
It is my purpofc not to attempt furmounting dif. 
liculties which have been infuperable to my bet- 
ters, but to avoid them by taking another road. 
The ancients have left us, interiperfed in their 
writings, large and accurate information con-* 
ceming the general harmony of hunian fpeech. 
I imagine that an attentive yiew of this infotma- 
tion will enable us to acquire a clear infight int<* 
th€ particular harmony of our native tongtieji 
that this again will contribute to afcertain and 
perfedt our ideas of the general harmony of 
human Ipeech, and when clear notions are ac-^ 
C|uired of both thefe, it will not be difficult to un^ 
^erftand whatever has been accurately written^ 
^jpncerriing the harmony of any other language^ 
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S E C T. II. 

TkifUSIC is commonly called the Sifter of 
^^-^ Poetry, and it has been held by fomc 
great authorities, that Mufic was the elder Sifter, 
Thus I^ucretius ; 

At liquidas fiviutn voces imitarier ore 
Ante fiiit multo cjuam lasvia carmina canta 
Con^^elpbrfire homines poiTent, aureifqu* ju?are, 

V. 1378. 

whichever of the two arts is the elder, and 
Vrhencefoever they were derived, they have cer- 
tainly filatures ftrongly indicative of the fajnc 
origin. The two firft eflentialsof the harmony of 
liuman fpeech, gnvni^rated by Dionyfius of JJali- 
carnaflus, arc the two firft eflentials of modern 
" mufic, fA£A©-, melcdyy and 'fvdfio, which the 
^Latins call nutneru and which in its largeft fenfe 
may perhaps be moft nearly exprefled in EngUfh 
by the word cadence^ though in Ipeaking of mufic 
pnly, we call it tke time. 

To the Iwectnefs of language Dionyfius in 
another place efiumerates three efiTentials : agree- 

able 
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fjUtk melody, agreeable cadence, and i^^ablo 
articulation, IvfiiKetx, evpvQfjLiu, tv^tovia. Thq 
articulation of a language, (puvia, is analogou3 
to the found of a tnufical tnftrument ; and as 
m ill-toned inftrumem; t harlh fiddle for in- 
Aance, may have great mufical powers, and a 
Iweet inftrumefit, as a foft flute, very confined 
powers only, £o a language of foft and fweet 
mti(:ulation may have very little poetical ox 
rhetorical harmony, and a harih language a great; 
de^ It is (o fweetnefs of articulation that the 
French and It^ans have chiefly attended in im^ 
proving the found of their languages, My pur- 
pofe will lead i|ie to ti'eat only of the proper 
efficients of the mufic c^ ipeech, melody anc^ 
cacfence, Euphony is but an embcUifhment of 
thefe ; though it niufl: be owned, like a goo4 
(one to a fpufical inftrument, fo e&ntial an 
f mbellifiiment, that without fome degree of it 
^e others loie all their value, 

Melody then, in language, arifes from the 
various tones of the voice, which are called ac- 
cents. Cadence is determined by the quantity of 
^me employed in the pronunciation of fyllables \ 
yrlience arifes a third incident to the harmony 

"•^ . of 
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of human fpecch called meter ^ or meafurt^ nten^ 

Cadence and nietcr arc thus accurately dit 
tinguiflied by Quihtilian * : 'All compofition, 

' ' . f men- 

* Omnis ftructora^ ac dimenCo & capulatto Tocum c(ni"> 
ftat^ aut numen8«(numeros *pt)9/x^^ accipi . volo) ant fJi^rf^, 
id eft dimenfione quadam. Quod etiam ficonftat utrun* 
que pedibus^ habet taihen fimplicem difTerentiam. Nam 
rhythmi^ id eft numeric (patio temporum conftant : metra 
ptiam ordine : ideoqueaherum efle' quantitatis videtur s a|- 
terutn qualitatis. 'Fv^fAo^ aut par eft^ ut dactylus ;- unam 
enim fyUabain paretn brevibus habet (eft quidem vfs 
eadem et aliis pedibus^ fed noj^nen illud tenet •• ' longam 
efle duorum temporum, brevem unius etiam . pudri . fciunt) 
aut fefcuplex, ut paeon, cujus vis eft ex longa, & tribus 
brevibus ; quiqae eft ei contrarius ex tiibus brevibus et 
longa ; vel alio quoque mbdo tempora tria ad dub relata 
&(cuplura faciunt : Aut duplex, ut iambus ; nam eft ex 
brevi & longa, quique ei eft contrarius. Sunt hi & metrici 
pedes : fed hoc intereft, quod rhythmo IndifFerens eft 
dadylufne ille priores habeat breves, an fequentes : tempus 
enim folum metitur, ut a fublatione at poiitionem iifdem 
fit (patiis pedum. In verfu pro dadylo poni non poterit 
anapaeftus aut fpondeus ; nee pspon eadem ratione a brevibuf 
fDcipiel ac dcCnet. Inft. orat. ix. 4. ^ 

There is alfo in a fragment of Longinus an expl^« 
nation of the difTerence between rhythmus and meter j 
too brief to be perhaps at this day very intelligible with- 
out the affiftance of Quintilian's more diftufe explanation, 

but 
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^ imnfuratidn, and connexion pf founds depends ' 
^ either ujpon cadence, which the Latins caU 

* jtumerii and the Greeks 'pvQjiot^ qr upon meter, 

* lUT^ov^ . that is, fome certain meafure. Now > 
' tho* both confift of feet, yet have they a 

* fimple difference. Rhythmus, or cadence 
'depends on-mere ipace of time, meter upon 

* the order of times : to the former therefore 
^ quantity of time only is incident; to the 

* latter quality alfo. Rhythmus is either even, 

* as in the dactyl, which has one long fyllablc 
< equal to two fliort ones, (other feet have -the 
^ fame power, but that is the prevailing name, 

* and even boys know that a long fyllable 
' confiiiks of two times a fhort fyllable of one) 

* or it is fefcuple, as in the pseon, compofed of 

* one long fyllable and three ftiprt ones, or, 

* on the contrary, of three fliort and one long, 

* or of. three .times added to two in any other 

' manner 



but with that help fufBciently plain to (how that the two 
critics meant the fame tiling : ^iu^^u ^i Uvr^w Pt;OfA»* vXi? 

X^fU ffv\9^0^i' lej yip w Kf^ta- Meter differs from rkyihmus i 
for meter is formed of fyllable s; and without fyllahhi. 
4kft ie m meter. But rhythmus may exift either infyllakUi 
#r wthout them 5 af in beating time , 
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ttmntfj ib that the whole being divided iiitd ' 
two parts^ one maf exceed the other In length 
by one half: or it is double alt ifi the iambic 
compofed of one fliort fyllable jand oiie long; 
one» and its contrary. Thefe are medrical 
feet alfo * but in this they difiirr, that it mat- 
ters not to the rhythmus whether the dactyl 
have the two firfb fyllables fliqrt, or die 
two laft ; lor the time only is meafured, fy 
that the beatings m^y bt at equal diftance^ 
But in yerfe an anapeft or a fpoodee will not 
anfwer the purpofe of a dactyl ; nor is it indif- . 
ferent whether a paeon begins or eiic^ with the 
fixort jyllabl^i 
We here find rtiythittiii anfwcring craftly 
to the divifions of time in moderh muiic^ 
only that to the Common and triple^ which 
Quintilian calls even ahd. double, the fefcuple 
is added, Which in our miific would be a bai* 

confiftingof five equal notes** 

U 



♦ Dr. Fofter, in a very learned ttcatife^ tof whith routh 
bodce will be t^ken in the feqiiel> gives another expla-^ 
iiatidH of/ the word 'pvd/M^. 'Mn its flriaiy mufical and 
nietrii:3i figni&ccktion^" he djB, '^ it relates merely to thd 
diyifioQ of tiine in verfe aloce.**-— ^The ihefidrtcal fenie 
t>f the word intludes much more." Thh much more ht 
feixplains to be the geiieral harmony of a verfe or period^ 

refulting from all the condituents of harmony together ; and 

in 
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it is erident, that in order to underftand the 
nature of the rhythmus of any piece of poetry 
6r profe, we muft be acquainted with the pro^ 
portionate quantity of time employed m the 
pronunciation of every fyllable^ On firft view 
it might be imagined^ that for this the ear 
would be a fufficient guide. It appears that wtih 
the Greeks and Romans it really was fo % but 
with all modern Europeans, it (hould feem 
not In our own language, in particular, it is 
not at all agreed what fyllables are long or what 
ihort, or what it is that makes a fyllable long 
6r Ihort. With regard to the Greek and Latin, 
great pains are taken at our public feminaries 
to teach what fyllables were efteemed long or 

Ihort 



la this enlarged ftnle he iayt the word b uied by Ariftotle 
and Cicero. I have myfelf never found the word 'pd/^c 
ofed in any other than the very confined fignification above 
afligned to it by Q^tilian^ except by Dionyfius of Hall* 
carnaflus, who in the beginning of his obfervationi upoa 
meter, declares that he (hall tile tlie words rhythmus and 
foot as fynoniiinom terms. Rhythmns^ as defined by Qjua' 
lilian, is always the general foundation of the harmony of 
every prole period, as well as of every verfe, and hence: 
might arife the mifconceptiom, that it is fometiflies ufed by 
ancient writers, to imply the general refult of the varioi^ 
#|klents of the harmony of language/ 
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.iOiort by the ancients ; but ho one undertakes td 
-inftruft how to make the difference in pro- 
nunciation, fo that it may be fenfible- tt> the ear* 
We are. in general only toldy that if. we do not 
give the ftrong acctnt to the proper fyllable in 
all polyfyUabic words, we make falfe quantity ^ 
a pofition rather paradoxical in itfelf, and 
founded on ho authority of the ancients* 

^he diiputes tb which this confounding of ad- 
cent with quantity gave rife, and which have fub- 
fifted among the learned throughout Europe now 
above a century, are well known, tho what has 
been printed on both fides is little red.. -The 
fubjecl is however fo nearly related to that of 
the following flieets, that it may not be im- 
proper here to give a fummary account of it, 
which I Ihall the rather do becaufe I fliall have 
frequent occafion in the fequel to mention a 
very learned effay, the laft to which it has given 
birth. 

In learning the pronunciation of any foreign 
language, the accentuation is ever found the. 
greateft difficulty. Upon this account in moft 
modern diftionaries, and particularly thofe in-^ 
tended for die inftruftion of foreigners, the place. 

of 
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^ the jwrfflpip^ ' accent in all polyfyllables is 
9>ark?5i. It is well known that the Greek Ian- 
g\iage tiecame, after the Macedonian conqueft, the 
ffK)ft u^iverfally fpoken of any that ever exifted ; 
tshat it continued fo for many ages j and that 
it .was equally the language of the learned, the 
polite, and the commercial. From that time there- 
foie there was greater occafion for marking in 
books every particularity of the pronunciation 
of that langiia^ than of any other. According- 
ly a very learned grammarian of the Alexandrine 
fchool^ zealous to tranfmit to pofterity the true 
pronunciation of his language^ the moft harmo- 
nious ever fpoken^ invented thofc marks of ac- 
.(oentuation which came in time into general ufe^ 
^nd arc fpund in moft of the Greek manufcripts 
^hich have been prefervcd to our days. Thefe 
marks were long efteemed invaluable kpys to 
the harmony of that admirable tongue* The 
true ufe of them was well known to thofe Greeks, 
whofe memory deferves all reverence, who upori 
the final overthrow of the caftern empire^ 
brought their language and learning into the 
weft, where they were fo nobly patronized by 
•that magnificent and judicious friend of tha 
mufes pope Leo X. But in procefs of time,* 
jvhcn thefe Greeks were no more, and their 

B inftruc." 
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Inftrudions concerning t'le pronunciatioii 6{ 
their language forgotten, it was obferved that irt 
the mannei* in which founds, were regulated by 
thofc accentual marks in the pronunciation of the 
weftern and northern Europeans, the quantity 
was often vitiated. Nor was this all* for tho few 
pretended any longer to pronounce every fyllablc 
in Greek or Latin exaftly according to the an- 
cient quantity, yet every body could perceive 
an agreeable harmony in Latin verfc when Ipoken 
according to the common accentuation, which 
is fupported by the irrefragable authority of 
Quintilian himfelf. When Greek verfe alfo was 
pronounced with the fame accentuation^ the fame 
harmony refulted ; but when fpoken according 
to the accentual marks, feldom was any harmony 
perceptible. Thefe circumftances ftartled many^ 
and induced Ifaac Voflius, a critic of confiderabk 
parts and learning, but whimfical, and fond of 
broaching new opinions, to difpute in his treatife 
De poematum cantu et viribus rbythmij the authen- 
ticity of thofe marks. More than this, he pro-^ 
pofed the Latin manner of accentuation for the 
Greek language j not as a fubftitute for the true 
one loft, but as the true one itfelf, tho the idea 
is fo far from being fupported by any autho- 

rity 
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Kty but his own fancy, that numberlefs paflagci 
of ancient authors flatly contradifl: it. 

Here began that literary war which has fubfUt- 
td ever fince in various parts of Europe, but 
which feems to be determined in this country, 
for the prefent at leaft, much in the fame manner 
in which matters of much greater confequence 
arc fometimes decided : Dr. Fofter's cfTay in de- 
fence of the accentual marks went through a 
fecond edition eight years ago, and remains yet 
unanfweredj feemingly becaiife unanfwerable ; 
but the voters for the abolition of the accentual 
marks exceeding in number the voters for their, 
ufe, they are daily growing more out of faftiion* 

This whole difpute has been plainly owing 
to vague and indeterminate notions concerning 
tne nature of accent, which none of the dif- 
putants but Dr. Fofter has ever attempted to 
define. To the fame caufe muft be imputed the 
principal miftakes of all who have written on 
tnglifh profody, and their utter inability to form 
any fyffiem for analyfing Eriglifh verfe. Till 
however we can form fome well founded fyftem 
of analyfis, we muft not only remain in uncer- 
tainty concerning the efficients of harmony in 

Englilh 



finglilh poetry, but our general ideas of Bic 
harmony of Human ipeech muft alfo neceflkrily 
be very inaccurate. To build therefore on a 
more foKcl foundation than thofe who have treat- 
ed of the harmony of the Englilh language be- 
fore me, I will lay before the reader Dr. Fofter*s 
very accurate account of the nature and Ijpecific 
diiHerences of accent and quantity^ the two main 
piflars tof poetical and rhetorical harmony in 
all languages which have any" conliderable fliare 
of fuch laarmony to boaft of. 

^' It is evident that nature hath given the 
^ voice a variety of tones, that gradually rife or 
*^ fall above or below each other : This is the 
firft and grand divifion of founds into Ugb^ 
and low. In finging mafr^ of thefe are ufed y 
^ in common difcourfe and reading fewer* 









It is evident likewife, that the huma» 
voice, like every wind-inftriiment, has a power 
oi Jhortening or lengthening any of thofe founds 
it utters. 



" On the former divifion of thefe founds 
*' is founded what grammarians have called 

accmty, 
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accftJl^ relating merely to the particular ele- 
vation or depreffionof them on certain iylUyes ; 
The marks of which are ' for the eleva&oi]^ 
^ for the depreffion, and "' or ^ for the eleva- 
tion and depreffion joined on the fame fyliabl^ 
*' forming what is called a circumflex ; as the 
*' two when feparafe are called the acute and the 
** grave* 

** On the latter divifion is founded what i^ 
^' termed ^antity^ regarding only the quantity 
^' of time taken up in expreffing any of them, 
*' The delay of the voice in pronouncing theni 
** forms the long time marked thus " ; the 
^ quicknefs of the voice in haftening over them 
** forms the Ihorj pne marked thus "'. 

*^ From hence it appears that both accent 
*' and quantity are equally founded in the very 
*' nature of the human voice, are neceflary and 
** infeparable from it; that confequently nolan- 
^ guage can, or ever could be pronounced 
*' without them, except you fuppofe a mono^ 
*' tony and equalibility in the voice, the exiftence 
•^ of which it is very difficult to conceive. Ari- 
^^ ftoxenus accordingly fays, " There is a kind 
*! of mufic in difcourfe, arifuig from the ac- 

"cent 
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,^^ cent in words. For it is natural to raife and 
^' fink the tones of voice in ordinary fpeech.'' 
1' Page 9. 

" There unavoidably muft be accent, if the 
^' voice has only two notes, and fewer than tWQ 
^^ or three are hardly ever, I believe, ufed even 
*^ in ordinary difcourfe. There muft in fhort, 
^* be a comparative * highnefs and lownels of 
^' found, except the voice has only the ufe of 
** a fingle note, like a drum or a drone bafs. As 
^* the rife and fall of found prevents monotony^ 
♦^ which would give a deadnefs to human fpeech^ 
^' accent is not improperly cabled in Diomedesj^ 
^* anima vocjs 

*^ There n;iuft be likewife quantity, except 
^* you fuppofe the voice to dwell with a meafur^ 
^' of time fo exaftly equal, on all its fyllables, a$ 
^^ woyld be exceedingly tirefome and offenfiv^ 

« tp 

* Ipfa enim natura, quafi modularetur hominum ora- 
tionem^ in omni verbo pofuit acutem vocem : ncc una plus, 
nee a poflrema fyllaba citra tertiam'. Cic. ad Br«t. Orat, 
18. 

Eft autcm in oqjni voce utiquc acuta, Inft. orat. lib. |, 
cap, V. 

Ut nulla vox fine vocaii; ita fine accentu nulla. Diomq^ 
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** to every ear, and contrary to that variety 
" which nature feems fo much to delight in. 
^* And accordingly Quintilian very truly ob- 
*' ferves, that we cannot avoid fpeaking in long 
and fhort time. Neque enim loqui pojfumuSy niji e 
fyllabis brpvibus ac longis^ ex quibus etiam pedes 
^' Jiunt. Lib. ix. cap. 4 The confequence of which, 
*' is] what he remarks in anotlier place, metrici 
?' quidem pedes adeo reperiuntur in oratione^ ut in 
♦* ea^ frequentur non fentientibus nobis ^ omnium ge^ 
^* nerum excidant v erf us. Et contra nihil eft prof a 
^* fcriptum^ quod non redigi pojjit in quadam 
verfuulorum general. 
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*' To this divifion of the meafure of founds 

• 

*' may be eafily referred that diftinftion of them 
** which Cicero has made, and which holds good, 
*' not only in the Roman language, which he had 
^' chiefly in view, but in every language, that is, 
** in the human voice itfelf : mira eft enim na- 
♦^ tura vocis : cujus quidem e iribus omnino foniSy 
*' inflexoy acuta^ gravis tanta Jit et tarn fuavis 
^' varietas perfe^a in cantibus : eft autem in dicendo 
.^' etiam quidam cantus obfcuricr. Cic. orat. 17. 

** It . may be remarked that accent, though 
i! clofely united with quantity, is not only di- 

" ftinft 
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^* ftinft from it, but in the formation of thd 
'f voice really antecedent to it. The pitch, of 
« height of the note is taken firft, and theri 
^* the continuance of it is fettled : by the former 
" of thefe, the accent is determined, by the 
" latter, the quantity. So clofcly cohibined 
*' dnd infcparably are thefe two things which 
^' have fometimes been reprefentcd as utterly 
*' incompatible with each other : fo diftinft 
^ likewife are thefe, which at other times have 
^' occafioned fo much perplexity by being con- 
f' founded together. They depend but oh 
^' one operation of the voice, belong but to one 
" found y which found, though a fingle one, is 
" capable of mcnfuration two ways, in quantity 
^' of elevation, and degree of continuance. 
^' Height and length, though two relative 
'' things, do always fubfift together in one 
^' fubjei^t. 

" Thefe tv/o things in found arc very 
^' clearly diftingu'iilied, and marked by Plutarch 
^' in his m.*fcellanecu3 v/orks, wiiere he fmysj 
" three very minute things do nec^flarily ftrikc 
^' the ear at once, the tone or found itfelf, th« du- 
^' ration of it, and the third thing to which they 
^^ ^donrr, the formation and articulation of 

" thq 
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^* the letter or fyllable. A 46 J yap dvayxZiow 

*^ y^Ufjt^fzu ojJLov J« *ff^o^(tivoytcav ccfj^u r^v 

** t^^ UiTdri<rBag tifi^o^ocv ctvciyKettov vot^TC'-^ 
^' 5ee/. And haviilg thus (hewn their diftinftion 
^'^ and connexion, he then declares thofe per- 
^'^ fons to be incompetent judges of found and 
f* fpeech who cannot perceive the difference 
^ between them: 'AXX« fjLrjv xaKeivo (poevspovf 

X^api^tiv ^BKug'ov rcav sipvjfjLBvcov^ 'TTocpaxoXnQBTy 
^* TB 2vvoi<r9cci Totg ycocffsKocg'oc^ x^ cvvopoiv to 
'* ^o^pccitpluyQi4,Bvov 61/ BKocg-Ct) aijicav Xj to jt^r.-— 
** Sed et hoc conjiat^ quod nifi pojfit fenfus dif- 
" cernere Jingula pradiSlorum^ neqtiit fieri ut com-^ 
" prebendat quod ad (ingula attimt^ nequejudicet 
^' quid in Jingulis aul pray urn aut reStumftt. 

Thefe three (p6cyyo;t ^^ovo^, ^uXAaSi;, lone^ 
time J and fylalble^ or fuch a colleftion of elemen- 
tary founds, as can be uttered by the voice at 
once, are the conftituents of the three circum- 
ftanccs of fpeech mentioned by Dionyfius of Ha- 
licarnaffus, ^gXo^, 'pvfif^o;^ (pccvi^a, melody^ ca- 
, dcme^ articiilatlau Dr. Foller proceeds : 

" A$ 
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** As fpirit, or emphafis hath been fometimea 
" confounded with accent and quantity, I will 
^* endeavour to point out its diftindion from 
♦' the other two ; that thefe three things may be 
kept as feparate in the mind of the reader, 
as they are in their own natures. This fpirit is 
*^ in truth another meafure of the voice, and is fo 
" marked out by Scaliger, and added as a third 
by him to the foregoing two. This diftinftion 
cannot poflibly be more clearly ftated than in 
Scaliger's own words. Cum vocem quantitate 
metUmur^ et fyllaha in voce Jit ut in fubjeSla 
materia^ et quantitas triflici dimenfione con- 
" JtiticatuTy longa^ lata^ alia^ necejjario quoque iifdem 
** rationibus fyllaba affeSla erit nt levatio aut prejpa 
^^ in altitudine ; qfflatio aut attenuatio in latitudine ; 
" tragus in hngitudine fit . De cauf. ling. Lat^ 
" lib. II. cap. 52. 

*' The reader will here firft obferve, that Sea- 
*' liger ufcs the word quantitas^ not as we com- 
•* monly ufe it in the limited fenfe, as relating 
merely to the time or the length of a fy liable,^ 
but applies it to the height and the Ipirit 
^' too : the whole quantity including all three. 

^' Prifcian's doftrine is the fame as Scaliger's : 
Vox, dum tangit auditum, tripartite dividitur,^ 

^^ fcilicet 
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** fcilicet altitudine, latitudine, longitudine -, ha-^ 

** bet qiiidem litera altitudinem in pronunciati- 

^ one, latitudinem in fpiritu, longitudinem in 

" tempore.'' In regard to the nature of fpirit, that 

" which Scaliger means by the afBatio in latitu- 

'* dine, conftitutes what we commonly call 

" cmphafis ; a mode of (bund requiring a greater 

proflifion of breath, giving either an afpiration 

to a fingle letter, or niarking with peculiar ear- 

" neftnefs fome particular fentence in a difcourfe, 

" or fome fingle word in a fentence 5 which 

" yet is very diftinft from accent and quantity, 

t jho occafionally joined with them,*! 
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SECT. III. 

I 

nn HIS accuratcexplanation of the natvrre and 
"^ Ipecific differences of accent and quantity 
is a great point gained, provided we can apply 
it to the known pronunciation of fome living 
language. Without that it will avail nothings 
and here Dr. Fofter leaves us intirely to feek. 
What therefore he has left undone I muft endea^^ 
vour to fupply, by explaining the particular na^ 
ture of accent and quantity in the Englifh ian^ 
guage. 

It is obvious that in Englifh pronanciatioi\ 
every polyfyllable has one fyllable diftinguifhedl 
by peculiar flrength of tone. This ftrong tone 
is commonly called by way of eminence ihe 
accent The fituation of this accent is not deter- 
minable by any certain rules. Dr. Johnfon has 
indeed coUedled fome in the grammar prefixed 
to his diftionary •, but he does not propofe them 
as complete or infallible, though perhaps the.^. 
^efl that can be given. This however is not 
a point of much confequence while our language 
continues to be fpoken as it is at prefent •, the 

place 
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place of the accent being, except in a very few 
words, fufficiently determined by cuftom, and 
well known. It is moreover, in moft of our dic- 
tionaries, accurately marked. 

The fyUables which receive not this ftrong 
accent are fo much Icfs powerfully offered to the 
car, that they are commonly called unaccented^ 
tTio accent is really infeparable from every fylla* 
blethat is uttered. 

But in the Englilli pronunciation of polyfyl- 
kbles, we find more than this one variety in the 
ftrength of the accent. - Every triflyllable, with 
the ftrong accent on the firft, has the laft uttered 
with a tone very fenfibly ftronger than that of 
the (econdy as in cSnfident : and when the laft has 
the ftrong accent, the firft has a ftronger tone 
than the fecond, as in entertain, IB^ytTy word 
of four and five fyUables has two fecondary diftin- 
guifhing accents, as in Ordinary ^ determination', 
and thofe of fix fyUables, or more, have more 
accents in proportion ; as in interrogatory^ injenfu 
htlity^ excommunication. Monofyllables have fome- 
times the ftrong accent, fometimes the weak, 
fometimes neither, accordino; to their fituation 
and confequence in a fentence. Diflyjlables have 
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alfo fometimcs the weak accent only, and in proife 
fometimes nonci In profe the fecondary accent 
of triflyllables is alfo fometimes nearly annihi- 
lated. 

The Greek diftinftions of acute, grave, and 
circumflex, might, I think^ with fufficient pro- 
priety, be applied to the accents of Englifh pro- 
nunciation. But it is more ufual with us to Ipeak 
of fyllables merely as accented, or unaccented j 
tiiat is, as being marked by a peculiar ftrefs of 
the voice, or not being fo marked \ and this 
diftinftion I Ihall adopt as the better fuited to my 
future purpofes. For a mark then of the ftrong, 
or principal accent, I Ihall ufe the common fign 
of the acute: for the weak, or inferior diflip- 
guifhing accents, I fhall ufe the common fign of 
the grave: and all fyllables that receive neither 
of thefe, but pafs unmarked by any ftrefs of the 
voice, I Ihall, under the fanftion of common 
cuftom, call unaccented^ and leave them unmarked^ 

Accent being nothing more than the tone of 
the voice, fimple in its nature, and ftriking to 
the duUefl: fenfe, its principal variations are little 
liable to mifapprehcnfion ; nor do I knew that^ 
where quantity is out of the queftion, ^ny ma- 
terial 
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fjerial miftakcs are commonly made about it. It'ia 
more minute modifications, by which pronun- 
fciation is more or lefs muiical or emphatical, or 
which take place on particular occafions, but do 
hot affeft the general harmony of the language, ^ 
are indeed almoft infinite, but regard not our 
f refent purpofe* 

Quantity is in its origin more complex. It de- 
pends either upon vowel-founds only, or upon the 
connection of vowels with confonants. To acquire 
Complete knowledge of the particular nature of 
Englifli quantity, it will therefore be abfolutely 
neceffary. to confider with fome minutenefs the 
number and nature of the vowel-founds in our 
language, and with what degree of accuracy 
they are expreffcd by our vowel-marks. Their 
peculiarities are little obferved by thafe who know 
no pronunciation biit their own, yet ftriking to 
foreigners, * and thofe who are acquainted with 
foreign tongues ; and a review of thefe pecu- 
liarities will not only help us in our inquiry 

concerning 

* EJ ccco la fpiegazione c^ell* alfabeto (Inglefe) finita ; ' 
clic fpero non ifpaventera il Icgg'toie Italiano, quantunqud 
torclenti a Tuoi occhi, diro cosi, una montagna fcabra e di 
«ia!a*gevoliffima falita. BarrcttTs Englifh grammar. 



concieming Englifh profody, bnt alfo afl*# ii^ 
detefting our grqfler errors concfirnirig the prpf 
iiunciation of the leatHed lang\i4ge$^ I am aw^re 
that this review will appear trifling, an4 perik^ 
even puerile to fome ; tedious and diy to all. it 
h however abfolutely necelTary to our purpofe^ ' 
and^ if euphony be defirabk in a language, thf? 
llibjeft is of Gonfcquence enough to deferve fome 
attention on its own accounts 

*' ^/* iays Dr. Johnfon, in the Grammar pre* 
fixed to his Diftionary, *' has three founds ; the 
*' flender^ as in face, creation, the open^ as in 
^ faihVy fancy ^ and the broad as in ally callJ\ 

'^ The a flender is the proper Englifh a^ called 
** very juftly by Erpennius^ a Anglicum cum e 
•' miflum/* It is perhaps always properly long,- 
being the ufual fhort found of e lengthened^ In 
the words any^ manyy and the terminations of 
longer words in aw^y it is commonly in conver- 
fation pronounced (hort ^ but in thefe inftances 
the found of a open is alfo ufed, and perhaps 
more proper. 

^open is the ufual fhort a. It is long in fa^ 
iber^ after.y Jlander, and in dancey enhancCy advanc^i 
and fome other words formerly fpclt with au. 

A broad 
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Ji htood is always kmg^ havitig die |jiower 0f 
the dipthong tfir. ^ 

E has twb founds : one liiort as in mhy fepa^ 
¥ate ; the other long ^hen accoated^ aHiermg^ 
Wt generally (hoft when imacQentxd^ ^being .thg 
feme -with the ftiort /j revering. In a -few proper 
names it itfurps before r the found of a ope% 
\ Derby y Berklhire ; and in wbere^ there j that of a 
blender, which is its own firft-menttoned ihort 
found' lengthened; 

/ * 

Our long . found of i is peculiar : to .our' pro-' 
hunciation, and incapable of being fhortened. It 
:h a kind of diphthong, which our fouthern neigh- 
bours exprefs neareft, when* they have occafioh 
to do it in writings by the letters at. The fixind 
ef our dipthong oi has fuch ah affinity to i long^ 
that our poets feldom fcruple couplii^ them as 
rimes, and it is very ufual in eonverfation to 
found the oi in many words liniply as / longi 
The French and Italian ai is a found between ci 
proper, and / long ; more- open than this, lefs fo 
than the other. In fome words derived from the 
French, i has the long found of e, pique^ machind 

The fhort / is the long^ fhortened. /preced- 
•^ by ^ . or /> and followed by a vowel, has no 

D Towet 
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VowcUfbund, except in a very few inftances where 
it is accented, but the «, and /i have the found 
t£Jh. 

O has one general long found as in hone. In 
mme^ toml^zxA fbme others, it ufurps the found 
of 00 \ and that of a broad, or au in gone^ and 
before^ and/, as in hfs^ crofs^ pojlerity^ afofiSlic. 

The accented fhort oh a broad fhortened, as in 
rock : the unaccented is a contraftion of the 
proper long o. The words corporate^ philofopber^ 
exhibit both the fhort founds of o. 

Our general king found of u is the fame with 
tte Italiafi, and With our oo^ as in ruhy^ ruler : 
but it is fomctimes an improper diphthong, being 
pronounced like iu^ ot iooi as in fury^ confufton^ 
Hfurfj futurhj. 

i/y befidc <hc prdpcr loAg fbund contrafted, 
as in full^ put^ has a fhort found to which we 
have no corrcfpondcnt long one^ as in dull^ but. 
k is a common remark , that all northern peopfe 
ufe a clofer pronunciation than thofe of the 
fouthern countries. The Englifh in particular,, 
thciigh pofleifcd of all the nobkft long vowet 

JK)uni& 



founds, greatly afFeafhort ones. Now this 
peculiar fhort folmd of the u is produced with the 
leaft opening of the mouth, and the leaft effort 

of the voice of any genuine vowel-found what- 

•" . » • . » .. ^ 

foever, arid it fcems to be on this account that wq 
give it, oh certain bccafioris, to all the other 
vowels, ^ar//V«/ar, f&vtrje)^ hd'\ ftir^ fon^ wordj 
to the three firft before the letter r only, but 
to the laft before many others, cothe^ c(yber^ fno^ 
tiiTy fon *; 

Tnere is another, a kind of baftard found,* 
very nearly refembling this, which we very fre- 
quently give to the letter a. It may be remarked 
in the foUowifig ^ofds iil the fyllabks diftin- 
guilhed by peCuliai- charSfters^ fepirzte^ Jytt^l^y 
cap2ile.^ mortzl^ zcute. This found is never given 
to the letter /?* ii»fyllables which receive the ftrong 
accent. The reafofi of this we fhall mention in 
the fequfel. The vowel-found, which we ufc in 
fyllables compdfed of le arid a preceding confo-. 
nant, is nearly of the fame kind, but degenerated 

to almoft nothing; 

Thefe 

♦ The negative particle un is always {hort, ai in unahlel 
uuequaL The fame fyllable when derived from the Latin 
' unus 18 always long with the fecond long ^nd^ as in unity ^ 
unlverfaly difutiltt. The Englifh pronunciation of vowels 
is too irregular to ^dmit many fuch gtceral rules of qtisn- 
tffty- 
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Thcfe inaccuracies in pFonunciation l^c feciil 
to have derived from our Saxon anceftors. Dn 
Hickes obferves in the firft chapter of his Saxon 
grammar that *' Gomparativa apud eos (Anglo- 
** faxonas,) indifferenter exeunt in ar, aer, et, 
•* ir, or, ur, yr, et fupcrlativa in aft, aeft, eft, ift, 
*• oft, uft, yft ; participia praefcntis temporis in 
*• and^ aend, end, ind, ond, und, ynd, praeteriti 
vero in ad, aed, id, od, ud, yd, pro vario 
fcilicet vel fcvi, vel loci dialefto/* Upon 
Various other occafions alfo they ufed two or 
more vowels and diphthongs indifferently, and 
tiiis not always from difference of age or place, 
beoaufe thefe variations are frequently found in 
the fame page. This will accoCint for the dif-* 
ference between the ipelling and pronunciation 
of fuch anomalous words as hujy^ and hurh now 
pronounced as if written hifyy and hcry^ (the / and c 
having their common fhort found) and formerly 
Ipck indifferently with ^, tf, or y* 

TV arid y have, as proper vbwels, no powers 
but what are alfo poil^iled by ir, and /• 

From^ this review it appears that the name andl 
figure of the IHcer are very uncertain guides to the 
found of our vowels i more fo pelrhaps than in 
any other language. Not only our vowel- marks 

are 
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are both infufficient and redundant, but the (gmq 
found when long and when fhort is marked by 
different letters, and. each l^ter ftapds for tljree 
or more different founds, 

• 

Our diphthongs have fcarcely moi^e Fegularity, 

yli^ ay^ and au^ aw^ have fingle founds ; the twQ 
firft that of a flender- the others that pf a broad. 
* In thq word laugb only au has the found pf 
open long. 

Ea founds in eafy hatj hreach% as e. long ; in 
^read:^ heaven^ as e fhort ; in earth as u fliort ^ 
in great y hre^Jc^ lear^ as ^ fleiider long^ in 
hecart^ as a open fhort* 

Ee has the found of e long. 

Eiy ejy founds as e long in receiveiy ke^i ^i^ u 
Render in eighty grey. 

Eoj as. e long in people : as e fhort in leopard. 

Eu^ ew, teuj and ieWy have no other than the 
fecond long found of u. 

£^», founds as u long in beauty ;. as ^ long 
in beaiu 

/if, as e long in piece j believe ; as / long in lie ; 
as i fhort in fieve^ as ^ fhort in friend. 

Oa» as loiig, generally ; but in ^oad^ as ^i^« 

O^, as e long in (economy ; as ^ long in foe. 

Oij and ^ have only one found, peculiar 
%0[ themfelves, and the moft n^yfical, the no« 
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blcft, and the longeft yowcl-found in our Ian-, 
guage. 

6^, has the firft Ipund of u long in food^ root \ 
the firft found of « ftiort in foot j good\ the fe- 
cond found of u Ihort in blood. 

Ouy owj have their proper diphthong-found 
ip our J account^ boughy gown^ t;eno^n ; the foun^ 
of long in court^ floWy row. 

Ou has the found of a broad in cough, the firft 
long found of u in your^ and in fome words 
adopted from the French, as tour, amour*, anc^ 
the fecond fhort found of u in rough, and in all 
terminations of polyfyllables in our, and ous. 

Ui has the firft long found of u in fruit, jijice^ 

When I have occafion to particularize any o;f 
thefe founds hei:eafter, I fliall call them the i ft, 

2d, or 3d founds of fuch a vowel, or fuch a diph- 

. . . . . . . . ^ . . .^ 

thong, according to the order in which tjhey arq 
here mentioned, 

Moft who have hitherto written of Englifli 
quantity, fuppofe it to be intirely governed by 
accent, or in other words, that all fyllables which 
receive the ftrong accent are long, and all the 
reft Ihort. But Dr. Fofter, and a few others 
have obferved that there is fonietimes a long 

(quantity 
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quantity: without a ftrong accent, and a fliort 
quantity with one. What then determines the 
time of Englifh fyllables ? That js what neither 
Dr. Fofter nor any one cUe, except thofe who 
aflert that it is the acute accent only, has at- 
tempted to inform the world. Yet it feems a 
jecret not very difficult to trace out. 

It appears from Dr. Poller's definition that 
accent has no propj^rty by which it can lengthen 
a fyllable. It appears on d;ie contrary, froni the 
review of our vowel-founds, how greatly they 
muft neceflarily affeft the quantity of fyllables 5 
and if we attentively confider thefe in all their 
conneftions with each other, and with confohants, 
no difficulty will ^main^ 

The fliorteft poffible articulate fowd is that 
of any fingle vowel. But whatever confonants 
precede a vowel in the fame fyllable, run into 
h fo inftantaneoufly that the increafe of length 
occafioned by them is fcarcely perceptible. Any 
fyllable therefore which would be (hort, if no 
confonant preceded its vowel, was, by the 
Greeks, and Latins, alfo efteemed Ihort tho 
three confonants preceded. Dionyfius of Hali- 
fmxiEus exemplifies this in the words J Jp^, po* 
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io^i Tpotn^^ 9nd ^pip(^r whadi be fays |ppfl»« 
diialfy tecrcafe in lengthy and are yet ^1 fiiort^ 
The fkme holds in Engli^ pronunciation. Thcr 
lylhibfesf ba^ . he^ bi^ h$^ hu^ every vowel' receor-t 
fng its^ fliorteft •found; aie tKcrefom nearly 3$ 
Ihoft a» ic is pofliWe for lyllabfes to be, Tte 
confonant alfo which immediately foUowB a: v^wel 
unites with it fo intimately as fcarcely to mak^ 
z perccpttfete incre^ of length. The ^laBles 
tad^ Bed^ Bidi M, ludj ^e therefore flior^^ 
jnd they ^reexadfly of the fame tength with the 
firft fyllabies offaminei very^ fifnfl>^ ho^^ funififA 
Tfie fyllablc h very; fenfiWy mych longer when 
anorfier confonant is. added, as in hotter , JhelUr^ 
v>inttr^ flforttr^fiurdyy the fiiperior length ii 
equally apparent if inftead of a fhort vow^ fc4- 
lowed by two confonarits^ there is a long vowel 
^ a diphtJiong followed by a fmgle confonant, 
as* m hane^ 'dtidmng ; wan^ iwpedmgy vincy wily i 
hnBy R)f9 f tune^ tutting. But the longcft fyUabter 
jrc tfio^vhich have a long vowel or a diphthong 
Ibllpwed^ bf nptofethan on$ confonant^ as- m hm9^ 
ful^ fearfut\, J^rii^^ lonefome^ tumfi^ tm^me-y 
appointpienLt foundingy roundly,^ What d^oee of 
fength fliall intitle a fyUable to be called long 
muflr be determined by cyftom. The ancients 
^dmitt??d the three laffi forts for Hichj and eftecni* 
f^ the three former Ihort ^ and tho they acknow- 
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kdged: a difierence bf length in long fyllabk$ as 
well as in fhort fyUabks, yet for the general pui> 
pofes of poetical and rhetorical harmony thejf 
con&kred all long fyUables as jufl double in 
qqamity to ihort ciies. We ihall probably not 
era: if^we do the fame. 

This being allowed it becon^es an eflablilhed 
rule^ thaty in EngUfh aa in Latin, a syllable 

WHICH HAS TWO CONSONANTS, FOLLOWING IT3 

VOWEL IS LONG. A diftinft effort of the voice i< 
requifiteto prpnovinceeach confonant, and /ze;^ ac-* 
tion&muft unavoidably take up a longer time tha^ 
cm o£ the lame kind This i$ the reafon of the 
well kn«wn general rule in Greek and Latin pror 
^y, which being founded in nature and nc- 

ifcffity, mufthold in all languages whatfoever. 

It is obvious that the cafe of a mute precede 
ing a liquid is without the reafon, and therefore 
^ exception to the rule. They coakfce almoft 
as one letter, and require but one aftion of 
the voice to utter . them. We therefore in 
writing, as in fpeaking, divide the fyllables of 
the words, regrity replete^ thus, regret^ re-pleie^ 
but pf the words, coniin^ ordain^ thus, con-tend^ 

Thac 
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There is aiiother exception to the general rule, 
In whichr our language difFers fpbm the Greek an4 
Latin. Every syllable with a short voweLj^ 

SUCCEEDED BY A DOUBLED CONSONANT, IS SHORT, 

This will, I doubt not, at firft, ftartle many ; 
particularly the learned, who are accuftomed, as 
Dn Poller candidly obferves, to judge of thefe 
matters not by their fenfe of hearing, but by 
the rules of the learned languages, that is, by 
prejudice. Thofe however, who will make ufe 
of their ears, which upon this occafion can alone 
ftand them in any Head, tho they be not tere-* 
-ies i^ religief^^ like thofe of the old Greek$ 
and Romans, but have only that common dif. 
cernment which often falls to the Ihare of Englifh 
ones, will cleatly perceive that the firft fyllables 
of manner^ hitter, forrow, are as ftiort as it is 
poflible for fyllables compofed of a vowel and 
fucceedirig confonant, to be. The found ftrikes 
the fenfe, and ceafes inftantaneoufly. The. duUeft 
car will perceive the diiference in length between 
the firft fyllables of banner, and banter -, of feller ^ 
and feldotn, of morrow^ and morning ; nor ihalj 
we, when aware of the caufe, wonder at thfc 
cfitft. 

We have already obferved after Mr. S. Johftfon, 
that tlie fhort foucid of our vowels is, - generally, 

not 
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not the long found contrafted, but a foun^ 
wholly different. Now in Englifh pronunciation 
doubling a confonartt gives no additional con- 
fonant-found, but always alters the found of the 
preceding vowel, if long, to the fhort one ; btdm^ 
tngj r&mmer\ adhering j merry i ridings ridden: 
ioly^ hSlly -, fury^ burry *; and that the found of 
^ doubled confonant is not longer than that of a 
fingle one will clearly appear if we compare any 
twa words which have, one a ftiort vowel before 

\ 

a double confonant, the other the fame fhort 
vowel before a fingle one : ba^nmer^ family ; lai^ 
ier, lateral', merry ^ very, Sddeji, mSdeJl-, djjh 
mrce^ cimet\ tSrrid, Grange-, horrible, Sraclei 
r&nningj punijh: in this caf? the fingle and 
^uble confonants have exaftly the fame fingle 

foufldL 

^ Johnlbn lias indeed in the }afl edition of ills didlionaty 
adverted in one particular in (lance to this very circumftance; 
t JST' he fays^ ^ is never doubled, but c is ufed before it to 
' ihorten the vowel by a dpubie confonantj as cockh^ 

* pickle' 

The FrcQch, apd per^j^ps other northern languages, have 
this fame peculiarity. ' Un regie general dans le Latin/ 
(ays the abbe Olivet in his fynonyn>es Franjoises, ' et qui nc 

* fouffre point d'exception, c'«fl que toute fyllabe quifiiiit par 
' une conibnne fuivie d'une autre, ed longue ; mais en Fran* 

* cois au contraire Ic redoublement de la confonne prcfquc 
5 toujours avertit (jue la fyllabe eft breve,* 
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found. But the difFerence in length between our 
long and Ihort vowels is palpable: inflamiitg^ 
calamity -^ Qon^letit^y propbeiic \ adhering^ inherit % 
iaMng^ hody^ Imfy bonejf \ fulavy folid^ pujr^ 
fOmfif. The degree of difference will perhaps 
appear ftiU more clearly if inftead of fyUable$ 
with the fenie vowel charafter, to which in one 
is given a long^ in the other a Ihort found, we 
CCffuparc fyllables which have the fame vowel 
found, only in one long, in thjc other fliort,^ a$ 
iJX fatbomy father \ f^fp^-i papery fillings piling ^ 
^nh. 5wfuhy fully J fooli/b. 

If any thing is yet wanting to fet this matter 
\sx the cleareft light, the following Q:;cception to 
<mr exceptive rule will do it : when, in a sen^ 

TENCl^ THE SAME CONSONANT WHICH ENDS ONE 
l^rORD BEGINS THE NEXT, THEY ARE THEN PRO- 
lipUNCED DISTH^CTLY, BY TWO ACTI0N3^ OF THET 
yOiCE, AND THE PRECEDING SYLLABLE IS CON^ 

SEQUENTLY LONG. The wordw/»(?/$r, formerly fpclt 
with a mute e between the //, ^d fuch compounds, 
as overrun^ fall under this exception. In proper 
and folemn pronunciation*, to which rfiefe obfer- 

vationa 

* Of Englifh; as r^ all living toagues th^re is a doublp 
prQQunciation ; one curfory and coHoqaial, the other regu* 
lar and folemn, X^^ ciy-fory prpauoclation is always vagu^ 

aii4 
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vations more fdate than to common difcourfe; 
where accuracy of utterance is little regarded, it 
extends to fuch compounds as Irfhocabky /h*A 
fdute^ trretrtevoMe^ unnatural^ where an oppofi* 
tion IS marked to revocable^ refobite^ retrievaik^ 
natural. In fuch words as irrilatey which, in oar 
language, marics no oppofitioii, the moft prc^per 
pronunciation gives but a lingfe found to the ft. 

It fcarccly need be mentioned that where ^ 
have the power of ^ if the preceding vowel be 

fliort, the fyDable formed with it Will be flioit, 

» 

as in U/cc^j a/certain ; and where cc have, the 
former the found of *, and the latter that of ^ 
die fyllablc formed with the preceding vowel 
muft be long, as in accent^ 3:aepL 

Sometimes in our language two confonants 
meet fo as to have a fingle found, yet different 
from what either bears alone, as the final ng^ the 
participles of verbs in ng^ and fubftantives in er 
formed from fuch verbs* But in the comparatives 

and 

tnd UBcertaifi, being made different in different mouths hj 
ntgltgeaoe, idnfldlfiilnefs or affeAation. The folemn pro- 
HuDciatioti, tho by no means immutable and permanent, Is 
yet always left remote from the orthography^ and leTs liable 
llt,uia6iratio9. lohafon's £og. grammar^ 
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and fliperlatives of adjcftives in ng^ and in molt 
other words where thofe two confonants meet as 
medial letters, they have a double found, ana 
therefore the fyllable formed with the preceding . 
vowel will be long, as in anger^ danger^ avenger y 
Knger^ hunger. Double g is always hard : g 
preceded by i, always foft •, arid dg are m effect 
double foft g. The fyllable therefore formea 
by them with a preceding fhort vowel is fhort^ 
as in /edgy. Teh are in effeft double €b: 

It was mentioned in treating of the vowels^ 
that w and j, have, as proper vowels, no other 

' * • I. 

power than is poffeflcd by «, and /. They have 
however, at the beginning of fyllables, fomething 
very peculiar, and many grammarians have ranked 
their power • in that fituation among confonant 

ioundsi The bilhop of Oxford in his gratnmar 

^' • ' » ' 

infifts on the contrary that they have every property 
of a vowel, and not one of a confonant. We mull: 
certainly, in a great meafure, admit the learnecf 
bilhop's affertion. Ee-ob^ and oo4ll^ pronounced 
flowly, are each two diftinft fyllables ; but with 
a quick utterance they become precifely you^ will^ 
and are each one fyllable only. But Mr. S. John^^ 
foft inclines to rank the initial w and y^ among 

Confonants ^ 
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tonfoiunts ; bccaufe " they follow vowels without 
any hiatus, or difficulty of utterance, as firofij 
^' winter^ rojy youth** Hence we never add n to 
the indefinite article, before words beginning . 
with y and «£?, but fay a youth^ a woman. We 
may obferve farther, that notwithftanding the 
extreme flightnefs of their vowel-found thefc 
letters delay the voice in its progrefs to the fuc- 
ceeding vowel as much as any confonant ; and 
they have fomething in , their found incompatible 
with, a fucceeding confonant : ,a vowel muft fol- 
low. It is generally agreed' among the learned^ 
that the Latin v, and the ^olie digamma were 
no other than our w, and they were always, in 
verfe at leaft, efteemed confonants. In the fame 
manner our w, and y feem to affeft quantity 
merely as confonants, and therefore to all poetical 
purpofes, which is all we have to confider here, 
are confonants. 

But /, in the middle of words, has frequently 
the very power of the initial y ; and u is fre- 
quently pronounced *3 if /, or j, were prefixed; 
Whether in thefe cafes the time of the / ought to 
be afligned to the quantity of the former or the 
latter fyllable, I. will not take upon me to deter- 
mine. Perhaps, howeverj the point may receive 

fom^ 
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^fome alitftration jfrom parallel ctrcumflances lA 
t)dier lartgtiagesi Thus, in the Spanifh, i is 
fBldam-wrhten before another vowel,4sxce|:W: wherd 
It is afioted ; but iii words derived fixMXi Latin 
'Vrords in. which i unaccented jii'ecedes another 
^voweil, the Spaniards, inftead of writing the i^ 
double the confonant^ 2& m EJpatma^fenmrj and 
their {>rommciation is exaftly the fame as ours 
^henei iswrittcninllcad of the fccond confonanti 
The Italians alfo, in words derived from Latiri 
wt>rds^ where i follows a fingk », omit the /^ 
tod prefix g^ as in Efpagna^ fiptere \ yet they 
pronounce exaftly Itke the Spaniards, or as them^ 
lelves pronounce, in other Avords^ where i is 
written after any other cbnfbhant : that is, they 
Ibund fj but glide it fa impcrGeptibiy into th^ 
Allowing vowel that it cannot form a diftindt 
iy liable. Our pronunciation is not uniform m 
this refpeft, but it is regular* The compara- 
tives and fuperlativcs of adjeftives in _y, differ 
^om all other words where the fame combi- 
nation of letters occurs : Hrrier^ we pronounce 
as two fyllables only^ as if written t^yer ; but 
msrriery merrie^^ we fpeak as thrce diftindl fyl-. 
tables merr4-ery merr-i-eft ^ and thus Jleddier^ 
readier^ earlier^ wittier^ thriftier. Grammarians 
indeed affign the i of champiotiy previous ^ and 

even 
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tVeh that of predoas^ notidny and the like to % 
fcparate fy liable from the fucceeding vowels; but 
pronunciation makes them only one fyllable, and 
modern poets nevef venture to ufe them as two* 
Where however the / is preceded by a liquid 
following a mute, it will fonn a diltinft fyllable, 
as m. opprobrious^ fuppliant^ 

Our concluding rule is^that inEaglilh as in La- 
tin, WHERE A SYLLABLE ENDING WITH A VOWEL 
IS FOLLOWED BY A VOWEL, THAT SYLLABLE 

IS SHORT. The diphthong w, or ^, is our only 
vowel-found which has the quantity requifite foi*. 
a long fyllable, without having the voice retarded 
by a fucceeding confonant. Its fuperior length will 
appear in comparing it with any other vowel- 
found, . as in thefe examples, really^ royalfy ; cen^ 
wy ana, amoyana ; ruin, toying ; relying, injoying. 
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SECT. IV. 

,R. Fofter has, in his effay, employed twa 
chapters upon Englifh Profody. From 
the accuracy and judgment with which he has 
inveftigated and explained the nature and dif- 
' fcrences of accent and quantity, the Humbling 
blocks of all former writers, one fhould naturally 
cxpeft valuable information from him upon this 
fubjeft ; yet fo far from it, he has, in all his 
obfervations upon Englifh verfification^ fo totally 
confounded accent and quantity^ that it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how the moft determined of his 
adverfaries could do worfe. My obligations to 
Dr. Fofter's work would alone intitle him to my 
lefpeft, but the very merit and reputation of that 
work make it the more neceffary to deteft any 
errors that it may contain. Some of his opinions 
which 1 fuppofe erroneous, are alfo not uncom- 
mon, and it will be material to examine what 
can be faid by fo learned a critic in fupport of. 
thefe. As it is, befides, . very difficult to convey 
'^ I by writing precife ideas concerning found, I fliaU 

have the advantage of explaning more clearly 
what I fuppofe to be right, by refuting notions 
which I hold to be wrong. 

!' Qjiantity- 
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Quantity ( in the Englifh language ) h riot 
*' fettled by the fime rules by which the Latin 
" and Greek is, as that one vowel preceding 
" another fhou d be pronounced with a Ihort 
" time, or precedi ig two confonants with a long 
" one. But ftill, if the voice is retarded in fome 
" fyllables, and quickened in others, by what 
*' caufe foever that delay or rapidity be occafioned 
or direfted, there is truly and formally long and 
Ihort quantity. When in the words honejily^ 
" cbaraaer^ I dwell longer on the firft fyllable 
'* than on either of the two laft, which I hurry 
*' over fwiftly, the two laft are the fliDrt ones, not-: 
" withftanding the confonants with which to the 
** eye they appear to be clogged. And had there 
" been fix confonants inftead of three in thole 
" two laft fyllables, if my voice ftiould in praftice 
V haften over each of them in lefs time than it 
" does over the iirft, which is difencumbered 
" with confonants, the latter fyllables would 
" certainly have a ftiort quantity, and the firft a 
** long one. And thus it muft appear to every 
** one, who will not fufFer his eyes to judge for 
^' his ears." F^age, jo. 

*' When we fee fo very frequently Greek 
^^ vowels made fhort before two confonants^ 
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*^md on tife othcR htod made loog before other 
" vowds, as in akyiov^ SccKpde^ and numberlc& 
** other words^ whjr Ihbuld we be fufprifed at 
" findijig the fame in our o\im language^ ^ 
^ in feaUy cruilty &c. ? Thefe is indeed no 
good realbn in tlic nature of our found, 
why the vbice fliookl not dweU long on a 
•* fingie vowel, and in a fhort tinac hurry over 
" more than one confonant^ But *argument» 
^ of general realbny in a cafe relating to fpeech,. 
•* I do not fo miich regard as faft, and fed f 
" am flipe, allows of what is faid above, (A 
German Can precipitate his voice over four or 
five confonants without lengthening the found 
** of the preceding, vowel, where a Greek or 
Roman voice would be retarded by only two. 
p. 53. )r The firft fyUable of firengPhen^. where 
the vowel appears to the fight to be clo^edT 
'* with fix confonants and an a^irate,. hath a* 
" quick arid eafy pronunciation as the firft 
*' fyllable of oo-zf whcr4 two vowels-ftand alone.** 
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" This brings me again to the confideration of 
" Englifli quantity, in regard to which,, it will 
•* be faid, that thofe fyllables, which I call long^. 
•* receive a peculiar ftrefs of voice from th«ir 
• acute accent, as in rial^y^ cruehy. I allow it^ 

" and 
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and by that means they arc elevated ; but they 
are lengthened too. The cafe is, we Eng- 
lifli cannot readily elevate a fyllaf)le without 
lengthening it, by which our acufe accent and 
•* long quantity generally coincide, and fall 
together on the fame fyllable. If we utter the 
word majeBy^ we utter the firft fyllablc with an 
acute higher tone and long, the two laft with 
a grave lower found and fhort, tnajejty. Here 
becaufc the fame fyllable is pronounced with 
a higher note, u e. acuted, and with a pro- 
" trafted one, i. e. lengthened at the fame time ; 
we are apt not to diftinguifli between thefc 
two different modes of the fame fyllable, 
^' between its accent and quantity. But let one 
brought up in Scotland, pronounce this word, 
and we may foon mark the difference between 
them ; by his pronouncing the firft fyllable 
long with a grave, and the laft fliort with an 
*' acute : as, mS'jffiy" 

** But the coincidence of the acute and long 
** quantity in the fame fyllable is certainly moft 
ufual with us in the pronunciation of our own 
language tho not univerfal. The accent is on 
a Ihort fyllable in privy, tho on a long one in 
«* private On the other hand tho the acuted 

" fyllable 
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?^ lyllable is generally long, yet every long one 
?* is not acuted. p. 47—49. 



cc 



Our fhort fyllable differs from another 
(hort, and one long from another long. 
f* Certain I am that in Englifh the quantity of 
the firft fyllable of folly tho long, is yet not 
fo long as the firft in dowry ^ p. 33. 






This is the whole information which we find 
concerning the quantity of fyllables in the Englifli 
language, in a book of great authority, and the 
only one which has treated the fubjeft fo fully. 
And fuppofmg Dr. Fofter*s reader to give him 
credit for all that he advances, to what does it 
j^mount? To juft this; that the acute accent 
generally determines the time of our fyllables^ 
but not univerfally •, yet he is much at a lofs to 
fay, where it does and where it does not, and 
totally to feek why. 

But though we receive no pofitive information 
from him, we might at leaft expect that of a 
negative kind to be good. We Ihall, however, 
iipon examination, find him no lefs unhappy in 
^he choice of' opinions to explode as errors, than 
^jnfuccefsful in feurching after truths. 

I am 
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I am forry to accufe Dr. Fofter of any nn- 
fairnefs in arguinent, yet, I muft fay, there ap- 
pears fome in his manner of wording the Greek 
and Latin rule, " that a vowel preceding tw(> 
*^ confonants fhould be pronounced with a long 
^* time.*' He can hardly be ignorant, that twQ 
confonants aCFeft not in the leaft the time of the 
preceding voweL Ten confonants would not 
oblige even a Greek or Roman voice to give tp 
a preceding epfilon or omicron the power of an 
eta or an omega f, but two confonants, diftinftly 
pronounced, will neceffarily retard any voice in 
pronouncing thtjyllabk^ fo as to occafion a long 
time. The reafon of this, as I have already ob- 
ferved, is, that a diflinft effort of the voice is 
jiecefTary to the pronunciation of each confbnant, 
and two aftions unavoidably require more time, 
than one of the fame kind. What the precipi- 
tation of a German voice may be, I know no^, 
being wholly unacquainted with the language, 
but I am very fure that it can no way affedl the 

prefent queftion, 

^ But, 

f There is indeed, in Quintilian, a paflage upon the Gtdt 
iyllable of agrejlem^ which might poflibly induce fuch a 
ihadoW'catcher as I. Vofllus, with all his learning and 
ingenuity, fccms to have been, to adopt fuch a notion, but 
one (houLd think would hardly deccire fo wary a critic as 
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But, fays Dr, Fofter, " We very freq-ocrttly 
** iee Greek vowels made Ihort before two con* 
•* fonants,** (here again he means JyUailes, v^hich 
have their vowel followed by two confonants^ •, the 
vowels being equally fbort whether followed by 
one, two, or ten confonants) ^' and, on the 
" other hand, made long before other vowej^,'* 
Syllables are not made long or Ihort by written, 
but by fpoken letters^ and it -feeriis a little extra-; 
ordinary to go to prove to Englilhmen what their 
pronunciation of their own language is, by the 
praftice of the Greeks, 'feho ufed a language now 
no longer fpoken^ and of the proper pronuncia-. 
tion of which we know fcarcely anything but 
the comparative length of the fyllables. What 
indeed but extrcmeft error can be the confequence 
of determining concerning the analogy between 
.orthography and pronunciation in one language 
by the principles of that analogy iq another 
totally different. We can hardly fiippofe, that 
the Greeks, fo remarkable for euphony, founded 
the yv in yvoe^uTrru^^ yvo^iuog^ and other words,^ 
in that difagreeable manner in which only wq 
have any idea of pronouncing them. We ac- 
cordingly comrnonly le^ve the y unpronounccd,^ 
but we have no fufficient reafon to fuppofe that 
k was equally unnoticed in their pronunciation. 

The 
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T^he fame may be obfcnrcd of zvy jbt, tt] and 
foitie others. We know that the common Eu- 
ropean ^ is a foreign found to the modern Greeks, 
never iifed by them in wwtii derived from the 
old Greek (except in one particular circumftance 
wten TT has that found) and that to exprefs it 
in wor^ dcriv^ from other languj^s they ufc 
ti^ letters (jltt. Would any EnglifhmWn to 
whom tl^s was unknown, ever think of pro* 
jouncing thofe two letters like his own i. And 
JiiOW do we know, but by ibme analogy e- 
equally ftrange to usj and peculiar to their 
language, the ^cient Greeks pronounced yv^ 
rtv^ J6T, 7i% ivy ^t the beginning of words, 
the TfJ ift AtyvTrjiovg the xtj, in HXexT/)^;^'* 
y^Cy the fiv ilk Ti[A}/H in a 4ifi^rcnt mannq^ 
from aaiy that we can guefs ? How, in Ihort, do 
we know, but they pronounced all combinations 
of confonants which have not the property of 
lengthening the preceding fyUable, as one letter ? 
It is alfo poffibk, that they might totally dropi 
fome of thpfe confonants in pronunciation : both 
cafes arc common in our own language ; and it 
is furely more reafonable to argue concerning the 
pronunciation of a dead language upon the prin-. 
ciples of a well known living one, than concern- 
ing the pronunciation of fuch a living language 

\ip<)n 
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Upon the principles of one that no longer exifts 
but upon paper, and moft particulars concerning 
the pronunciation of which muft confequently 
ever remain in abfolute obfcurity. 

But Dr. Fofter feems to think his comparifon 
of the words Jlrengthen^ and ooTy an irrefragable 
argument againft the neceflity of delay in the 
utterance of confonants. He is howeVfcr hardly 
quite candid upon this occafion. He knows 
that the confonants Jir^ or any others, preceding 
a vowel, afiedled not in the leaft the quantity of 
the fyllable formed with that vowel to any. pur- 
pofe of poetical or rhetorical harmony, not even 
with the Greeks and Romans ; whofq ears, he 
tells us, and probably with truth, were much 

tnore nice and difcerning than ours. The ng 
have, as he alfq knows, but a fingle found, re- 

fembling the French «, only not quite fo nafal ; 

and th form properly but one letter. Here then 

are his fix confonants and an afpirate reduced to 

mo, and thefe being preceded by one of the 

fhorteft vowel-founds in our language, how can 

the fyllable be otherwife than one of the fhorteft 

pf thofe whofe quantity can be called long ? 



Confonant- 
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Confonant- founds are of a ftubborn nature^ 
and admit neither lengthening nor contrafting. 
Vowels, on the contrary, admit both almoft to 
infinity. The unmuficalnefs of the northern lan- 
guages is not owing to the fhortnefs of their 
fyllables, but to the fhortnefs of their vowel- 
founds ; and die fuperior euphony of the Greeks^ 
was in a great meafure derived from the oppofitc 
circumftance *. We have reafon to think, that 
they pronounced their long vowels, not only 
longer than we do, but longer alfo than die 
Romans, and this, in fome meafure, on the 
authority of Horace, 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotunh 
Mufa locjui. 

I have already obfervcd that we have' m our 
language but one vowel-found with the length 
rcquifite for a long quantity without being fup- 
ported by a fucceeding confonant, and it feems 
needlefs to add anything here in anfwer to Dr. Fof- 

ter-s; 

♦ Tarm ftj (t«i» ^uvrii^wtj K^artra fAtf * r»> ««» ^ufi* ^i'.rw a'Tn- 
Tf^{^ Tsl Tf ftMK^oii Koi ruv ^^foiiui oqot fAnftViiiTUi Kara. Ttjv iKpofOVf 
oTi ir»>M» ij;n^£»Tai xp^^^* *** "^^ TruLfjuctloi » xoclaxoTrrn rov rovot ; 
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ter^s remark upon the length of vowels. To 
be convinced that he is wrong it will be fiiHy 
Sufficient to hear the words r^/?/ and r(7jfl/ properly 
pronounced. 

With regard to the word majejlyy an Englilh- 
man gives to the a what Mr. Johnfon calls its 
open found, which is its common fhort found, 
nor will any Englifti^ear bear to have that found 
Jcngthened in that word as it is in the ^ord falher. 
The firft fyllabje of majejly is therefore, in En- 
glilh pronunciation, Ihort. A Scotsman, on 
the contrary, gives to the a its Englifh broad 
found, orfomething nearly refembling it j and 
thus makes the firft fyllable long. 

The juftnefs of Dr. F's obfervation \x^on privy 
tmAprivatey niakes it appear extraordinary that 
analogy did not lead him to truth throughout : 
that nothing (hould have mduced him to inquire 
vrhy the firft fyllable of private^ is long, and of 
privy ^ Ihort •, and if he did give a thought that 
^ay, that he could mifs of fo eafy a folution as 
this : the firft fyllable of private is long, becaufe 
it has a long vowel followed by a confonant •, the 
firft of privy is fhort, becaufe its vowel is fhort, 
and fucceeded but by one confonant. Had he 

gone 
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gone thus far he would have found that his ob* 
fcrvation would have flood as well thus : ** the 
" accent is on a fhort fyllable in mdjefty and mi-^ 
^ giCy tho on a long one infdfberfyy and m^or.'^. 






u 



To this obfervation, that " we Engliffi cannot 
" readily elevate a fyllable without lengthening 
^ it^" he adds in a note^ *' This is confirmed by 
the dccifive authority of Mr. Samuel J<^ibny 
whole very great abilities, and extenfive erudi- 
tion have done an honour to his age and coun- 
try. He, in the rules of his profody, prefixed 
to his dictionary, confiders the acute tone and 
long quantity in Englilh verfc, as equivalent 
by afting together.** The concurring autho- 
rities of Dr. Fofter and Mr Johnfon are without 
doubt very formidable, yet, when oppofed to truth^ 
no more to be regarded than the academU auctm- 
tasy of which Dr. Fofter makes fo light, and whiciv 
he has indeed, pretty well proved to be fallible^ 
It however appears from the extreme brevity with- 
which Mr Johnfon has treated this fubjeft, thar 
he never beftowcd' miKh attention upon it, and 
Ks labors have been fo extraordinary, that thoie- 
muft be peculiarly uncandid, who are not much 
more inclined to wonder at the great things 
idiich^ he has done well, than to cavil at die 

fittlc:^ 
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little ones which he has neglefted. But he is in 
reality far from being fo favorable to Dr. 
Fofter^s caufe as the doftor feems to apprehend. 
His account of the long and fhort founds of our 
vowels, correfponds exaftly, as far as it goes, 
with that given in the foregoing feftion, and all 
his examples of fhort, as well as of long fylla- 
blesi are accented. * One fhould in truth think 
it impoflible that the man who wrote the remarks 
upon accent and quantity inferted in the fccond 
feftion of thefe obfervatioris^ or indeed that any 
Englifhman who has red thofe remarks, could 
fancy any inability in himfelf to unite an acute 
accent with a fhort quantity. If old prejudices, 
countenanced by high authority, fhould incline 
any one yet to doubt. Dr. Fofler's own account of 
the particular nature of the acute tone, feems 
fufficient to convince the moil fceptical. 

^' In reg^d to the acute, even when it is joinv- 
^ ed with a long fyllable, as in contimnity tho* 
^' the duration of the found be long, the power 
** and effedt of the acute is fhort, and quick to 
*' the fenfe. When a high note fucceeds a low 
^ one, or rifes above the grave tone of voice, the 

" perception 

* See both the grammar and the didionary^ particularly 
•u the ktters £; I; and K% 
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•• perception of it is fiidden and inftantaneous, 
" before the continuance of the note is detcr*- 
" mined one way or the other for long or fhort. 
" The account which I have here attempted to 
" give of the true nature and power of the acute 
" tone is confirmed by what Ariftotle, de anima^ 
*« in his chapter -Trspl i}/o(f;a x, uycovigy f^ys> 7^ /*«' 

*' Xi) 7^ ^^ jSapu sv woXXcJ sV oXlfov, AcutUS 
** Jonus movet fenfum in hrevi tempore plurimum : 
" Gravis vero in multo paulum. Again in another 
^^ place I'^^o'j Iv (pm'iO^iog ovrogxctroi to \Xtyoi^ 
<4 .. — 7-0 Si O^v Si oXi!oTi^T06 TOf^yxim Cutn a* 
" eutus in voce emftat breviter — acutus proter bre- 
" vitatem vel levitatem^ velox. It may perhaps 
" receive a farther illuftration from a paffage of 
" Plutarch in his ^jueStiones Platonica^ where he 
" is treating of founds in general. That author 
** having mentioned the harmony of (bunds, lay:?^ 
** 0§u^ ftgy ^uf To^x^^ UvsTociy Soipvg Ss o (ipotr- 
'* Svq* Sio X, wpoje^v Ktvov^i t'^v uta-dtjo'iv oi c^sig* 
** oTOiV CB Tor/roig f}0f} fjLotfotivofjLivoig 7^ uwoXniyo^ 
** fABvoig 01 CpccSBTg BTTiCciXcotriv CCpX^fjbSVOi^ to 
*' xpocBev avrcHv SI ofjiOWotQslotv, riSovr^^ tvi uKoij 
*' 73-apBgx^Vf yjv o-Vfi(pu;viav K0tXS(rtv. AcutUS t^ 

^ynim celer fit^ gravis vcro tardus: quare et prins 
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" mcvit^ finfum acuH foni. Cum vero bis epaf^t 
." cefUibus fucceiant graves incipienUs^ mixtum quid- 
*^ datn ex bis per natm^ £on^ementiam voluptatem 
^Sioudilui pr^het^ quam fymphofiiam vocant. The 
" explanation i^hich Macrobius gives of the acute 
*' found is lik6 the preceding. Diximus nunquam 
fonum fieri ^ nifi aere percujfo. Ut autem fcnus 
ipfe aut ACUTiOR ant cravior proferatur^ i£lus 
** efficit : qui ium ingens et celer incidit acutum 
"^ fonum ptafiaf \ Ji t ardior leniorte ora-^ 
** viOREM. IniiciQ eft virga ; qua dum auras 
"^percutit^ Ji mpulfu cito feriat^ fonum acuit : 
*'>J LENTiOR, x^ViAviv^ fetit auditum. In fidihus 
** quoque idem videmusx qua Ji trafiU arSicre tea- 
** duntury atute fntant •, fi 4axiore^ gravius,,** Page 

** Notwithftandirtg the felufiancfc of VofliiiS^ 
«* Henninius, and thoufands after theni, to ad- 
^' mit the acute as compatible with a fhort time 5 
** if 1 could have them .near me with a flute in 
^^ my hand, or rather with an organ before us, I 
** would engage to convince them of the con* 
*^ fiftency of thefe two. I would take any two 
" keys next to each other, one of which would 
" confequently give a found lower than the 
*' other ! fuppofe the words ^uh before us, 

'' or 
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I 

or apovpuv j both which words Voflius would 
circumflex on the penultimate, inftead of giv- 
ing an acute to the firfl: according to our 
prefcnt marks : I would conformably to theft 
marks juft touch the higher key for the mitial 
« , and take my finger off immediately ; and 
then touch the lower key on which I would 
dwell longer than I did on the higher, and 
that would give me a grave with a long time 
** for the fyllable n ; the fame lower key I would 
** juft touch again, and inftantly leave it, which 
** would give me a grave with a fhort time for 
*' ^6 : agiJi. Now if this can be done on a 
wind-inftrument withi/i the narrow compas of 
two notes, it may be done by the organs of 
** human fpeech, which are of the nature of a 
wind-infltrument, in ordinary pronunciation. 
For the fopnds of our voice in common Ipeech 
differ from thofe of flich mufical inftniments, 
not in quality^ but in arithmetical difcrete 
quantity or number only, as hath beeii obferv- 
^* ed before, and is confirmed by the decifive 
** judgment of that nice and difcerning critic 
*' Dionyfius of HalicarnaflTus. Here then js, 
** to demonftration, an acute tone confiftent with 
^ a fhort time, and a grave tone with a long 
i! onp/* p. 342, 343. Strange it feems, that 

F the 
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^ author of this paflage Ihould mamtain an 
opinion fo contrary to truth, fo repugnant to 
his own purpofe, fo belied by daily and hourly 
fsxperiencp, as that the union of the acute tonci 
with a ftiort quantity feldom occur$ in Englifl^ 
|>ronunciation, and is hardly praftic^ble by an 
Englifh voice. 

£very language has its pettiliaJr mfclhod of 
accentuation: the fame words ^ett ditfetisntly 
accented in the different Grfeek dial^fts, and with 
us the fame words are differently accented by the 
Englifli and Scots, The Accentuation is in ihort 
^he great difficulty in learriiiig any foreign pro- 
liunciktionv- We know that in the Latin lan- 
guage, there was no word which refcmlsled both 
in times and tones the wbirds 4e/Jf, and up^pecv^ 
for if the.pcnultimate was long, it '^'as alway§ acut- 
pd or cifcumflexed. In Engliih it is vefy common 
for a ihort antepenultimate to be ^cUted when 
the penultimate is lofig l)y hieaiis 'df -confonants, 
a3 in honefty^ but very UiicomtaGh where the 
pcnukimate has along vow^l Or diphthong. 'Our 
language is however ndt without ihltances of it in 
pompo^nd words, as gunpowder^ Jmrljiftgy 'wdy^ 
Mri^S* feofdringy frejkvodter^ iiightfounder^d : But 
it iiiay be obfertcd, that <:ohtrary -to the ge- 
neral 



neral pronunciation of triflyllables accented on 
the firft, thcfe words have the fecond fyllable 
xoore ftrongly fliarked by the voice than the 
diird. We Jiave aifo compound diffyllaSles ac- 
<3ented on the firft, with a loag vowel in the fe- 
<x>iid \ but here xoo the jGbcond is more marked 
Jby the voice than in conunon diflyliables : 
thirteen^ fourteen^ threefold^ fourfold^ doveUke^ 
JiarUgbt^ Jhipwrigbt^ longboat. In Ibme com- 
pound words alfo the accent is occafionally tran- 
fcrred from the fecond to the firft on account of 
emphafis \ and then if the vowel of the fecond 
were long, it ftill retains its length. Thus the 
word unaliered has naturally the acute on the fe- 
cond fyllable, but if the queftion be afked, " Is 
it Altered ?" it may be anfwered, " No : it re- 
mains unaltered," the ftrong accent accompany- 
ing the eniphafis on the firft fyllable. But here 
the fecond retains a weak circumflex, and the 
voice falls not quite till it comes to the third. 
The progreffion therefore from a fhort fyllable 
acuted to a long vowel unaccented, being with- 
out the bounds of Englifh pronunciation, h^th 
fome difiiculty to an Englifh voic^ ; none, per- 
haps, to execute it, but certainly fbme to do it 
gracefully. We need however neither wonder at 
this, nor be aihamed of it, fince a moment's re- 

coUeAion 
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colleftion may remind us that many foreigners, 
after living among us twenty or thirty years, 
retain ftill an awkwardnefs in pronouncing 
many Englifh words ; and that fcarcely any evq: 
acquire our pronunciation fo perfeftly, but that 
they may be diftinguifhed by what is properly 
enough called in the vulgar phrafe, a foreign ac- 
cent. 



§ECT, 
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S E C T. V. 

.... .1 

T?OR examples of the comparatire length of 
•*• fyllables I have hitherto generally chofen a- 
cuted fyllables ; and for this reafon : the different 
fQund and the different length 6f the vowels is iri 
thefe more flrongly perceptible becaufe more 
ftrongly offered to the ear, whith is fhocked at 
the leafl inaccuracy in pronouncing them ; but is 
ib little fcfupulous concermng unacciented fyl- 
lables, that great inaccuracies in the proriuncialioA 
of them pafs unregarded. Hence it happens that 
in common difcourfc few fuch fyllables have long 
vowels. In the mc5i*e folemn delivery which a 
ftudied oration or a ferious poem require, fuch 
fyllables have freqiierltiy long voxels ; bat then 
it is very much at the difcretion of the Ipeaker J 
for we have ho ftandard; ho fettled cuftom to 
determine which of thdfe fyllables fhould have 
theif Vowels lengthened; 

How fcrupulous the ear is concerning accented 
iyllables, and how much lefs it regards the 
tinaccerited will appear ftrongly in thefe in- 
ftances among 'many others that might be pro^ 

duced :' 
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duccd : in the word almoft^ properly pronoun- 
ced, tte a has i£s broad founds and the firit 
fyliable has confequently more than the length 
mdifpeiifibly requifite to conftitute a long qiun^ 
tky. With that pronunciation it has this pe- 
culiarity, diat the accent i$ given indifferently to 
cither fyllabk ^ may contribute moft to the 
harmony of (die period^ tho more commonly to 
the firit But in the quick utterance of con> 
moa conveiiation, not only the a is contrafted 
to its very ihortefi: ibund, but- the / is totally 
di^t. In this ibite the ear will by no mean^ 
fuffer the accent on the firll fyliable, but ftriftly 
requires it on the laft. Again, in colloquial 
pronunciation a fhort quantity is commonly 
given to the firft fyliable of or^^ion \ in folemn 
i^)eaking, a long one: it naay however have either 
Oft apy occafion without any oflfenfive impro- 
pripty. But in the word oratory^ where the firffr 
fyliable is accented^ however deliberate the 
manner of fpeaking^ and however folemn the. 
occafion, the ear will by no means allow it more 
than its proper fhort time : it will neither fiifFer 
the fhort found of the ^ to be lengthened, a3 in 
the firfl fyliable of offer and aitdit6r^ nor the 
common long o^ to be ufcd, as in oral. Sq 
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far is accent frQm occafioning a Ipng time itt 
fevery fyUable to which it is given by an Engliflx 
voice: 

JFrom the inciifltrehcc bf the car to utiacccnted 
fyllables it happens that in homogeneal words H 
change in the difpofition of the accent frequently* 
bccafions an alteration in the quantities, ap^ 
piren$^ apparition.^ negcition^ tXglitive\ nvTring^ 
rfvmnce •, oroCtion b rater i borfzon^ bSrtzonfal : . 
and here npt only the quantities, but the very 
founds of the vowels are changed; 

Unaccented vowels are^ as we have bbferVed^ 
ftiort, unjefs the fpeaker chufes to lengthen 
them, which is feldom done but in folemn de- 
livery. The vowel /, vpjien it has its firJff, or . 
proper long found, as in folefnnizdtiony myfl 
however be excepted; What is remarked of thei 
iirfl: found of i in the third fedion will accoutit 
for this peculiarity. The other vowels, where- 
ever the eftabliflied cuftom of pronunciation , 
gives them their proper long founds may have 
that found either loiig or fhort at the difcretion 
of the Ipeaker. Otherwife unaccented vowels 
are ncceflarily fhort. 
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Accented fyllables are perfeftly fit for e^^ 
amples of comparative quantity, as will appear 
from this confideration : they have in our pro- 
nunciation four progreffive, and fixt degrees of 
quantity with the fame vowel found ; i . beings 
2. bidding, 3. binder^ feeming J j^.feemly. It is dif- 
ficult, to conceive a fyUable, with or without 
accent, fhorter than the firft of being is in collo- 
quial pronunciation : but we have fyllables long« 
er than the longeft of thefe^ as in foundboard^ 
roundly, appointment. How abfurd then to give 
to all thefe fyllables, fo widely difiering in quan- 
tity, equally the title of long, and how much 
more abfurd to fuppofe that the mere abfence of 
the acute accent can reduce the longeft of them 
to a lefs quantity than that of the fhorteft re- 
taining it. 

When every particular which in Englilh pro- 
nunciation affefts quantity, has been weH con- 
fidered, it will i^ot be difiicult to make a juft 
comparifbn of the quantities of unaccented with 
thofe of other unaccented, or with thofe of accen- 
ted fyllables -, and there is one comparifon which^ 
if our fyftem yet wants corroboration, will, with 
thofe who have their fenfe of hearing moderately 

accurate, contribute much to that end* With 

regard. 
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Itgard to the degree of accuracy requifite, I am 
far from prcfuming to prefcribe it, but willingly 
embrace the- determination of Plutarch, who has 
given his opinion very exprefsly upon that point, 
as the reader may have obferved in the 2d feftion 
of this effay. Let then accented and unaccented 
fyUables be felefted which have both vowel and 
confonant founds exaftly alike, and whofe dif- 
ference lies in the accent only-, as in impotent^ im- 
politic ; signify^ Jignificant 5 decent ^ accentual ; aiU 
tboTj authentic ; idolize^ idolatrous ; fujlenance^ 
fuftaining •, ordar^ ordain : it will be found abfo- 
lutely impoffible for the voice to arrive at the 
fecond fyllable of the words whofe firft is unac- 
cented, in lefs time than it requires to get to the 
fecond of thofe other words which have the ftrong 
accent on the firft. Either tlien accent has no 
power of lengthening a fyllable, or, if fuch a 
power exifts, it is of the fame kind with the vi- 
brations of a bell, the accented fyllable continuing 
to tinkle while the voice proceeds in the utterance 
of other fyUables. Strangely ^bfurd as this no- 
tion muft appear to thofe who determine by their 
fenfe of hearing alone fuch matters as fall under 
the cc^nizance of that fenfe only, and direftly 
contradictory as it is to all the obfervations that 
remain to us from the aqcicnts upon the fubjeft, 

yet 
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jrei Kas it hetn conceived md ch^ijflbed by ^ mari 
of high reputation wth for ingenuity attd karihi 
ing, and lately adopted by an e}egaat critic of 
our own age and nation : Sjtilai^ au^ ki^iui 
itUervallum penetrate ^ f lures fui Jimilii fyltabai 
propagat in aite \ ideofue et diutius vivii ejus imagei 
dudibiUsj Of a difianiibus mlius percipitury & nia^ 
jori intervaiU repciitur ab e<b$^ quam^llaia grabis^ 
4ut fyUahica acceniu remife prolata : n^ /ecus ae 
jit in char da intenJiUs du8a quam in ea qtke rennffiusi 
& hinc mmirum ejt^ utfyllabik acuta videatur fem^ 
pet longior quam gravis^ Jpeffata fcilicet mora i 
nan quia dum efi in ore proferentis ipfi infifiitur^ fed 
quia eJHsJpecies in aere vivit. Kirch. Mufur. 1. viii. 
c. 7. Webb on poetry andmufic,p. 87. As well 
might one reafon againft one who fhould affirm 
{how to be black, arid jet white, as againft fuch 
a doftrine. The reader will have obferved how 
diredlly repugnant it is to the opinions of Arif- 
*totle, Plutarch and Macrobius nientioncd in tlic 
4th feftion. For my own part I reft perfeclly* 
fatisfied with the €onvi<5lion that . my hearing 
aflprds me, corroborated by the opinions of all 
the ancients, and moft of the moderns who have 
written cm the fubjeft, who fecm perfeftly agreed 
that the human voice not only afts by powers 
mu^h rcfembling thofe of mufKal wind-inftru- 

menrs 
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tnents in general, but that in fa^ft k is a nlufical 
iwrind inftrument, and from its nature abfolutdy 
incapable of uttering two founds at once* But it 
IS faid that from die percuffion of the air the 
found continues to be heard beyond the time of 
utterance. If this whimfical notion could pofliMy 
be verified, what horrid difcords would not a 
hoboy make in the hands of the moft fkiilful 
player ? Nay, Farinelli' himfclf could fing no- 
thing but echo-pieces. We may fefely conclude 
then that mere accent has no power by which it 
can protract founds 

Emphafis feems to h^vc contributed not a lit- 
tk to the confufion between accent and quantity. 
Thefe two, height and length, are fo perfeftly 
diftinft in their nature, that no two qualities 
fubfiftiiig in one fabjeft can be morefo. 9«t 
emphafis^ which Scaliger calls afflatio in latUu^ 
dine^ and Prifcian fimply breadth^ is not fo palpa- 
bly diftinguifhable from the other two. The 
terms hcfight and length exprefs with the utmoft 
fimplicity, and the utmoft jH^cifion the proper* 

ties of accent and quantity -, but it requires fomc 

* 

refinement to conceive the relation between em- 
phafis and breadth ; and in this they differ, that 
trnphafis partakes more of the nature of height^ 

tha0 
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than of length. Accent is infeparable from iti 
With quantity alfo it has its conneftion, and 
may on fome occafions, with fufficient propriety 
be faid to create a long time, giving it to fyllablcs 
naturally ftiort ; a power which mere accent ne* 
vcr has : 

Not to know ME argues thyfelf unknown. 
But WE are fpifits of another mold. 
Die of a rofe in aromatic pain. 
O fountain Arethufe, and thou> honored flood 
Smooth-Hiding Mincius. — ^ 

the words me^ we^ die^ thou^ fimply accented,^ 
as their fxtuation in the fentence requires, tho 
their vowels be long, are yet for want of fupport- 
ingconfonants, fhort fyllables j but when inflated 
with that emphafis which the fenfe here demands, 
they fwelly if I may be allowed the expreflion, 
in height, ir^ length, and in breadth, beyond 
their natural fize. This pov/cr of the emphafis 
is cheifly perceptible in monofylkbles, for being 
divided in longer words, it lofes greatly of its 
effect:. In monofyllables with a fhort vowel fol- 
lowed by a confonant, emphafis never produces 
the vowel, JDUt if that confonant be a femivowel, 
feems fometimes to lengthen the confbnant-found, 
as will be more particularly obferved hereafter. 

1> 
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The confideration of the powers of emphalU, 
aftd of the mutability of our vowel-founds, will 
make it clear why monofyllables ending with a 
vowel have moftly that vowel long when acuted^ 
and fhort when otherwife; and will folve aU 
other feeming difficulties in Englifli quantity, 
without recurring in any cafe to that unaccount- 
able neceflity which Dr Fofter and others have 
fuppofed an Englifti voice to be under, o£ length- 
jcning every fyllable which it acutcs. We pro- 
nounce the acuted fyllable in festivity y fhort. A 
Scotfman lengthens it, not by ufmg the Englilh 
long found of r, but by producing the Engliih 
Ihort found of /, pronouncing tiie word as if 
WTitttn feSteevfty. His accentuation, it may be 
faid, is dififerent j but an Englifli voice will with- 
out any difficulty pronounce the word with the 
' Scottifli alteration of time, and retain its own tone. 
If, fpeaking the words give me the book^ we acute 
fhe firft, leaving the fecond and third unaccented, 
^he vowels of the fecond and third will have ex- 
actly the found of the vowejs in the fecond and 
third fyllables of enmity j that is the long found 
of e, ftiortened, \vhich is the common flaort found 
of /. If we acute the fyllable me^ we lengths^ 
it ; but clearly not from any neceffity that the 
Ypice is vnder, becaufe any Englifli voice can 

give 
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^ve it, the acuted, either a long, or a ihort 
time juft as ealily as . he can pronounce at plea- 
furc ftjUvtty^ or feftlivity. Why then do we 
lengthen dwfe nionofyllables when we acute them 
land th»i only ? If I fhould iky that cuilom will 
have k fo, quern penes arbitrium efi^ et jus^ tt 
wrma lofuendi, it wer^ perhaps an anfwer that 
could not be objeded to % but it may be added, 
tJiat a ftrong accent is never given to them, but 
IS a neceflary concomitant of emphaiis; and 
length cf time concurs wkh ftrength of tone ta 
tnark the empfaafis more ilxongly« We pro^ 
nounce me^ and »pr, unaccented^ ^exaftly alike i 
but if in faying give me my book^ our meaniiiig n^ 
quires an emphafis on the word m/^ the empha- 
fis, by its power of extending will make the 
fyllable long, and its concomkant accent will 
-demand that thej^ have its proper long found; or 
rather, the ear wili demand it on account of the 
ftrong accent. 
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SECT, VI, 

' v(ft ure rigte in ow obficrvations throii^ihc 
foitgoiBg fedrotts^ \rt are now pojBcilcd ^ 
<:veFjr rcquiiitfc for analyfing any piece cf EngliSi 
poetry whatfoever, Sqch an analyfis will ferve as a 
feftof the 'tru^ o£ aH difc for^oiaig lObfcrv^ations, 
and by fuch stn ftnal^fifiofily can we difcovtr the ra- 
•(ioaale-of harmony in En^liih fpeech, and aicert^iu 
the rujes of Englifli verfification. For the purpofc 
of thi$ analyfis blank verfe is much .preferable to 
rimed, not only becaufe it admits greater variety 
of harmony, but alfo becaufe it fubfifls by the 
llrength d{ harmony iadone : and df oiq* pocmis 
ih'blarfc yerfe tione can ^be ttiore prcfpcr than thofe 
cff MBton "j be<rff|pife, ks Dr. Fofter very jmftly bb^ 
^rves, " There is :no kind or d^ee of harmony 
^' of *wbich Our language is capable, which m^ 
" not be ifoond i^ numberlefs inftances through 
^* Milton's writings 4 the excellency of whofe ear 
*^ fcems tQ have been equal to that of his ima- 
,^' gination and learning." 

Thstt fedate majcily of numlbers fo highly be- 
Vomirig ithe Opening of an epic poem, is itrikingly 
^bfcrvable in *the.firft lines of Paradifc Loft, in 

which 
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which the lubjeft is propofed, notwithftanding 
that they have, as Mr. Addifon has remarked, 
die utmoft fimplicity of thought and expiTfTion •, 
and as the biftiop of Briftol farther remarks, tliere 
is a beautiful variety in the numbers, which of 
themfclves charm every reader : thefe lines are 
therefore every way fit for our purpofe. 

Of ma'n'3 ( fi'rft dis[6be'd|ience,— a'nd | the fru'it 
Of th5't|forbi'd|deni tre'e|-whofe mo'rjtal ta'fte 
Brou'ght dea'th | Tnto ) the wo'rld j-an4 all | our wo^e. 
With loTs ( of ^'jden-ti'll 1 5 ne gre'ajter man 
Refl:5're I us,-a nd | regain | the birfs|f ul se'at, 5 

Sl'ng heavenlly MuYe,|— that o'n | the se'jcret top 
Of blrcb, 6V I of ST'|nii,-4rdft | mfpfre 
Tha'tShepheqd,-.wh6|ri'rfl: ta ught|the chofen se'ed* 
In' the I begi'n|nTng— ho'w | iht heavens [ andea'rth 
RoTe ou^t [ of Cha^jos t^-o r | If Silon hill i o 

Deli ght| the^ mo're,|r-andSn6|a's bro'ok |tliat flo w*d 
Fi'ft by' I the o'jracle^ | of Godjl-.? the'nc^ 
Invo'ke | thy ai'd|— to my^ | adve'hltrous fong 
Tha'^t with I no' mi^d|dle fli'ght [--Inte'nds | to foar 
Abo'vej th' Aolnian mou'nt, |— while It | purfu'es 15 
Thi'ngs un,attemp|ted ye't | — In proTe (or rhy'me. 
A'hd chi'efiy thJu, |5' fpmt, --that do'A | prefer 
Bef 6're | a'il te'mlples-th' u pjrlght he'art, | and puVe, 

iLftru'a; 
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JnfhTJ'a(mc,for|th5'uknoVft}|--tho'ufrom)thefI'rft 
Waft pre1fEnt,..a'nd, I with mi^ghlty wT'ngs|outfpread^ 
bo VclTke Ifa'tft bro^ng-on | the va'ft | abyTs 2I 
ARd ma^d'ft | it pre'^ant :~wha't | tn me | Is da'rk 
lUu'lmTn •,— wKat | is 16 w, ( ra'ife and | fuppo'rt, 
I'ha^tj to I the height |-.6f thfs | gre'at a'rigume nt# 
r may I afre'itj— ete'rjnal pro^vide'^ncc, 25 

And ju's|tif y' j-thc wa'ys J of Go'd j to men; 

A feW remarks which this analyfis fuggefts may 
be neccffary before we proceed in our inquiry. 

'The bifhop of Briftol, in his eiceHertt cditioii 
bf Milton's works, obferves, that '*bcfidethc 
** other methods which Miltoii has employed 
** to diverfify and improve his numbers, he takes 
** the fame liberties as Shakefpear and others of 
^* our old poets, and in imitation of the Greeks 
** and Latins often cuts off the vowel at the 
^* end of a word when the next word begins 
*' with a vdwel ; tho he does not like the Greeks, 
• wholly drop the vowel, but retains it in writing, 
" like the Latins; Another liberty that he takes ] 
" likewife for the greater improvement and va- 
^' riety of his verfification is pronuncing the 
^^ fame word fometimes as two fyllables, and 

G fomc- 
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•* fbmetime^asoniyone fyllable,or two fhort ones. 
" We have frequent inftances in j^/r/V, ruini 
" r/V/, reafon^ bighejl^ and feveral other words.'* 
Thus he remarks on the following lines. 

IVhom reafon hath equal'd, force hath made fupreme 



cc 



Reafon is to be pronounced here as one 
fyUable, or two fhort ones, as it is likewife in 
" book viii. 1. 591, and ix. 55^. 



-K » 



It gives me great fatifaAion to find fo judi- 
cious a critic as the bifhop of Briflol, who hath 
confidered Milton's poetry fo attentively, agreeing 
with me almofl intirely in what little he has faid 
upon Englifh profody,| and plainly unacquainted 
with any neceffity that an Ehglifh voice labors 
under of lengthening acuted fyllables. With 
all due refpeft I mufl however diflent from his 
foregoing obfervation. The Englifh idiom will 
not readily admit the elifion of any final vowel 
except that of the article tbe^ and modern poets 
ufe no other. But it feems very well to admit 
on many occafion? the method often ufed by the 
Italians of in-a-manner melting vowels together. 
At any rate a fyllable ending with a vowel and 
followed by a vowel is always Ihort, and there 

will 
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>^I1 be found no inftance in the, Paradifc Loft 
where the final vowel will not be better pro- 
nounced than mute. Indeed one of the great 
defefts of our Ipeech being a want of vowels^ 
Milton's manner of afiembling them was very 
judicioufly imagined to remedy that want,and the 
efFe<5l is univerfally good; With regard to the 
pronunciation of two fyllables a$ only one, or 
as two (hort ones, it will be found that all the 
paffages to which the bilhop alludes may be 
analyfed into feries of feet proper forEnglifti 
verfe, without either reducing "the number of 
fyllables, or making any one fhort which is pro- 
perly lortg. " As there arc evidently, fays Mr; 
" Shenftone, words in Englilh poetry that have 
** ail the force of a dactyl, and^ if properly 
" inferted,- have no fmall beauty on that ac- 
" count, it feems abfurd to contraft,- or print 
" them otherwife than at length." EJfay^on 
i^oks and writers; But of this more hereafter. 
Two thirigs farther we muft however remark 
how : very fhort fyllables, brevibus breviores,^ 
frequently occur in Englifh pronunciation ; arid 
tho by far the gf eateft part of our fyllables come 
regularly and manifeftly under the two heads 
long and fhort, yet there are fome few which can 
fearcely with fufKcient propriety be affigned to 

either 
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either of thofe dmfions. Thefc are fuch whc^ 
Vowel is followed by two confonants diftinftly 

pronounced, and confequently requiring a doubk 
aftion of the voice^ but the Vowel itfelf of that 
itnperfedt kind noticed in the third fe6tion, being 
tittle more than the found we can give to a liquid 
without a vowel- The imperfection of this found 
b moil eminent in the final le with a preceding 
confonant, where the vowelj tho written after^ 
is pronounced before the / *, in the Copulative and^ 
and in on and en when immediately following an 
accented fyllable, as in reafon^ heaven^ beavenif. 
The bilhop of Briftol frequently leaves out the 
iecond e of heaven^ and beavenfy^ but this feems 
wholly needleis^ for the pronunciation remains 
preciiely^ the fame as when it is retained* This 
Cropping of the vowel with the nafal utterance of 
the Hy which is always uled with it^ forms the 
moft ungraceful found in our pronunciation^ 
Neither is it ufed conftaiitly, nor are the occafions 
when it is ufed pointed out by orthography 
accent or any thing ^but cuflom- In folemn de« 
livery however a fuller pronunciation of the 
vowel may be proper herc^ as on other occafions^ 
than is ufual in common difcourfe- I have fome- 
times left thefe uncertain and anomalous fyllablet 
without the mark of (quantity* 

It 
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It has been remarked, in the fifth Seftion, that 
emphalis has a very particular power of length-? 
ening monofyllables, and that where their vowel 
is neccflarijy Ihort, it fometime? extends even td 
iemiyowelt<:on{bnants. This may be obferved iq 
the words death in thie fecond Jine of Paradifc 
I-oft, TiXidJingj in the fi^. The voice may dwell 
thus on femivowels even in polyfyllables that are 
emphatical, as on the firft fyllable of iUumin^ in 
the twenty-third line j which n^ay thus be made 
long, tho the vowel will by no means admit pro* 
traction. The monofyllable titty in the fourth 
line is made long by the fucceeding word, which 
is always pronounced as if a «; preceded the o. 
The letter b has not always equal power in oyr 
language. It is often wholly unnoticed by the 
voice, as in bonefty fiepberd : in fonie words it is a 
gentle afpiration, and in others foftrongan afpi?. 
ration as to caufe a delay of the voice equal to that 
of any confonant. The experiment may be made 
by fpeaking the words an boneft jhepberdy ftrft as 
they are commonly fpoken, and afterward ^ving 
lo the b the fame ftrong afpiration which is ufed 
in Umt^ and btrd. The cuftom univerfally folr 
lowed of ufing an for the indefinite article before 
words beginning with b unpronounced, and a 
fimply before thofe whofe firft vowel is ftrongly 

afpiratedt 
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afpirated, fufficiently proves the mode of difFe-r 
rence perceived by the generality of Englilh ears;. 
The ftrong afpirate has fo far the power of a 
*confonant as to prevent any hiatus. I have 
marked the laft fyllable of cbaos^ agreeably to 
common pronunciation, which gives to the o tlic 
fame long found as in crofs. 

It is generally, I believe univerfally, agreed 
by thofe learned men who have had the moft ex- 
tenfive knowledge of languages, that the ancient 
Greek was the moft harmonious ever fpoken in 
the world, and that the Latin held the fecond 
rank. The. moft harnionious language will of 
courfe admit the moft perfeft mode of verfi- 
fication ; and if I aflert that the poets of all 
nations ufe the moft perfeft mode of which their 
language is^ capable, experience will probably 
juftify the obfervation. 

We know ^hat Greek and J^atin verfe are fun- 
damentally conftituted by a certain regular dif- 
tribution of long and fhort fyllables called meter^ 
but that there was farther neceffary to its per- 
feftion a proper difpofition of the accents, paufe, 
^nd cefure. Here then were four diftinft re- 
^^ifij:es ^o the poetical harm.ony of the two moft 

n:ufica\ 
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mulical languages in the world. Meter is the 
principal of thefc : accent, according to the 
united teftimony of the ancient writers who 
have left any thing upon the fubje<^, held the 
fecond rank : the paufe and cefure are of in- 
ferior confideration. 

Until it was known what fyllables in our 
language have a long, and what a fhort quantity, 
it was impoffible to difcover how far our verfi- 
fication is founded on meter. The quantity of 
Syllables being determined, fufficiently at leaft for 
that purpofe, if we examine any number of our 
moft harmonious verfcs we fliall find the meter ex- 
ceedingly irregular; too much fo to be by any pof- 
Ability the fundamental efficient of the harmony* 

Accent appears to have been even in the Greek 
and Latin languages little lefs e(]fential to the 
general harmony than meter itfelf. "Among 
•* the conftituent parts of perfe£t writing or 
Ipeaking, which Dionyfius recites in his 1 9th 
chapter, he mentions accents as fuch : <r;g^- 

"I 

*' KiXiu Tov Kopov. All kinds of rhetorical figures^ 

♦J and different tones of voice that are called acccents^ 

. " which 
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«^ which hy their variety infenftbly beguile m, and 

" prevent our heing fated and fatigued hy an irkfome 

^< repetition of the fame found, p. i53-" The 

' '^ fame author in another part of his rhetorical 

♦« trcatife has the following paffage \ fzrjTs ixiyo- 

^* ^ aTCpoua-ig) (ivHb TfoXvovXXa^a wXeico rm i^cx* 
« vm, fiyi^l ^ 'QMOIO'TONA Tra^' ofjuoioro- 
*^ voig^lMl^'^oiioioxfovawot^ of^oioxpovotg^ws^i 0'V)f9» 
« ib. Nequft paucarupi fyllabarum diftiones mulT 
«* tas ordine affumamus (nam inde ofFenduntur 
^* aures ) neqiie plures ex polyfyllabis quam 
^' neceffe fit, nequo qua eundem accentum, 
^' neque quae eade^n tempora habent prope inter 
J* fc componamys, 

' *' Nor ye^ need we wonder a? Ariftotle, Dion 
^< nyfius, and the beft rhetorical writers laying 
^^ fo great a ftrefs, ^ they do, oi> accent, as 
' ^' cffential to the perfeftion of compofition, 
^* The importance of it is grounded in the very 
** nature of things. For mere quantity, as hath 
'^ been remarked above, containing in general 
*' only two nieafures, hath not variety enoygh tq 
♦' conftitute much harmony : but when we take 
^ accent into our account, that is the compafs 
; i' Qf fPVr or five notes, each of which is capable 

y of 
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^* of two modifications in point of length, we 
♦' have then eight or ten different modes of 
*' found to form harmony out of their various 
*^ combinations, Thefe materials thu^ multiplied 
^^ inlarge the foundation of harmony, and make 
^' it fiifficient for any poetical or oratories 
♦' rhythm which the human car can require. 



cc 



Thpfe therefore who in confidering the nd^ 
merofity of writings attend to quantity alone, 
regard only the inferior part of the fubjeft 
** before them. If they ^d to that the con- 
'* fideration of accent, they will by thofe means, 
^* and no others, be proper judges of the whole, 
** and (to ufc the words of one who had a quick 
^' fenfe of the powers of rhythm) 

« 

Pleas'd Ihall they hear, and learn the fecret power 
Of harmony, in TONES and numbers, hit 
By voice or hand in various meafur'd verfe*" 

Dr. Fofter has in this and other paffages of 
his learned eflay, produced many venerable au- 
thorities to prove the importance of accent to 
the harmony of human fpeech in general, and of 
poetry in particular. But to thefc may be add^a 
paffage of Dionyfius which feems ftrongly to 

the 
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the purpofe ; *E<priv ^l rvjv ayco^v vihg^oti UPCX- 
TOIS ftev rol^ MEAE2IN, 'e-arflja rctg 'pvQfzlig 

xoivotg TTotQigiv cfjioXiiyiifJbivyiv. Tig yocp ig^v og 
^X ^'^^ H'^^ TXVTVjg •? fjLBXcaSlocg oLysjai x, yor^n^ 
TBVBTai, 0^ IrBoxg Sb rivog ^Jey wdcx^ rqliijov , 
>^ VTTo fiBv rirtav rm pvdfjLcov oiKetnTcu, vixro cb 

fiBKBcnvj uyBJcii Sb roTg *fu5f6or^-^-^6f* gvvQ la* 
The circumftances which delight the ear are as I have 
ohfervedy Jirfi melody ^ then cadence. ' ( He is here 
fpeaking of the harmony of difcourfe, whofe 
melody is formed by accents. Throughout 
his treatife he conftantly ufes the words fiixog and 
jiBKcoiiu when applied to language, to imply 
the efFeft of accent.) : That this objervatiqn 
is true I appeal to experience and the common feelings 
cf all ; arguments incontrovertible. For who is 
not rapt, and inchanted by one melody, unaffected by 
another J charmed by one cadence, and by another dif- 

gujled. The ear is d: lighted with melodies, in- 

raptured with cadences. A very little atten- 
tion will evince that a certain rhythmical, 
or meafured difpofition of the accent, is 
neceffary not merely to the fweetnels, bytto 

the 
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the very being of Englifti verfe. After ex* 
^mining the foregoing twentyfix lines of Paradil^ 
Loft, or any other piece of Englifh poetry what- 
foever, it will be found very difficult to fay 
what alteration in the difpofition of the quan- 
tities will eflentially alter the verfe ^ but a very 
, flight tranfpofition of the accents will deftroy 
it intirely. Read the two firft lines thus : 

Of the friiit, and nr^an's firft difobediencc; 
Of that forbidden tree whofe tafte mortal, 

Make the quantities, by your manner of pronunr 
ciation, what you pleafe, only let every word 
have its proper accentuation, and from very 
mufical verfe the lines become, not bad verfe, 
but no verfe, mere prcfe. This feems proof 
fully fufficient that ACCENT is the funda- 
MENTAL EFFICIENT of Englifh vcrfification. 

This pofition is by no means new. It has en 
the contrary been generally allowed, and its truth 
indeed fcarcely ever doubted but by thofe who 
having firft miftalcen accent for quantity in the 

pronunciation of Greek and Latin, carry the 
fame error with them to the confideration of their 
9wn language. This remarkable difference 

between 
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between our verfe, and that of the Greeks and 
Latins that ours is fundamentally conftituted by 
a meafured difpofition of accents, theirs by a. 
regular arrangement of long and fhort fyllables, 
has probably contributed not a little to the con* 
founding of accent with quantity in the 
minds of fo many learned men. For in this ' 
point our language is by no means fingulaTj^ 
but agrees particularly with thofe of the 
Italians and Spaniards, whofe verfitication is in aU 
the moft effential points, th^ very fame with 
ours. 

A queftion however may here arife ; in this 
accentual harmony, where the meter is allowed all 
kinds of irregularity, what becomes of the rhyth* 
mus, [that very effential circumftance of the general 
harmony of human fpeech ? To this I anfwcr, 
it is univerfally allowed that the only two langua-^ 
ges, which, as far as we know ever poflcfled the 
metrical verfification, were much fuperior in their 
general harmony to thofe which now poflefs the 
accentual. It muft not therefore be expedted 
jJiat the accentual verfe will upon analyfmg ap- 
pear fo perfed in all it's parts, as the metrical, and 
fo well adapted to all the purpofes of mufical 
delight. It 13 obvious that the rhythmvs muft be 

greatly 
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greatly inferior in regularity, and the melody in 
variety, for the confinement of the accent is to 
attone for the loofenefs of the metei* *, and hence 
Ivill refult what may perhaps not improperly be 
called an accentual rhythmus. This point will 
however be farther illuftrated in the fequeL 

But before we difmifs this fubjeft intirely, 1 will 
take fome notice of a^paflage in Dr. f^ofter's eflay, 
the only one I have any where met witk which 
pretends to any proof that quantity is the funda- 
mental efficient of the harmony of Englifti verfe j 
and this I {hall do not on account of any convic- 
tion which his proof carries with it, but becaufe 
it leads to fome points to which it may be useful 
a little to advert. * Notwithllanding the cpn- 

* fidence, he fays, with which it is often affirmed 
' ^ that Englifh meter depends on accent, and not 

* on quantity, which I have endeavoured to re- 

* fute; and tho I have allowed that accent jointly 

* with quantity doth direft it ; yet I canrtot help 

* thinking that the effence of it is founded in 

* quantity alone.' I cannot find any thing like 
fuch an endeavour as the dodor here fpeaksof, thro 
the whole eflay, except in the paflage immediate- 
ly following ; nor does he any where inform us 
what is the particular bufinefs of accent, and 

what 
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* is not formed as the Greek, Latin, jand Enga 
^ lifh, of an acute and grave, but of a grave and 

* acute t vovgj roSy rounds Englifh ; rbund^ Scot/ 
When the Scots give the ftrong accent to the laft 
fyllable of a word, it is always this circumflex^ 
fo that the laft tone of every polyfyllable in 
Scotilh pronunciation, is acute. I fpeak this of* 
the pronunciation of men of polite education Zr 
mong the Scots, as far as my obfervation gocs^ 
which has neidier been none, nor very extenfivc^ 
It is well known that thofe accuftomed to Scotifh 
pronunciation from infancy to manhood, can 
never entirely drop it, infomuch that the moft 
polite of the Scots are diftinguifhed more certain-* 
ly in England by their ipeech, than any tranf- 
marine people^ But all well educated Scotfmert 
uniformly give their ftfongeft accent to the famd 
fyllable to which the Englilh give ic^ and it is 
the ftrongeft accent, whether of higher or lower 
tone that will determine the accentual rhythmus,- 
The accentuation therefore, as far as it can afFeft 
the conftruftion of verfe, is in both pronun- 
ciations effentially the fame* 

if we purfue the comparifon of Eriglifli ancJ 
Scotifti pronunciation, we ftiall find that inftead 
of proving the doftor's pofition, it will prove the 

direft 
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diPeft cohtrary : f6rth<mgli the accentuation x)l 
both produces the fame accentual cadence; yet tha 
quantities of fyllables often vary in them widely; 
The rnoft -rtmarkable difference confifts in this t 
Englilh pronunciation frequently unites a (hort 
quantity with its ftrong acute : Scotiih pronunci- 
ktion, m giving its ftrong grave to the fame fylla-^ 
Hes^ alrtioft ahrays lengthens the vdwel; afid thui 
hl^es the fyllabfe lohg. This ^ill be manifeft 
to thofe % irttfc acquainted with the two pronuil* 
tiations, irt the following among inmtmerabte 
bthq- words: mb^narch^ En^. nio'narch^ Scot, ffrg^ 
tor^ Eng. oWatwr^ $c: (the Sbots ufing the fame 
ftrtind ih the firft fyllable of thefe two woMi 
i^hich the Eft^fh ufe in the firft of moSntr^^ and 
Vraf) U'beriy^ Eng. ttberty:^ proh. Iteberty Sc: 

• * » • 

Jttmmon^ Eng. Jummon; pron. fobmon^ Sc. Dr. 
Fofter himfelf comes' very near to acknowledging 
thiSj where he fays that " the Scots pronounce 
the fame fyllable long which we do, but they 
make it longer ;" page 74. a remark which is 
literally juft of many fyllables, long in Englifh 
pronunciation with a fliort vowel by means of 
tonfonants, and farther lengthened in Scotifh pro- 
nunciation by the produftion of the vowel : thusr 
/ubje£i^ Eng. JubjcSi^ pron. fchbjeS^ Sc. order^ 
Eng. order^ pron. carder^ Sc. exisJence, Eng, ex- 
iftiHce, pron. exeijience^ Sc. The reader wiUrecol- 

H left 



< 

<c 
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left hair perfeftly confiftent this is with the sfc^ 
counts which Dr Fofter has extracted frcxn the 
ancients, of the nature of the acute and grave ac« 
^cents, and which are inierted in the 4th iedlion of 
this eflay 

it wiU not be at all worth while to trouble the 
leader with any farther remarks upon^ what Dn 
Fofter advances concerning Engiifb verle. lie 
does, what fome other writers have done: he 
talks of ipondees^ pyrrlucs^ choriambics and 
q>itrites, as if it were clear as daylight that thofe 
names are pFop^Iy applied to the combinations 
of Englifh fyllabks to which he has aOigned 
them *, yet informs us of no one criterion by 
which to know the pyrrhic from the ipondee,^ or 
a tribrachys from a moloiTus, 



SECt, 
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Sect, vil 

TJ!i7E proceed now to examine by what appli- 
^ cation of accents tKe accentual hafmon;^ 
h produced. 

An Englifli heroic verfe confifts generally of 
icn fyllables. The fundamental difpofition dt 
the accents is on every other fyllable. It will oc- 
cur to all, ffiat ignorant people always force thfe * 
accents into that ofder j arid that th'ofe of very ' 
grofs and untutored cars, if that order be deviat- 
ed from, will with difficult be made feftfiblc of 
the harmony. The verfe is thus divided into 
five portion*, ionfifting cath of two fyllables, 
the laft accented. To thefe po»rtioinrf we fnay, I 
think, without any appearance of ^ffeclation, give 
the ancient narfie of feet; But thofe of more re-' 
fined fcnfations are foort difgufted with the mono- 
tony of this movement. All our beft poet^ there- 
fore take care frequently to give the accent of tte 
firfl: foot to the firft fyllable inftead of the fecond. 
This variation ha:s always a good effeft, atid 
with the ftmdamehtai difpofition, Will make al! 
the variety that in fhort eompofitiorts dicear wiUf 

reauire. ' ^ -. 

Thcfc 
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Thefe then, and thus fimplc ate the general 
rules for the coftftruftion of Englifli heroic verfe. 
It confifts of five feet, each having two fyllables 
and one accent : the firft foot has the accent in- 
differently on the firft or fecond fyllable ; the 
other four have it commonly on the fecond onlyy 

But as the aiicient heroic occafionally admits 
a Ipondee inftead of a daftyl in the fifth place, 
and the ancient iambic many more deviations 
from its fundamtental form^ fo the Englifli heroic 
has feveral occafional varieties^ The fecond^ 
third, and fourth feet may either of them have 
the accent on their firft fyllable inftead of the 
fecond when the other feet retain the fundamen- 
tal form ; and when the firft foot has the varia- 
tion, the third, or the fourth may alfo have it^ 
In fpeaking of thefe variations hereafter I fliall 
.call them firft, fecond, thirds and fourth varia- 
tion, and firft and fecond double variation, ac- 
cording to the order in which they are above enu- 
merated. All thefe variations muft be very cau- 
lioufly and fparingly introduced. Befide thefey 
feet often occur with the ftrong accent on both 
fyllables; and frequently one foot,, fometimes' 
two in a verfe, have the weaker accent only. 
This double accentuation, and weak accentua- 
tion' 



tion make a much lels ftriking difFer^nce tha^ 
the variations, and may therefore be much often^ 
cr ufed than any of them except the firft, A 
frequent introdudlion of the Wi^aker-toned foot 
is even neceffary; for the contimied repetitioqt 
of equ^l accents is ofFenfive. 

I have already given fome reafons for prefer- 
ring the Paradife Loft to all other poems for ex^ 
amples .of verfification. To thefe more may yet 
be added. When Milton deterniined to com- 
pofe an epic poern^ he had his form of verfe to 
chufe ; for in his own language he had no con- 
fiderable authority to follow. He was an ad- 
mirer, an imitator and an emulator of the Italian 
poets, yet pould not be fatisfied with the forma- 
lity of their heroic ftanza. The confinement of 
the couplet was perhaps ftill lefs for his purpofc^ 
Blank verfe only remained. This had been very 
fuccefsfuUy ufed by our dramatic writers •, but 
its harmony was, in their works, too loofe and 
incorreft for an epic poenv This however he 
chofe, induced by that variety, that ftrength of 
(exprefljon, ai^d that height of coloring which it 
can alone attain, and which his numbers, in ma- 
ny inftances, fo eminently poflefs. Re thought 
it alfo capable of fuch improvement and regula- 
tion 
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tion that it might, according to his own cxprcf- 
fion, anfwer every purpofe of mufical delight, 
and he ha^ fully fhown that he was not miftaken. 
Yet notwithftanding this he did not fo far perfeft 
his fcheme of improvement but that he has left 
many harfh lines which generally difpleafe, and 
indeed cannot be defended. As thcrefpre his ver- 
fification has greater excellencies than that of 
any other of our poets, and is at the fame time 
not without blemifhes, a review of both thefe 
will probably be as ready a way as can be taken 
to a full knowledge of the nature of Englifh ver- 
fification, I Ihall enter upon this review the 
more readily for the fake of contributing my 
mite to^yard doing juftice to his acknirable poem ; 

not at all fearing that fhowing any of its dcfefts 

» . • ...... ' 

in their true colours will in the leaft obfcure the 

--' ^ . • . . . • . »\ 

brilliancy of its general merit. 

The very firft line of Paradife Loft is an in- 

... ,..- ■. •.• 

ftance of a very mufical arrangement of the ac- 

i . ■ .••■•■ ..... 

cents not often ufed by bther poets, particularly 
rimers, who fcldom veriture t© leave the fecond 

• • • ■ • 

iyllable of the fecond foot unaccented. Through- 

. . . ' ..... ■ . 

but Dr Akenfide*s excellent poem on the plea- 
iures of imagination, tho without rime, I have 
.pbfervcd but two inftances of this arrangement. 

Ther 
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They are both mulical lines, and in one Hit 
^edl is remarkably good <: 

What ! iikc a ftorm from their capacious bc<J 
The fovmding fcas o'erwhehning when the might 
Of thefe eruptions, working from the depth 
Of man's I ftrong ap|prchenfion, iba^es his frame 

Ev*n to the bafe ; -• 

p. ILL 141^ 



>^— See die fhining pair ! 



Behold, 1 1 where from (|his dwelling now difclofed^ 
They quit their youthful charge, and feek thefkies, 

B, H. I 396 

Tet this may te more generally introduced than 
^ther of the other medial variations ; for they 
have a harfli efieA eaccept a paufe intervenes be- 
tween them ^ as may be obleryed in the following 
inftance t 

Be not difhearten'd then, nor cloud thofe looks 

That wont to be more chearful and fercne 

Than whenjfair mor/ning — ^flrft/finfles on j the world. 

With the paufe intervening they have always a 
good effect occaiionally introduced, and not re- 
peated too frequently, and are ufcd by all our poets. 

The 



*= ^ 
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V The douhli] variajm of the acc^nty ufcd with 
jdifcrction, makes a veiy agpeeabk variety in the 
Ijiarmony -, but JV^ilton carries, it beygnd . what 
feems confiftqnt with, the regularity requifite in 
epic verfe y , and our .iTiodern poets on the con, 
trary, fe^m \inrieafonably fearful of admitting 
it. When however the accent is transferred from 
the fcqond Xp the firJl fyllable of the firfl: fo6t, 
and the paufe follows the fecond foot, the 
accent may alfo be- transferred from the fecond 
to the firft fyllable o^ the third foot ; qr, if the 

y . . ■ . - . ■ • • - - ■ 

paufe follows the third foot^ thp accent maybe 
transferred from the fecond to the firft fyllaUe of 
the fourth j and the eflfeJft will be perfeftly good : 



So fteers, the prudent cranp 



«»» 



Her annual voyage^, borne on winds y the air 43 1 
Flates as | they pafs,]-fanM with|imnum|ber*dplumes, 

P.L. VU, 

How art I thou 16ft ! |--h6w, 6n ( a fudlden, 16ft ! 900 

P. L. IX. 

Thrones^ and 1 impelrial powers ; | — 6fFspring of 
lieavcn. P. H 310 

— Laft the bright confummatc flower 48 1 



Spirits I odojrous breathes : )- Sowers andj their fruit, 

Man's nourilhment,— — P. t*. IV, 

^ • • • ■■ ' " *■ -■ * •,• . 

Th3 



J. > 
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The variatiop in the following p4flrages^ thq 
its e^bft be not difagreeable, is plainly a ftep 
farther removed from the original fimple form of 
pur epic pentameter : 

: — Soon had his crew 

jO-pen'd ) into | the hflj j a fpa|cious wpfind. 
And dig*d out ribs of gold. — , 699 

P.L.L 



•Thou thy foes 7^^ 



Juftly I haft in | derilfion, and (fecur^ 
Jliaugh'ft at their vain defigns^ — 

P. L. V. 

Hoarfe murmur ecchoed to his words applaufc 
Thro* the | inEjaite hoft ; j nor lefs J for that 8731 

The flaming feraph, &c.* - 

P. L. V. 

— What feem'd fair in all the world, feem'd now 

Mean, or in her fum'd up, in her contained, 

And 



• PoflSbly Milton might accentuate infinite on the fccond 
fyilable, and preferve the long found of the f that is ufed 
in the firft fy liable of finiU. 
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And in her looks, which from that time infufe„d 
Swcetncfsjintolmjr heart, ]unfelt J before. 475 

P. L. VIIL 

This double variation has been juftly rgefted 
by later poets from our epic pentameter, but feems 
by no means improper iiji dramatic verfe. Our 
common dramatic verfe is a pentameter of thp 
fame kind with the heroic, differing only in that 
greater latitude is allowed to it : every good 
heroic therefore is a good dramatic verfe, but 
every good dramatic verfe wiij nof be jgpod a^ 
an heroic* 

In the laft mentioned double variation, which 
may be perhaps not improperly called the draT 
matic double variation, if the accpnt of the firf^ 
foot is very weak, the effeft will be very badj 
unfit even for dramatic verfe : 



•I come thy guide 



^ iTo the f garden j of blifs, | thy feat ] prepared, 

We here-and-there find in the Paradife Loft a 
foot intirely unaccented. Such a foot cannot wkh 
any propriety be laid to form an accentual cadence. 

In 
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In this it refembles the ancient pyrrhic, the only 
foot of aneiept verfification which did not of 
itfelf form a complete rhythmus. ,The unaCi, 
cented foot is accordingly always followed by a 
foot doubly accented, aiad thus a compoynd 
foot is formed analogous to the ancient ionic. 
This accentual ionic appears almoft too great 
yi irregularity for heroig verfe ; yet it makes no 
unmufical vsiriety ^ ai^d empha^s is occafiopally 
fo much aflifted by fuch a difpofition of the 
accents that one fhould be unwilling to exclude 
it intirely. In dramatic poetry it may always 
|iave place : 

Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives 
A'fterj this morjtal change | to her| true fefVants lo 
^mong I the en|thr6n*d Gods J on fainted feats. 



TT. 



Their way 



|,ics thro 1 the perlplcxt paths) of this | drear wood. 

CoMUSy 1. 37. 

I fee ye vifibly, and now believe 216 

Thathc, |thcfu(premeGo6d,jtVhomall jthings ill. 
Are but as flavilh officers of vengeance. 

COMUS. 

The 
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The effeft is improved by the pauft dividing 
the unaccented foot, fo much as to make it, I 
think, unexceptionable even for heroic verfe : 

To whom f th? fa|ther, — with[out cloud,] ferene, 

Jtr« JU^ 2^9 45* 

The accent can fcarcely be difpenfed with in 
the firft foot even of a dramatic verfe : 



1 *' m ' 



till fhe quite lofe 



The dijvine prolperty | of her j firft being. 469 

Com us 

I do not rccpUeft to have feen any where a linq 
funilar to the following : 



his magnetic beam— ^ 



Shoots inlvifible [ virtue | even to | the deep. 

P. L. III. 586. 

The movement is fpiritcd, mufical, and admi- 
rably fuited to dramatic poetry, but fcarcely con- 
fiftcnt with that regularity which the dignity of 
the epos requires. It were however rather in the 
fpirit of hypercriticifm to blame the introduftion 
of a fingle line of that kind into a long poem ; 

and 
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mA when, ias in the foregoing mfiance, no <^' 
thcr form of veife would equally aflift the at- 
preflion, the poet perhaps deferves high com- 
mendation for iti 

Double accentuation^ or the accentuating of 
both fyllables of a foot, is occafionally ufed by 
all our poets. It has always a good effedl when 
at leaft one of the accents is emphatical, and lei- 
dom otherwife* The mark of the circumflex ac- 
cent is ufed in the following paffages to denote 
emphafis. 

The birds their quire apply ; yairs, verjnal airs. 

Breathing the fmell of field and grove, attune 

Their trembling leaves, while univerfal Pan, 

Knit with the graces and the hours, in dance. 

Led on the eternal Ipring, j Not that j fair field 

Of Enna, where Profcrpin, gathering flowers, 

Herfelf a fairer flower by gloomy Dis 

Was gathered, which coft Celres j all that pain 

To feek her thro the world ; ndr that | fweet grove 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and th* inlpired 

Caftalian fpring, might with this paradife 

Of Eden ftrive. .— — 

P. L. IV, 264. 

« ' • 

On heavenly ground they ilood, and from the fliorc 
They veiw*d the vaft, immeafurable abyfs, 
Outrageous as a fea ; ( dark, wafte[ful, wild, 

Up 



, tip from the bottom turriM by furious windii 

And furging waves, as mounuins to affault 

' ■ . ' • *• ' . 

Heaven's higth,|and with the center mix the pole; 

Silence, ye troubfed waves, andfhoUjdeep, pi&^e^ 
. Said then th* omnific word;— 

Pi L. VII: 217. 



^ 



To the nuptial bower 



I led her^ blufhing like the morn : I i\\ heaven 
And happy conftellations on | that hour 
Shed their felefteft influence ; the earth 
Gave fign of gratulation, and each hill : 
Joyous the birds \ frelh gales, and gentle airs 
Whifper'd it tcr the woods, and from their wings 
Fifing r6fe, j fifing ojdors from the ^icy Ihrub 
Dil|)Oftiilg, ^11 the amorous bird of night 
^ung lp6u|f^ and \ bid hafte j the evening ftar 
On his] hai top, | to light the bridal lamp. 

P. KVIIL 510. 

From his| flack hand | the garland wreathed for Eve 
Down droptj and all the faded rofes flied. 

P. L. IXv 892. 

There with my Cries importune Heaven, that all 
The fentence from thy head removed, may light 
On me^ I f61c caufe | to thee of all this *oe. 

Me 



M*, mc lohly | jftft objca of his itc, 

P. L. X. 9^3. 

How foon I bath thy prediction, fcer Weft, 
Meafured this tranficnt world, the race of time," 
Till time \ ftand fixt ? | Beyond is all abyfs. 
Eternity, whofe end no eye j can reach, 

P. L, kll. 552^ 

f n thefe paflages the duplidatioh of the accent 
hot only gives force, but makes a very agreeable 
variety in the harmony. The reader will have 
bbferved one bad line among them, the 8 di of 
the flrft e^tr^, where three accents meet with- 
out arty eWphalis, A more frequent iteration o£ 
the doubled accent than what maybeobferved 
in thefe paffages, where it never occurs more than 
twice in one line, will always load the harmony, 
but may fometimes add prodigioufly to the e»- 
preflion : 



«H 



Thus roving oh 



rnconjfuied march, (forlorn, th* adventurous bands 
With fhuddering horror pale, and eyes aghaft, 616 
Vicw'd firft I their lamentable lot^ and found 
No reft : I thro many a dark and dreary vale 
They pafs'd, and many a region dolorous. 

O'er 
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6Vr many 1 froien, manyaliayAlp, Mo 
Rocks, clv^s^ jlakes, fens, Ibogs^ dens, land fhades of 

death : 
A univci^fe of deatfe, wfcfeh (jod by curfc 
Made evil, for evil only g66d ; 
Where all [life dies,[de&thlives^|ahd nature brefeds 
Perverfe, |afl m6ns|crous, all prodigious things, 615 
Abominable, inutterable, arid worfe 
Than fables yet have feign*d, or fear conceived^ 
Gorgons, and hydras^ and chifnseras dire, 

P.L. IL 



« > 

So eaigerly the fiend 947 



O'crbogjOrfteep, (throftrait; [rough, denfe^ or|rarCf 
With head, ^hands, wings, {or feet purfues his way^ 
Aod fwims,|or flnks,|;0rwades, (or creeps, [or flies. 

P. L. IL 



He (hall forego 



Father arid mother, and to his wife adhere, 498 
And they fliall be 1 one flefhy | one heart, j one 
foul; 

P. L. viii. 



-^ • ' ' i ' Thefe delicacies 526' 

i m^an\of tafte, |. sight, fmell, [ herbs, frAit^ ( andt 
flowers, 
Walksy and the melody of birds; 

P. L. VIII; 

I am 
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I am to bri^ife I his heel; 
His feed, { when is | not fet,) (hall Br6ire( tn/ hea4 

P.L.X. 

It may be obfer^ed that lio line in ttiefe dttrafti 
is more loaded vfrith the frequent repctitioii of the 
femphafi^ thari the 950th of the II; book, where 
an unaccented fyllaBle ihterveries between fevery 
empliatical one- A verfe thus divided by fouif 
fequ^l paiifcs into five equal parts exaftly fimilat 
in time arid tone; wotild; dn ofdiilary occafions^ 
difpleafe greatly : here it is; on account of the 
iexpreflidtt, iwlmirable. By comparifon of thefe 
{)affages with the foregoing may Be feen the dif. 
ference between that double accetttuation, which 
hot only adds force; biit is corififtent with the 
higheft degree of fweetrtefs, and fuch an iteratioii 
of the accent as; being riot iricorififtent ^ith the 
requifite degree of harmony, may be occafionally 
introduced for the fake of expreflion. 

I have been the more copious in thefe cxtrafls 
becaufe fome of our critics have been not lefs un- 
tcafonable iri defending^ and everi applauding 
abfopons lines, than our poets arc in their fear of 
introducing almoft any variety in their num- 
bers. It is obfcrved of Shakefpear that his 
nilmbers are generally loofe and coarfe, or regu- 

I lat 
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lar and polifhcd in proportion to the dimity di 
iis fobjcft or of his fpeakers. His clowns jokfe 
and blunder in unadorned profe. When perfons 
of higher rank converfe on ferious fubjeds, the 
dialogue is thrown into a loofe meafure. But^ 
when kings and heroes appeai* in all the dignity 
of their charafters, his verfe is highly poliftied, 
and the language differs from common converfa- 
tion as much in the numbers, as in the matter 
and ftile. I have already mentioned the principal 
difference betweien our dramatic and heroic verfe. 
But there is, befide the greater latitude allowed 
in the ftrufture of the former, another difference 
peciiliar to that fpirited manner of dialogue of 
which Shakefpear was the firfl: author, and re- 
mains the great example. This can only be ex- 
plained by an inftance* 

The biftiop of Briflol obfervcs that the double 
accentuation, when it concludes a line as in P. 
L. VII. 216, quoted above, " is a beauty of the 
*' fame kind as the Ipondee in the fifth place ih 
*' Greek and Latin hexameterSj of which there 
are fome memorable examples in Virgil; a$ 
when he fpeaks of low valleysj Georg. IIL. 
276* 

^axa 



cc 



Sa3ca per, ct fcopulos, ct dcpreflJls COntalksi 



* • 



^ or when he would defcribc die majefty of thft 
^* gods^ Ech IV. 49- 

tara deum foboles^ magAum jovis incremcntilnii 



y 



Ma. Vni. 67^. 

*. ■■ • ' Penatibus, et nu^nis dits. 



^^ or ^reat caution^ and clrciuni|)e£tiQn^ JEa^ 
II. 68> 

Conftititj atquc oculis Phqrgia agmiha cir^^ 
cumlpexit;, 

^* or a great interval between t#6 rneii ruhiiirig^' 
JEn. V. 320; 

Proximus huic, Ipngo fed proximiis intervallo/* 

The efFeft certainly is fomething of the fame 
kind: but the bilhop adds, "the learned and 
" ingenious Mr. Upton, in his critical obferva- 
"tions, hath given us a parallel inftance out of 
*' Shakefpear, and fays that no poet did ever 

♦ f^ equal 



1 
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** cqud this beauty but ShakeTpetf.** In NfkC'' 
beth, aA. 2. 

What hath quench'd them hath given me' 
fire. Harfc! peace!* 

This Knc is to me widely dificrent- from any irf 
the ^neid of Faradife Loft ^ of a kind peculiar 
to the drama, and not even admiffible into epic 
poetry. Its peculiarity conlifts not iii the ftruc* 
tore of the verfe^ but in the zSctohhgs of ideasy 
ahd the ftile of expreflion ; tho to this J)ecufiarity^ 
i3ie ftru^ire of the verie is adnurably adapted : 

'^hat hakh | ^uench'd them ) — hath ^vtrt I me 
fire.— -Hark !— --peace t 

Hundreds of fuch lines might be fottfitd in Shake* 
j^ear, calculated not to be red, but to be aAed ; 
and fewy' perhaps none, wiD cvtn conceive thciir 
full force and beauty who have not feen Mr G^- 
rick in Shakefpear^s principal charaftcrs, or Mr&/ 
t^ritchard in rfiat to which the above quoted line ^ 
belongs. When the aftonilhing powers of Shake- 
fpear'fi pen have been felt at the theatre, die im- 
jirefTion is eafily revived in the clofet, and the 
emotion^ "excited there by the fkill of the ador 

fecondingp 
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Seconding the mtention of the poet^ is kenf^ aturir 
buoed co^mething inherent in the verfe only* 
I^Todiing is more peculiar in Shalceipear's dramas 
than the fcope given to the aftor*s powers. Buf 
p preferve clear our icjea of poetical harmonjr it 
is ab^lutely necefiarf to diftinguif)^ betweeo 
^ngth of expreil^on, apd fweetnefs of meafure. 
An emphatica}, and a mufical arrangement of 
words are in themielves wholly difierent, thp 
either may occalionally aflift the ^ther. But 
cmphafis having fo clofe a connection with accent^ 
the ruling power 0/ our harmony, it is not much 
moadcr that tj^e powers of ej^prefiion^ and the 

* 

powers of harmony ibould have been fpmetimes 

* 

/confound^ 

%t has been mentioned that neither of the double 
variations^ nor the third and fourth (ingle vau* 
riation can tak^ place except the paufe immediate- 
ly precedes. Moft of the abfonous lines in 
JParadife Loft are faulty from vant of attention to 
this point only : 

..M.— — — Gracious was that word which clofed 
Thy iovjran fen|cence, — that } man Ihould |f ind grace- 

P. L. III. 145. 



To 



TohcU 



Prcw af [tcr him (—the whole I race of j^ankfnd^ 

P. L. m. i6i^ 



• — Well thou com'ft' 



3ef6re | thy fcl|lows,— amibitious | to win 
Ffom roe fome plum?. p. L. VI- 1 6 1 ^ 

•— Firm they might have ftopd, ' 



Yet f^ll:( — remem|ber, — and \ fear to | tranfgrefs^ 

P.L. VL 912, 



With lies 



I>rew af]ter him j—the third I part oft heaven's lidft^ 

P. U V. 710, 

The bifhop of Briftol has a note upon this laft 
quoted line: *^ Dr. Bentley" fays he, "finds. 
*' fault with this verie as very bad meafurt ; but 
^* as a perfon of much better tafte obfcrve^,^ there 
^* fs a beauty in the fall of the numbers in this 
^* line after the majefty of thofe befoi:e apd after 
" it ;" and he adds th^t it is " an artifice often 
** made ufe of by Milton to vary his numbers by 
" difcords." Concerning the effeft of this line, 
which is matter of mere tafte, where opinioj;i 
only can be oppofed to opinion, I fhall not 

interfere between fuch refpeftable authorities^ 

Ilhall 
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I (hall only obienre, that if it be albwable 
to introduce profe, and that very inharmonious 
prole, into an epic poem, for the fake of difcords^ 
this line may be good; otherwife (:ertainly not^ 

There are a few }in^ in the Paradife Loft, ab^ 
fonous from multiplied variations, and other 
faults in the accentyation fomething difier^ht 
ifrom thofe already mentioned, but fcarcely de» 
finrin^ partii:ular QOtice« 



* - . f 



SECT. 
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SECT. VIIL 

WHEN any piece of Englilh yerfificatioijf 
is analyfcd, ^the ftrft 2*6 lii^es of Paradifc 
I^oft for inftance^ great variety <rf feet wiU appear. 
fhdX Vihkh from the nature of ouf languagq 
moft frequently occurs is the ipomjce : the iam- 
bic and trochee are nearly cqiially common ; the 
pyrrhic is more rarely found. No one of thefc 
15 excluded from apy particular part of the verfe^ 
It requires fo ipuch judgment and caution to in-^ 
produce triisyllabic feet into our heroic verfe^ 
witliout hurting the fmoothnels of the flow, thati 
Milton excepted^ our poets feldom attempt it ; 
yet he has made fuch noble ufc of them, has 
added fp milch to the digoity as well as variety 
of his verfification by them, that there ieems 
fufficicnt encouragement, notwithftanding th^ 
diificylty, to follow fo great an example. 

Of the many lines in the Paradife Loft which 
have triflyllabic feet, there is fcarcely a fingle 
ii^different one. Many arc uncommonly mufical 
inoft uncommonly majeftic, and fome uncom- 
expreffiv^: 



His 
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His fonn had yet not loft ^ 
All her | ori gijnal brTght|nefs, nor | appeared 
Ixfs than ^changel ruin'd.— ^ 

P, L. L sg^ 



•i-r- 



With grave 



Afpcft he rofe, and in his riling feem'd , 

A pi'llar [of ftatc : | deep on ( his front j Tngraven 
Deliberation fat, an4 public cjire* 

In he'avenfty Ipi'rTts ( could luch jperrerfelpefs dwell^ 

Crown'd diem|wTth glo|ry ?nd to|their glo |y named 

Thrones, dominatipns 

y. 840* 

i Ajid feem to eaft 



O'minous ) eonjecjture on | the wh51c 1 f uccefi. 

IL 12$. 

Damasjco, or | Maro'cco, | or Tre|bifond, 

I. 584. 

To whom 1 thus Eve, |wTth perif eft beaujty ado'rn'di 

IV. 634. 

In Pontys, or the Punic coaft, or vfhcre 
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Alci'n6|us reign'd, | fruit of] all kinds, | In coat 
Houg^ or fmooth rin*d,— -. — - V. 342^ 

AlS^Ckyoqg 6% jot s^^^e Pi^m ccifo fii^dsc^ iioeag. 

OdylTVI. 12/ 

Q'er ma ny | a fro'|zen ma ny | ^ fl'e'ry Alp, 
llocks, caves, ( lakes, fens, \ bogs, dens, [ ancj 
Ihades | of death, 

IL 621, 

The admirable contrail in thefe two lines can 
cfcape no reader's notice. They are quoted a- 
|30ve ii^ the paflage at large, where the foUbWihjg 
line, compofed almoft intirely of fliort fyllables, 
with only three ftrong accents, but thofe all 
Wrongly emphatical, has alfo a wonderful cffedt : 

Ab6|minable, \ infftfferable, | and w6rfe 
Than fables, &c. • 



Torture without end 



Still urjges, and | a fi'e|ry d51uge fed 
With everburning fulphur unconfumed. 

I. 69, 

I fhall perhaps rilk the accufation of refinement 
if J fay that the concurrence of (hort fyllables. 

here, 



^ here, as ivell as in the 62b line of the fecond 
book juft above quoted, expreiles ^wry happily 
the volatility of the torturing element. I doubt 
pot* however but many feel that power ip them. 



» n ■ > ■ 



All unawares. 



■s 



Flu'ttering | his pe n(nons va^, ( plftmb down f he 

dra'ps 
Ten thoufand fathom deep. - j 

JI.934. 

It will be difficult tp find ip gny language a more 
beautiful example than this of ^e expreffion of 
poeticsd npmbcrs, ^d the ecchoing of the found 
to the fenfe. Nor was it without reafon that 

i - ■ 

Milton ynrote^^»»^;^i rather than the common word 
finions. That kind of confonant power of de- 
laying the voice whif h the letter i has in fucl^ 
fituations, will be ftrongly apparent if the ^or4 
pinions be ufed in this line inftpad oi pennons. 

The tribrachys is alfo not without its cfFeft jn 
the following paffage : 

— Store hereafter from the earth 

Up hither, like aerial vapors, flew, 

of 
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6f all I things tranjsito'ry | Jnd vain^ | when sTri 
With vanity had filled the works of men, 

in. 447, 

The dadkyles^ thfe ndbleft and moft majeftie^ 
as Longinus obferves, of all meafures, are intro*^ 
duced with peculiar propriety, and llriking efl^ 
in the two next paflages : 

» 

Nor was his ear lefs peal*d 
With noijses loud | and ru'i|nousj'(t6 | compare 
Creat things j with fmall) than when! Bellojna ftorms^ 
With all Jher ba'tter|ing enjglnes bent { to rife 
Some cS-'piltil ci'ty, | 5r le{s J thSn If 1 this frame 
Of heaven \ were falling.-— -*- 

And thou, I my Word, | begotjten son, j by thee 
This i ] perform : ) fpeak thou, | and be [ Tt done : 
My ojverftia dowjTng ^i'rit | and might } with thee 
I fend along.——— 

Vm. 1 66. 

From thefe Examples it appears that the dac- 
tyl, anapeft, and tribrachys, have always, if 
not too frequently repeated, a good eficit in our 
epic pentameter. There are many lines in the Pa* 
ladife Loft by no m^ms bad, which have triflyt* 

labic 
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inbic feet with two long fyllablcs^ but; thcA 
tither the ftiort fyllable is very (hort, brevi brc^ 
yior^.or one of the longer fyllables is of the 
doubtful kind. Thefe feet however feem lefi 
agreeable to the ilature of 6ur V^rfe^ arid generally 
give a degree erf heavinefs to the flow. Their 
tife therefore in the epic pentameter i^ not to be 
commended. Even the amphibrachys will fcarce^ 
ly be fo agreeable to nicer ears as the da&yl, 
anapeft^ and tribrachys. In the dramatic penta- 
meter greater liberties are allowed in the meter, 
as well as in the accentuation : the ufe of the 
redundant or hyperrhydfimital unaccented fyllable 
at the end of the line is unlimited ; a hyperrhythr 
mical fyllable at the paufe will never offend if not 
too frequendy Repeated j 

Offering --' 

His orient liquor in a cryftal glals 

To quench | the drouth | of Phoebus, j—whicfe 
as I they tafte, 

their human countenance is changed^ 

CoMtrs. 66. 

-" — —^ I was awftruck^ 
And as 1 1 paft, [ 1 w5'rfliTpt : j—if thofe you feek 
It were a journey like the padi to hciivcn. 303; 



Btit 
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But fof I that damn'dl maji'cian, j-lct hitri be girt 
With all the grifly l^ons, &c. -^ 

There may be found inftances of other licences 
not diiagreeable in dramatic wfiicih would cei'- 
tainly difpleafe in heroic verfe : 

— In another country, as he faid. 

Bore a I bright golden floVer, t-but no't In \ tht'i 

so'il. 

CoMus. 633. 

In the foregoing parages are inftances of the 
accent on every fyllable of the triflyllabic foot* 
It is allowable on the firft, only where it may be 
on the firft of diffyllabic feet. In other places it 
IS moft mufical on the fecond. The 634 line o^ 
the IV. book is a fingular inftance of an anapeft 
accented on the laft, concluding a verfe, where 
the effeA is very good. 

A line is neceflarily bad whofe accentuation is 
bad. If that be good the verfe cannot be abfo- 
iutely badj but may be heavy, weak, fpirited, or 
majeftic according to the meter. It is by the ac-^ 
centuation that our verfe is primarily divided into 
ftct^ and in analyfing verfe the metrical divifion 
muft always be determined by the accentuaL 

There 
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There are foitie lines in Mihon with tiriflyllaBie 
foet whofe meter and accentuation difagree : 



-^— — - Coior'd with the fldHd hiie 
of rarnbo\(rs^ and fta'rry ey'es. The waiters thu''s 
With fifh replenilh'd, ^c: 

P. L. VII. 447: 

Guided by the accentuation dhly, one fhould aiP 
fign the three firfl: fyllables of this line to the 
firft foot^ as in the 302 line of the II. book a- 
bove quoted i but fcarcely any ear can Be fo dull 
or fo prejudiced as not to perceive the wide dif- 
ference in length between thefe fyllables and 
thofe, and that the effeft here is by no mearis fo 
good. Attending to the meter alone^ one fliould 
rather give the two firft fyllables only to the 
iSirft foot^ the three following to the fecond. 

• 

But this kind of trifiyllabic foot, fcarcely 
6f itfelf • allowable ih the epic pentametef, 
more particularly requires the accent oh the 
fecond fyllable, where its effect is mofl: mufical: 
Thefe remams yet to compofe the two firft feet 
of two fyllables each, arid, admitting the licence 
6f transferring the accent from one foot to the 
fticceeding foot, td give three fyllables, two of 
them ftrongly accented, to the third foot. But 
the addition of the unaccented fyllable to this 

foot 



^ t 
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ioDt thus doubly accented, makes it too much 
overbalance the reft. The line is to the ear by 
no means fo pleafing as thofe in the preceding 
examples of the epic pentameter, and the reafon 
of this clearly appears from the analyfis. In 
dramatic verfe fuch a line might be admitted. 

Sometimes however for the fake of particular 
expreffion fuch irregularities in the meter may be 
allowable and even commendable in heroic verfe. 



Bears, tigers, ounces, pards^ 



Ga mbo?d/ befo'rejthem:— th'unwi^el|dy e^lephant ' 
To make them mirth ufed all his might, 

IV. 346. 

Thfe biftiop of Bfiftol, with Dr Bentky, fup- • 
jpofes that Milton intended the word unwieldy to 
be accented on the firft, and with that accentua* 
tion admires the fitnefs of the found to the fenfc. 
With the , common accentuation of the word 
however, the accentuation of the verfe is equally 
good ; and the expreflion, from the foot of three 
long fyllablcs, perhaps greater : 



-Part huge of bulk 



Wa'ilowTng j unwrel|dy, eno'rjmous'rn jtheir ga'it, 

K Tempeft 
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Tcifipfeft Ac occaii; 

Vn. 4i2. 

Tfiis iinc has aflb been admired for its exprci- 
five unwieldinefs. Its forni, is Kowcver of a kind 
perfectly muficai, and by no m€ans peculiarly 
fuited to give the idea of unwieldinefs. The ex- 
preflion is in reality not numerical but literal •, a 
kind of expreflion of which our language has 
liiuih more than the Latin of* any of the defcen- 
dents of the Latin ; perhaps more than the Greek 
itfelf. When ufed without affedation it has an 
agreeable and po^\^rful effeft in defcriptive poet- 
ry, dnd there are many beautiful examples of it 
in Milton's account of the creation. It has been 
little regarded by the generality of our critics, 
but a living writer, whofe many learned, elegant, 
and judicious criticifins I cordially admire, tho 
obfiged to combat his proibdiacal tenets, has 
honored it with particular notice. In the 933 
line of the fecond book of Paradife Loft above 
quoted is a beautiful inftance of the uhloh of 
liter^ and numerifcal expreffioni 

In our more modern poems only one inftance 
of the triflyllabic foot deferving particular notice 
has fallen under my obfervatioh* It is in Philips*s 

Cyder: 
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' Gydeir : the acGcntuatiorti meter, pauie^ aitd 
elementary founds all concur to make the expret 
fion great t 

' — s^-^-^Now the lowrirtg Ikyj 
And baleful lightning, and the thundef ,— ^voictf 
Of a n|gry go'dSjj that rattledj folemnj— dTfina'id 
The linking hearts of meni 

TKe 249 line of the ninth book of Paradiie 
Loft is an Alexandrin, the only one in the poem : 

For ib'ilitu'de | someti^mes | Ts be^ft ( socilfety^i 

The Alexandrin is commonly defined a verfe 
with the heroic cadence, confifting of twelve 
fyllables* But the 92 g line of the fecond book 
and the 165 and 41 1 of the feventh are verfes of , 
twelve fyllables with the heroic cadence, yet as 
widely]difFcrent from the Alexandrin as any other' 
of our heroic verfes can be^ Hence is evident 
the propriety and convenience of dividing our 
rerfes by feet rather than by fyllables. Hence 
alfo it appears that tlie divifion into feet is prima- 
rily determined by the accentuation, in furbordi- 
nation only to which our verle can bz me- 
trically anaiyfcd. An Alexandrin muft then be 

defined 
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defined a vcrfe of the heroic cadence, and con* 
fifting of fix feet. 

The ancient hexameter admitting but two 
different feet, one lively and fpirited, the other 
flow and folemn, but both of an equally majeftic 
progreffion, it could be varied only to expreflions 
.of celerity, livelinefs, and fpirit, or of flownefej 
gravity, and ftrength, always retaining nearly 
an equal degree of majefly. Here the Englifh 
pentameter has an advantage of which Milton 
knew well how to make the proper ufc. It is 
not confined to a precifc mimber of times, but 
has generally from fifteen to eighteen ; fo that 
thefe may be called the medial numbers. It may 
occafionally have nineteen or twenty times with 
very good effeft, but if fewer than fifteen it will 
hardly avoid weaknefs. It admits various feet ; 
the fpondee, iambic, and trochee without refcrve : 
,the pyrrhic, dactyl, aiiapeft, and tribrachys, 
and fometimes other triflyllabic feet, under fome 
reftriftions which the ear alone can determine* 
A verfe formed of the three firft forts of feet, 
fo as to have a medial number of times, and no pe- 
culiarity of paufe or accentuation, will be fimply 
mufical. If the expreffion requires peculiar gra- 
vitv or flownefs, a line compofed intirely of 

fpondees 



fpondces will produce the effeft. If a more 
Ipirited majefty of lexpreffion be required, the J 
daiftyl and anapeft are introduced with vaft ad- 
vantage among fpondees,. The fame extraordi- 
nary number of times is preferved ; vigor is 
added by the rapid flow of the fhort fyllables, 
and the harmony becon^s much ^pore pleafing. 
The pyrrhic and tribrachys are happily adapted 
to produce effeds direftly contrary to thofe of the 
fpondee. The reader may compare the efFcfts 
of the different metrical feet which he will have 
obferved in the quotations interiperfed thro this 
fcftion, with the characters given of them by 
Dionyfius of HalicarnalTus. He will not expeft 
to find thefe effefts fo great as they are faid to 
have been in the Greek language, but after 
having obferved fome degree of them in his 
own language, he will have no difficulty in con- 
ceiving a much higher degree of them in a fpeech 
of whofe harmony meter was the fundamental 
efficient. 

Meter then, as we have already obferved, is 
not the fundamental efficient of Englifli poetical 
harmony, but a mean of variety, and a powerful 
inftrument of expreffion. In either light it is in- 
capable of being reduced within certain rules, 

but 
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but muft be left much to the dircflidn of the 
ear.* The attentive obferver will however find 
in ^nerd, that a redundance of quantity is bet- 
ter than a deficiency : a fy liable more than the 
ufual number, if properly introduced, will never 
have fp ill an effeft as a time lefs than the loweft 
medial quantrey. Yet emphafis has a powerful 
cfleft in fupplying or attoning for any deficiency 
of time, A line with two or three ftrong em- 
phaies will not appear weak tho almoft every 
Syllable b^ naturally fliort, and no. foot have 
more than two fyllables 



* Optime totem fie ilia judi^aot aarei-^-Qu»dam ar^ 
frudi Dpn poflunt. Quint, loft. Or. IX. 4. 



SECT, 
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S E C T. IX. 






nnHE paufc is perhaps of equal importaucc 
-*• with meter both to the harmgny and cx- 
preflion of Englifh verfe, " Mr. Pope,'* fays the 
biihop of Briftol, " in a letter to Mr. Wallh 
*' containing fome critical obfervations on Englifh 
*' verlification, remarks that in any fmooth 
Englifh verfe of ten fyllables, there is natural* 
ly a paufe at the fourth, fifth, or fixth fyllable, 
^^ and upon the judicipus change and man^^e* 
♦* ment of thefe, {depends, the variety of verli- 
*' fieation. But Milton varies the paufe thro 
*' all the ten fyUables^ and fcargely ever fuffers 
^^ it to reft upon the fame fyllabje in more than 
^' two, and feldpm in fo mapy as tv(0 yerles 
^* together" The paufe is certainly in general 
moft pleating at the end of the fecond, or at the 
middle or end of the third foot; and rimed 
verfe, which Pope chiefly intended, will feldom 
juimit it elfewhcre : But Milton lias numberlefs 
veiy mufical lines with the paufe in every other 
pofTible pofition. The. following ^beautifiU 
jp^flfage has in it every place except in the middle 

of 
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of the third foot, and the middle the laft foot. 
Four inftances of it in the former of thefe 
fituations, may be feen* in the opening lines of 
Paradife Loft before quoted, arid in the latter 
it may be obferved in one of the lines juft 
quoted from Philips, as well as in feverat of the 
Paradife Loft: 



•He on his fide 



Learning j ha'if-ra'is'd, |-wTth loolcs | of co'rlcUal loVe 
Hung 6'|ver heV | enajmor'd, — a nd | behe'ld 
Bea'uty, | — which whe (ther walking 6V ( aflee'p 
Sho't foVth j peculliar gra'jces ;— the'n j with vo-'ice 
Mi'ld,-^5s I when Zelphyru s | on F16]ra bre'athcsii 
Her ha'nd jloft tou'ch|Tng,-whTTper*d thiis :-Awak^ 
My frir[eft,— mf ( efpouVd,|— mf ir|teft fou'nd. 
Heaven's la'ft | be'ft glYt,!— my' e>er ne w IdelTght, 
Awa'ke:-|-them6'rlnTng fhrnes,-|-a'nd thelfre'fhfie^d 
Calls us : — we loTe| the pri'me )co maVk lh5V fprj'ng 
Gur te'n|ded pla nts ;~ho'w bio ws | the ci'|ron grove 
Wha't dro'ps I the my'rrh,^-and wha't | the ballmy reed 
Ho'w na^ture pai'nts | her c6')lors — ho w | the bee 
Sl'ts on I the bloo'm-t^extra'cjtTng li quid fweet. 

The 
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The bifhop of Briflol mentions two lines whidi 
have no paufe but at the end : 



•Thou that day 



Thy father's dreadful thunder didft not fparc 

P. L. IIL 393, 

Attended with ten thoufand thoufand faints, 

VI. 767. 

Many fuch lines might be found where the 
fenfe requu-es no paufe •, but the voice will always 
naturally, and confiftently with the ftri(5left pro- 
priety, -make one fufficknt to mark the divifion 
of the verfe ; as, in the firft of the lines jufi: 
quoted, at the middle of the fourth foot, in the 
other at the middle of^ the fecond foot. 

The effefts of the paufe are fo obvious that « 
few remarks on them will fuffice. No form trf* 
yerfification admits fo great, fb plea{ing,or jb -em* 
phadcal a variety in the difpolition of the pauR 
as the Englifh pentameter ; and no poet b^ iM?t;i! 
lb happy in adapting it to the fev«^ ^njrpoJrs ^j' 
fimpk variety, agreeable divifions ^f -ih'^ i»n: 
mony, and ftrong exprtffivii ;ts Miiio» ^ *- 
paufe in general divides tbe hi^rnitftiyuup^' rr."-- 
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ably, as wc have already obferved, when 
placed at the end of the fecond, or at the 
middle or end of the third foot. When fituated 
more forward, or more backward, the fiow will 
he generally moft pleafing if there is another, 
but inferior paufe toward the other end of 
the line ; and with this precaution it may, as we 
have fcen, be perfectly agreeable in any fituation. 
But as thofe accentual variations which differ 
moft from the fundamental arrangement, tha 
they have occafionally a good effeft, will yet 
difpleafe by too frequent repetition ; fo a reite.- 
jration of thefe lefs natural divifions of the verfe 
will throw the m^afure off its balanije, ^d of* 
ifeid the ear* 

Exprefljon is moft eminently affifted by the 
paufe, when it immediately follows an ' emphati- 
tal word at the beginning of a line, or precedes 
one at the end pf a line, Milton has very many 
ftriking inftances of this, few of which are unno^ 
ticed by his right reverend editor. Many of 
them occur in ^he extrads fcatt^rerf through this 
feftion, and the reader n^ty not he 4ifpleaied tp 
compare thcfe with die following which the bi- 
ihop has produced from among many more io 
Homer: 
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"B^mC* cciet ii wvpat viKVcov kccIovto ^ufuwi* 

IL. I. 51. 

IL. V. 146, 
IL. V. 156. 

I 

He has alio a4ded the fallowing from Popds^ 
Homcr^ 

Chariot3 on chariots roll : the clafhing ipokes 
Shock J — !— while the madding fteeds break 
fhort their yoke?. 

XII, 445. 

And this from the temple of fame : 

Amphion there th^ loud creating lyre 

Strikes 
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Strikes, and behold, a fudden Thebes 

afpu-e. 86,, 

Biit riined verfe, as on many other accounts fa 
particularly from its cramping the variation of 
the paufe, is far inferior to unrimed. This em-, 
phatical break may be feized in a fmgle line, but 
cannot be carried through a paflage, as it is ia 
many parts of the Paradife Loft^ 

In one refpeft however unrimed verfe requires, 
more caution in the dilpofition of the paufe. In 
rimed verfe the rime marks the end of the mca- 
fure, but in blank verfe it is diftinguifhed only 
by the harmony and the paufe. Now our heroic 
verfe cotififting of five accentual feet of the fame 
kind, with occafional varieties only admitted in 
diSerent partis of the verfe, and without any 
fuch fixt circumftance as the dacftyl followed by 
a fpopdee in the ancient hexameter, to mark the 
end of the meafure, if proper attention is not 
paid to the difpofition of the paufe, the lall di- 
vifion of one verfe with the firft divifion of 
the following verfe may be miftaken for one 
whole verfe, or one whole pentameter with the 
firft foot of the next may found like an Alexan- 

drin. 
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drin. Dicfefh of thefe kin(}s occur here ahd 
there in the Paradife Loft ; but it is not difficult 
to guard s^tift them, particularly by frequent- 
ly dividing a foot with the paufe.* 

There is befidc the alliftance to the emphafis 
juft above-mentioned, another tSt&. derived 
from the fituation of the paufe, which may be 
obferved in the following pafTages : 

All night the dreadlefe angel,— unpurfued. 
Through heaven's wide champain held his 

way — tfll Morn, 
Waked by the circling hours, with rofy hand 

Unbar'd the gates of light. 

P. L. VI. 

God had bid the ground be dry. 

All but within thofe banks where rivers now ' 

Stream, 

* I have here for the firll time had occaGon to ufe the 
word fneafure in a different fcnfe fi cm ffzeter^ and I fliall 
adhere to that diftindtion. I (hail confine the word tneter 
to its cladical fenfe explained from Quiotilian in the fccoad 
iedtion of thefe ohfervationt. The word mtafurt I fhall ufe 
to imply a particular form ^i vcrfffication, a fenfe frequent- 
ly afligned to it, as a lyric meafure^ an elegiac meafure^ the 
AlexaDdrine meafure. 



€C 
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Stream^ — and perpetual draw tfidir hvami 
train. 

R L. Vll. 306 

The biihop of Br idol obfefves of this lali line with 
Mr Richardfon, that " you Cannot read it other- 
" wife than flowly^ and fo as to give your mind 
a pidure of the thing dcfcribedk Many ex- 
amples of the like kind are to be found in our 
author and all good poets.** This is not the 
firft occafion upon which I have had th^ fatisfac- 
tion to find my fyftem regularly account for 
cfie6ts of which others have confe0ed themfelves 
fenfible without being able to explain their 
caufes. It could hardly howevelr havt cfcaped 
the learned biihop, though he has ooiitted the 
mention of it, that the paufe, by afligning fo 
large a portion of the verfe to thofe members of 
the fentence where heaven's wide champain, and 
the perpetual flow of the rivers are mentioned^ 
very much helps the idea of the vaft traft of 
country through which thefe flow^ and of the 
immenfe length of the angel*s courfe. But Mil* 
ton has not left the expreflion to the paufe alone i 
he has made the lines of a really unufual length : 

Thro* 



Thro'Hcaven'sfwrdecha'mlpainheldlhiswayJtTll 



riio'rn* 



Strca'm^'andjperpe'tu|31 dra'w[ their hiimTd tra'in. 

Allowing two times to a long fyllable, and one 
to a ihort one^, tncfe lines have at leaft twenty 
times ea^h ^ a eircumftance not conunon in the 
epic pentameter, and of itfelf fufEcient to make 
the movement neccffarily flow ; as may be obfer- 
ved in the following li^ 5 

Harmdny divine 
So' finoo^thes . her cha'i^mTng to'nesi •— fhSt Go'd's 



oVn ear 



Liftens Relighted. 

1^. L. V. 627, 

■ He on his fide 

lea-nTng| ha'if.ra'is'dj-.wlthlloo'ksof co'ijJTal 15 vc 
Hung over her enamor*d. 

P. L. V. 13. 

\ 

But that it has not equal power as when afTifted 
by the fituation of the paufe, may be feen by 
comparing thdc with the foregoing lines, and 
that the paufe ^one is quite inadequate to the 
cffeQj may be obferved in this next following : 

Mild 
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Mi'ld,-5s Iwhen Ze'[phyru's | on F\b]r^ bre^atheSi 

P. L. V. i6. 

The only cflcntkl of verfification remaining 
to be confidered is the cefure. This term has 
been ufed by the old gramnucians in diSerent 
fenfes. I mean it to imply the running of words 
into each other, fo riiat every word nuy not 
make a complete foot. Dr Fofter declares fiich 
cefiire to be no way neccflary to the harmony of 
Englifh verfe, and in fupport of that opinion 
prodiices die following line, which he lays is 
perfedt without it : 

Heroes^ repel attacks, command fucceis* 

I doubt not however but there are thofe of, 
quicker perceptions to whom the want of cefure 
even in this line will be difagreeable. But in a 
fingle line^many circumftances may conair to 
make a general fault lefs glaring. The accen* 
tuation of the firft foot is here well adapted to 
that purpofe. The Latin line given by Dr Fof- 
ter as an inftance of the ill effeft of want of ce- 
fure, has no fuch advantage : 

Tali I concidit | impiger ( idus | v61nere 1 Ca^far. 

But 
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But the Engliih line ha« ^ fafther culfahtdge 
firom the variety of its meter : 

MeVoes | repel Xtti'cks, j— Comma'nd | (uCc^fk^, 

And I queftion whether an Etiglifli pentameter^ 
toniifting wholly of iambics accented on the fe- 
cond fyllable, and unaflitted eithct by cefure or 
]paule, would be lefs difagreeable than the Latin 
line. 

Mr Pope has in his eflay on triticifnl, very 
juftly, and apparently with falficient caution, 
cenfiired die overfrnjuent and iniproper ule of 

inonofyliabk^ ; tmt he has done it^ according to 
his ufual manner^ in terms of fuch ftrong ridi^ 
tule^ that Succeeding poets feem to have dreaded 
even fuch a moderate ufb of mpnofyllables a^^ 
from the nature of our language, it is hardly 
pofllble to avoid* The (haft indeed feems to 
have been too univerlally confidered as being 
j^imed at monofyllables in general, and even at 
our language as containing (o large a proportion 
of them. An elegant critic has at length under- 
taken their caufe, and fet it in a very favorable 
light. After giving many inftances of a power 
of cxpreflion in monofyllables, which pofy labic 

L words 



». 
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words cannot equal, he adds, " It is faid thaf 
monofyllables are fit to dercribe a flow and 
heavy motion, and may be happily employed 
^' to exptefs* languor and melancholy. What iA- 
" ference are we to draw from hence fhould it 
" appear that monofyllables may be full as hap- 
*' pily employed on the oppofite motions arid af- 
*' feftions ? 

r « 

. « ... 

I 

" No ; fly me, fly me, far as pole from pote. 
" Ah I come not, write not; think not once erf mc. 

** Pant on thy lip^ and to thy heart be preft; . 
" Give all thou canft, arid let me dream the reft/* 

Webb oa Poetxj tnd Mu£c* 

t 

Pope has been flippofed to condemn mohbfyl- 
labic lines without referye ; yet here are exam- 
ples of them from Pope inconteftibly good. 
He ftigmatizes them as heavy, dull arid mean • 
yet thcfe examples are forcible, lively, and ele- 
gant : it will not be difficult to reconcile this 
difference, 

Erafmus compares the declamation of the 
Englifli minflrels in his time to the barking of 
dogs, and gives for the reafbri of the fimilitudc 
that their language wias moftly monofyllabic. 

How 
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Kow in a monofyllabic language the rcpetltioii 
of the ftrong accent will neceffarily be very ftc- 
iquent, and this will undoubtedly give it fonie 
refemblance to the monotonous barking of a 
dogj Pope's line. 

And teii low words oft cf&p in arte dull line, 

f 

has rio lefs than eight ftrong accents. But, as we 
have obferved formerly, monofyllables are oft- 
en unaccented, and diflyllables frequently re- 
ceive only the weak accent, and unite as inti- 
mately with the foregoing or following word as 
if really a part of it. Where this is the tafe a 
a monofyllabdc lineiniay be- fpritely in its motion,^ 
powerful in its expreflion,- have all the advantage 
of the cefure, and be perfeftly muficaL The 
lines then above quoted^ divided according to 
the cefures will ftand thus : 

No ;-fly I me,-fly | me,-far ) as pole |-from pole 
AH !-conie j not,-write ( not- think | not-once \=^^ 
of me. 

Pant on )-thy lip, |-and-to | thy heatt |-be preftj 
Give-all I -thou canft, }-andlet(me-dreamj-thereft.- 

And it will be obferved that almoft every ftrong 

accent 



accent is cmphatkal ; a circumftance which adds 
ito final! livdin^, vigor, and variety to thcfe 
lincsl 

1 will conclude this feAion with analyfing two 
more paflages of the Paradife Loft. The addrefs 
of Eve to Adam in the fourth Book in equally ^ 
known for the peculiar fweetnefs of the verfifi* 
xation as for its other extraordinary beauties : 

Sweet Ts j the brei'th | of mo'rn,] — her ri'|sTng fweet 
With chaVm | of ^'riijeft bl'rds J— plea^sant | the fun 
When frrflJ-on thi's | deH'ghtful la'nd-j-he fprc'ads 
His o'r(ient beaW,|— on .he'rb|-tn6e, fru'it| and floVer 
GlTftrTng f with 4eV s|— fra%r5Ei J thefe'tjtrl Srth 
A'fter I fo'ft (howers j-l-and fweet | the c6'm|ing o'ft 
Q{ gra^ejfiileVelnlng mildi|'~thcn sTIlent nFght^ 
With thrs\her so'flSmn bi'rdj*-and thi's | f a'ir mo'on, 
And theYe {-.the ge'ms I of heSven J-her ftrr(ry tra'in. 
But ne'ijther breath. | of mo'mj— when fhe (afcends 
With cha'rm j of earlijefl: bi'rds, | — nor rl'sing fun 
On thi'sjdeli ght)ful la'nd; (-nor he'rb, J frii'it, Ho wer 
GirftringlwIthdeVi |— nor fri'lgrance afjter fhowers; 
Nor gr5'tc|ful everjing mild 5 j-— nor sT;/lcnt night 
Wrththl's jher lo^lcmn bl'rdi'l-nor walk/ by mo on 
Or gli'ttenng fta"r|irght— with|o'ut thee /T« fwe'ct. 

As 
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As a beautiful face is generally but aaafiem*^. 
blage of the moft common features juftly propor- 
tioned to each other, and difpofed in perfeft or- 
der '^ fo this beautiful piece of verfifijcation haa 
tK>thing peiculiar taitfelf but the graces atlflng 
from the order and pfiopoftion of its parts. 'X^hc 
reader will therefore tkpoit firft view of the dif^ 
tribution. of the tones^ i^mes, paufes^ and cefures, 
prevent me in any obfervations that avght be 
made upon it^ 

The following is of another kind : 

Ato'nCe|the fo'iir-/-fpread 6'ut ) their ftalrry wT'ngs 
With dre'adlful Iha'de | conti'gulous,~?nd |the o'rbs 
Cf{ his I fieVce chariot ro'Il'd, -|-a*s with | the fou'hd 
<3f t6'r|rent floo'ds,|--5V6f |a nulmerous ho'-ft. 830 
He on 1 hxs I'mlpious foes-j-ri ght o'n|ward dro've 
Glo'omy | as m'ght :| — u'nder j his bu'r|alng whe'els 
The fte'd|faft e'm|pyre'|an — Iho'ok-l throughou't, 
A'U but I the thro'ne | Itse'lf | of Go d. |— Fu'll lo'on 
Amo'ng 1 them h? | arnved, | in his ( rl'ght ha'nd 
Gri'fping 1 ten thousand thu'n|ders, whi'ch(he se'nt 
Befo're j hlm,-{u'ch | as Tn |theIrfo'ulsl InfTx'd 83-7 
Pla'gues i— the'y 1 afto'rillfh'd all | resl'tlcance lo'ft, 

A 11 c6'u|rage j— down | their I'idle we'ajpons dro'pj 

O'er 
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O'er ihiSldSjf and he'lms,-|-andhe'l|med heads jhero'd© 
Of thro'nes, | — and mi gh|ty se'raphrm | — proftra'te^ 
That wrfh'd |the mo\in}taTns-Tno w | might be' aga'in 
Thrown 5'n 1 them-— a's | a fhel|ter fro m | his Tre. 
Nor leTs | on e'i|ther sfde J — tempe s|tuous te'U • 
His a'rjrows-fr5 m jthe fou'rjfold vi'Jfaged fou'r 845 
Diftrnft 1 with e'yes, |-a'nd from i the li vTng wheels 
Dlftrnft I airke | with muljtitu'd^ | of ey'es ; 
O'ne lpi'|rit Tn j them ru'led, | — and eV^ry cy'e 
Gla'red li ght(ning, — a'nd j fti5't fo'rth]perni|cious fire 
Amo ng|th' accu'rft, j -that wi^ther^d all jthclr ftre ngth^^ 
And of I their wo'nlced vilgor— leTtf them dr^Tn'd, 851 
£xha'us|ted,-fpi'^itle fs, |.^-5fflrc|ted, fallen. 
Yet half \ his ftre'ngth (he pu't n5t fo'rth^j-biit che'ck'd 
HTs thu'njder I'n | miM v6'|ly j—foV j he meant 
N5't to I deftroy,-\«but rootj them oii't ) of Heaven: 
The o Iverthro'wn | he ra'is'd, |-and as | a he^rd 856 
Of goa'ts,- j-6r tumorous flo'ck j togt jther throng'd, 
DroVc them | befo're| him tliu'n) Jerftru'ck, -(-purfued 
I'Vy^Ith te'rjrors a'nd | with fu'[rTes, — to'j the bou ndsi 
And cry'fltal wall jof he ayen,-(- which, opefnlngwrdc 
R51Pd rr|ward,-and I afpa'|ciousgap|dTfcl5Ted 861 
rnt6( the wa'fte)ful deep; -|-the mo'n[ftrous sight 
Stru'ck them j with h6'r(r6r ba'ckjward; but jfa'r wp'rfe 
*£) Vg'd them behi'nd :-/— headlong | themselves | they ' 
^hro'w 

Down 
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DoVn from | the verge ( of heaven; j^-ete'r|nalwra'th 
Burnt a'f fcer them-|- to' the jbo'ttomjlclspit. 866 

. The moft remarkable circumftance in this 
paffage . is the variety ia the fitaation of the 
paufe. In the former, where only the moft 
beautiful images are defcribed, and the moft 
tender fentiment exprefled, the paufe always oc- 
curs in thofe fituations in which it makes the 
flow of the verfe moft eafy and mufical ; that is, 
at the end of the fecond foot, or at the middle 
or end of the third ; and the only line which has it 
not in this lituation is equally divided by two 
paufes. But here, where every circumftance is in 
the higheft degree tremendous, the paufe is con* 
tinually fhiftcd to either extremity of the verfes, 
and the whole paffage has a broken, or rather, to 
borrow a metaphor from a fifter art, a craggy 
form, wonderfully fuitedto the occafion. 

The exprefRon of the 829 line is much heigh- 
tened by the extreme weaknefs of the accent in 
the firft foot, followed by a duplication of the 
ftrong accent in the fecond. The weaknefs of 
the accent in the fourth foot ^is alfo efficacious, 
by leaving the ear vacant for the impreffiori of 
the more emphatical words. The //& of wifi?, being 
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snowed bjr the fame letters, may, as the word 
is intiitly ufUKTcented, be kfc unnoticed by the 
voice, which is common in fuch circumftance^ 
in colloquial pronunciation. The fyllable wiU 
then b? fhort, which feems moft advantageous to 
the eicprefllon. 

In the 83 1 line the word iv, having emphafis^ 
is long, tho followed by ^ voweL In the 83$ 
md 84Q the faoK word is fhort,^ tho followed by 
a conibnant. 

The ttkSt of the 85^ line is great, and its 
caufes obvious : three paufes^ and the redundant; 
iyllable, which is peculiarly adapted to the ev- 
predion of dge^ipn and languor as well as of 
the fofter paflions, 

\ 

The 854 line defervcs notice. There is a pyr* 
rhic in the fourth place, preceded by a trochee^ 
and followed by an iambic, Sych a concurrence 
of fhort fyll^les in the latter half of a line will 
generally caufe great weaknefs, The efiedt is 
however here remarkably good: the rapidity 
of the flow is checked by the paufc artfully in* 
trodqced in the very midft of the . unaccented 
fyUiiblcs, This prevents their oVcrfrequency 

hurting 
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hurdng the ear \ and the fame rapidity recom« 
mencing on the cefladon of the paule, the line 
has altogether uncommon fpirit* 

* The uncommon form of the 865 line/ fays 
the bifhop of Briftoi^ ' is admirably contrived to 
exprefs the idea.* It may be fo, but I muft 
fay that it is to my ear not an ]&ngli{b heroic 
yerfe. 
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SECT, X, 

Tj^TEhave, in the foregoing feftions, taken 
• '^ I hope a pretty clear view qf the efficir 
ents of poetical harmony in the Englilh language, 
and of their eflefts in that form of verfe particur 
larly, which is of moft general ufe. It may now 
be neither unamufino; nor ufelefs to take a retro- 
ipeft of what Englifti verfification has been, as 
far backward as we can trace it, which will per- 
haps throw a wider light on the general fubjcft 
of thjs effay thanf might at firft be cxpefted. 

The Anglofaxon poets, as well as all other^s 
of Teutonic race, generally ufed meafures with- 
out rime, but frequently introduced alliteration 
as an ornament to fet their poems at a wider di- 
ftance from profe. Dr. Percy, in his effay on 
the meter of Pierce Plowman's vifions, inferted 
in his coUeftion of ancient fongs, obfcrves that 
*' this alliteration confined in a certain artful re- 
petition of the founds in the middle of the 
verfes, adjufted to certain rules of their profo- 
" dy, one of which was, that every diftic Ihouid 
♦^ have at Icaft three words beorinnino; with the 

" fame 
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** fame kttei; or found.'* " I know not," he 
adds, '^ that there is anywhere extant an intire 
*' Saxon poem all in this meafure, bi;t diftics 
*' of this fort perpetually ogcur in all their poems 
^ of any lengths 

"Now if we examine the verfiScatJon of 
** Pierce Plowman's vifions,^ we ftiall find it 
** conftrufted exaftly by thefe rules, fo that the 
** author of this poem will not be found to have 
" invented any new mode of verfification, as 
•* fome have fuppofed, but only to have retain- 
♦' cd that of the old Saxon and Gothic poets.'* 
He traces this verfification to the beginning of' 
the 1 6th century, and gives a paflage from a 
poem, the laft, he fuppofes, ever written in it^ 
which contains a narrative of the battlQ of Flod- 
den^ fought in 1 5 1 3. In the feveral examples 
of tliis poetry which have fallen in my way, the 
flow of the cadence appears in fome lines more, ia 
others lefs perfeft, but the cadence itfelf every- 
where difcernible, and everywhere the fame^ 
The following is a pafTage which Dr. Percy gives 
from a M S. poem intitled Deaib and Life : 

She was brro[hter of her bice, 
tliiJn w a^s the brlglit foun -, 



^ " 
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Her riidd re'ddiEr than the ro'fe 

That 6'n the rife ha'ngeth ; 
Mcekely frnfllng with her m6uth 

And me*rry in her looks } 
^ver lau'ghTng for lo'vc^ 

AS fh? like wo'uld* 
And as flic ca'nie by the ba^nkes^ 

The boughes ccheone / ' 

They k)u'ted to that la'dy 

And la^d forth their bra'nches j 
BloTBomes and bCrgens 

Bre'ath«i full fw?et j 
Flowers flou'rifhed In the frith 

Where ftie' forth ftc*i^. 
And the graTs that was gra'y 

Gre'eried bcG'vc, 

. The only obfervation which Dn Percy mafciK 
on the conftf uftion of this verfification is^ that it 
*' has a fort of harmony of its own, proceeding 
*' not fo much from its alliteration, as ffom the 
^ artful difpofal of its cadence, and the contri^ 
*^ vance of its paufe, fo that when the ear is a 
*' litde accumftomed to it, it is by no means 
** unpleafing*" The rhythmus is manifeftly 
a€<:entual, and of the fame kind with that of the 
old verfion of the 1 04 pfalm, but the numi)€r 

of 



bit fyliabies more irregular. Each verfc confifis 
of two half-verfes, and each half-verfe contains 
two accentual feet* The half-verfes were foine- 
times written each in a feparate line^ as in the 
foregoing inftance, fometimes together, as phc 
whole line. Each accentual foot requires of^ 
courfc one accented fy liable, and this verfification 
like our modern, often admits accents on fylia- 
bies where the rhythmus does not require them. 
Thefe fuperfluous accents I have not niarked^ 
The paufe is regiilarly at the end of every half- 
verfe. 

If Df . Percy is right in his opinion that thisf 
verfification is the very fame with that of the' 
Gothic jjoets in general, and the Anglofaxon in 
particular, we have great encouragement to car- 
fy our inquiries higher: but we will proceed by 
degrees^ 

Mr. JohnfiKl has iriferted in the hiftory of the 
Engli(h language prefixed to his dictionary, two 
poems as fpecimens of Saxon poetry, and a third 
written at a time when our language was properly 
neither Saxon nor Englifh, but fomething be- 
tween both. The two others partake alfo of this 
mixt natufe and are not of that old Saxon kind 

1Q 
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ititi^hieh' br'^Fetty alludes. They are all'iiV 
rfiiic,' and hbt onljr their rhythmus is perfeftly 
diftingiiilhable, but, as Mr. johnfon obfehreS; 
^* they contain apparently the rudimenrts of oiir 
** prefent lyric meafures, and the writers may 
*' be juftly confidered as the genuine anceftdrs o( 
" the Englifh poets." Short extrafts will feiVd 
for examples, Mr Johnfon's work being ' ih 
every body's hands, and thefe I fliall give in mo- 
dern charafters : 



{ : 



Fur in fee, by weft Spaygne 
Is a lond ihote Cokaygne. 
Ther nis lond under hevenriche 
Of wel of godnis hit iliche. 
Tho paradis be miri and briyt, 
Cokaygn is of fairir siyt. 
What is ther in paradis 
Botgrafle, andflure, andgreneris? 
Tho ther be joi and gret dute, 
Ther nis met bote friite. 
Ther nis halle, bure, no bench 
Bot watir man is thiirfto quench. 



i 



? 



* ; 



Mr. Johnfon fuppofes the date of this pooem 
to be about the middle of the 1 2 th century. The 
meafure is the very fame with that of Milton's 

Alle- 



Allegro e il Pcnferoiot, bcgiimii^g indlif|i|t^t|j(^j 

with a compktc fbpii or a fiftglc acc^tcd fyV* 
lat^ i only that here the farther Upewe i$ taken 
qf (omttmn^ dn^pihg an uoacceoted fyllabk in 
the middle of a verfe. The fame liberties are 
taken 10 the more ancient poem of which the 
following is ati extraift) which is otherwife almoin 
f perfeft example of the moft common of our 
modem lyric meafurcs. 

Hevene and erthe he overficth j 

His eghen bith fulbriht : 
Sunne and mone and alle {l:6rren 

Bieth dieftre on his lihte« 

He wot hwat thencheth^ and hwat d^th 

A'Ue quike wihte. 
Nis no louerd fwich is Chrift 

Ne no king fwich is drihte* 

Heven and erthe and alio that (s 

Biloken is on his honde : 
He deth al that his wille is 

Oh fea and ec on 16nde« 

He is ord aibiiten orde, 
And ende albuten ende : 

Ht 
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He one is evre ©n eehe ftede^ 
Wende wer thu wende. 



He is buven us and bihetheri, 

Eivoren, and ec bihind. 
Se man that Godes wille detfi 

Hie m'ai hine aihwar vindc. 

. It appears from all our moft ancient poetry 
tliat the accentuation of the Saxon part of our 
language remains to this day the very fame that it 
was 70b years ago • and hence the harmony of 
thefe lines; however inferior, is as evident as ih 
any work of Pope's. The only difficulty lies 
m the filial e:^ which; by our anceftors even after 
Chaucer's time, feems to have been fometimes 
pronounced like what the French call their fe- 
minine ^; and fometinies to have been wholly 
mute, and it was fometimes omitted in writing 
as well as in pronunciation. We may however 
not unreafonably conclude that where We find 
the pronunciation of it neceflary to what the 
general tenor of the verfification points out 
to have been the original harmony, there it fhould 
be pronounced ; where it ofiends againft that 
harmony, there it fhould be mute;* In both 

M thefe 

* See the grammar prefixed to Johnfoa's di;fKonary, 



tliefe cx:amplcs the number bf fyllablcs is mon* 
regular than in the laliiter^tive poems of Lang- 
laild, and other much later poets. 

if acceiittiationhas fuffered fcarcely any change 
from the date of thefe poems to the prefent day^ 
we may with great reafon fuppofe, that no great 
alteration had then been made in it from the timer 
of Alfred. I have fubjoined two extrafts front 
the verfion of Boediius* treatife de confolationc 
philofophiae by that great monarch and moft ex-* 
traordinary man. In thefe I have ventured to 
mark the scents which I fuppofe to have deter- 
HHned the rhythmus. It mufl: however be re- 
mfcinbered that this^ meafure, like our modem 
heroic Verfe, mig^t ^dmit a variety in the difpo^ 
fttioti of the accents, and a duplication of the 
accent: The nature of the verfification may 
thereforse have been fuch aa I fuppofe it^ tho 
I ihoutd not have placed all the accents exaftly 
right. My reafon for marking them is that the 
reader may foe at once that thefe lines have evea 
now, with a prontwiciation pcrfoAly natural to 
an Englifh voice, a ftow^ which fufficicntly 
marks them for vcrfe^ and no inharmoniota 
verfe. I have alfo taken fome liberties with th*' 
orthography to make the pronunciation more ob-- 

viows. 



vious, and lefs harlh to readers wholly uiiac- 
quainted with the Saxon language ; but they are 
fuch as I prefUme thofe who know the irregular- 

rities of the Saxon orthography, and the nianner 

' . •• •• 

in which modern Englifh words and founds have 
been formed front the Saxon, vJ'ill allow to be by 
ho means unwarrantable. That thofe however 
who have hot Alfred'5 work at hand^ may judge 
for themfelves, I have added the paffages belo^ 
in their original charaftcrs. 



V • 

Hwat ic liotha fela 
Luftlice ypo 
Sane on fclum; 
Nu (hal fiof igcnde, 
Wopc yewagedj 
Wreccea yidmor^ 
Singan fafcwidas 



I. 

I whb podms maiiy 
Joyfully erft 
Sang noi feldom. 
Now fliall bemoaning^ 
Worn with weeping 
And fighs of wfetchednefs^ 
Sing forrowful lays. 



Ppacr ic liojia peli. 
lujrrlice gco, 
)-anc on yptlum* 
jiu fceal j-iopi^enbc. 



I. 

pope yepaejcb, 
ppeccea jiomofi. 
f injan f ajrcpibap 



4 
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Elala thu ftiippend 
Shirra tungla, 
Hefones and eorthan ! 
Thu on Keahfetfe 
Ecum ricfaft : 
And thu alnc hrathe 

Hefon ymbhwearfefl: : 

And thurh thine 
Haliye miht, 
Tunglu yenedeu: 
That hi the to herath. 
Swylke feo funne 
Swarti-a nihta 
Thiojftfo adwefketh 



O thou creator or 
The (hining ftars, 
Heavens and earth ! 
Thou on a throne 
Eternally reigneft : 
And thou all rapid 

fThe heavens in cifcltt 
^ moveft: 
And thro thine 
Holy might. 
The ftars compelleft 
That they be obedient. 
Like as the fun 
Of fwafthy night 
The darkrtefs difpelletft 



^ala ^vi j-cippenb. 
yc\pi\2L tungla. 
hejronej* anb eopjjan. 
^u on heahjfetle. 
ccum yikyzyt. 
anb 'Su ealne hjiaepe. 
hepon ymbhpeappqrt, 



II. 

anb 'Sujih }5inc. 
haliye miht. 
tunslu yenebej't. 
Saet hi ^e to hepap. 
j'pylce j^eo j-unne, 
j-peajttfia nihta, 
^oyzjxQ abpaf cej^« 
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Thurh thine meht : Thro thy power ; 

{So its gloom with rc- 
fulgence 

Beorhte fteorran Glorious of ftars 

Mona yemetyath The moon tempers 

Thurh thinrameahtafped. By thy diyinity fped, 

It is fomewhere obferved by Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole, that the language of our Saxon anceftors 
was the moft barbarous and inharmonious that 
€ver difgraced the human voice. But Mr. 
Johnfon informs us in his hiftory of the Englifh 
language, and appeals to faft for the truth of his 
information, that the Saxon was in king Alfred's 
time, capable of exprefSng all the fentiments of a 
civilized people. In defence of its harmony it is 
enough to obferve that a language which can 
fupport a verfification without rime, cannot be 
wholly wanting in that refpeft, rime being the 
grofleft impofition upon the ear to atone for 
deficiency of harmony, of which the human voice 
Js capable. 

My 






Jjujil^ ^ine mefai:. mona 2emet3a]). 

blacum leohte. Jpujih pitifiSL meahta fpeW. 

kophte fteopnaii* 
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My fmall acquaintaince with the language and 
works of the Anglofaxpn and other Gothic poets^ 
will not admit my can:ying this inquiry concern-: 
ing their verfification farther. I imagine however 
it may be permitted me upon the proofs already 
produced to fuppofe, that accent was the ruling 
power of the harmony in all ^he ancient Teutonic 
^iale^s, till thofe proofs ihall be invalidated. 

Having now then traced our verification to ihe 
fountain head, we may fall down .the ilream ^ 
leifure, and all we can obferve .by the way w^l 
contribute to ftrengthen our hypothefis. 

Among the Gothic nations a military equip- 
ment was fcarcely efteemed complete, unlef^ foij}9 
Scalds attended as eyewitnefles of the explpits 
which it v/as their funftipn tP celebrate. W^ 
re^d of kings who would have feveral fcajds at- 
tend on their fteps in the day qf battje, that, if- 
themfelves ftould fall, one ^t leaft might furyivc 
to immortalize their lafl; atchievements. The 
f harafter of warrior and fcald were alfo not in- 
frequently united, fo that we may be certain the 
armies which overran the Roman empire wer^ 
not without their military bards. Thefe woyld 
pf CQurfe employ their beft abilities upon the. 
gathering fiibjefts which their conquefts fo pleati-. 
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fully afForded them. Not only their works, b\it 
the more celebrated cqmpofitions of the ^Ider 
fcalds, which related the heroic aftions of their 
forefathers before they left the gloqmy forefts of 
the north, woqjcj alfo remain in yogw^ long after 
their lettlement in the conquered countries. The 
fondnefs of thefe barbarians fox their own poetry 
contributed perjiaps little lefs tq the overthro>y 
of the Roman language and learning than 
their military prowefs to that of the Roman 
pmpire. Many thing? prevented the language 
pf the vLiStora from becoming general, but 
their manners, cuftoms, and laws . prevailed 
univerfally. When therefore new languages 
^roie from the mi;Kture of the conquerors with 
the conquered, the ftUe of poetry of the fornaer 
would neceflarily gain the ^cendant, and the 
Latin poetry falling into negle«9:, the laws of its 
profody would be difncgarded and forgotten. 
The prevailing ftile of poetry might very proba- 
t)ly affeft the language itfelf in its formation j 
and quantity being made inferior to accent in the ^ 
ftriijfture of vcrfe, accent would beconic thp 
ruling power of the general h^nopny of the lan- 
guage. 

The tongues thus formed were perhaps not fo 
veil adapted to alli^ration as the Teutonic 

diale(5^. 
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dialeifte. The Italians and Provencials took the 
lead in poetry, whofe fpeeches are peculiarly fitted 
for riming -, and rime, which feems to have beei\ 
not unknown to the Gothic fcalds, became the 
favorite ornament of verfification, 

England fhared a different fate from the reft 
of Europe. The Saxons did not fubdue, they 

•.V * 

exterminated the ancient inhabitants. Their de- 
fcendants therefore received their language from 
them nearly unmixt, and while it remained fo, 
their verification was little liable to innovation.. . 
The confequence of this was, as we have feen, 
that the very meafore of the ancient Gothic fcalds 
was not obfolete here in the 1 6th century. Rime 
however became common before our language 
ceafed to be Saxon, and for this favor which it 
now fo generally found, fufficient inducements 
were nolS wanting. Of thefe we fhall prefently 
§)eak. 

An inundation 6i new forms of verfification 
quickly followed the introduftion of rime as a 
common ornament in our poetry, diftinguifhed 
partly by various lengths of verfes, and partly 
by various difpofitions of rimes. Gower and 
^haucer were however, according to Dr. Percy, 

the 
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the firft who ufed our prefent heroic pentameter. 
This meafure was originally Italian, and feenis 
to have been firft recommended to the Spanifh 
poets, as well as our own, chiefly by the fame of 
Petrarc, 

Sir John Gow^r, and his difciple Geoffrey 
Chaucer, may be efteemed the joint fathers of 
modern Englifti poetry. They not only were 
the firft who ufed that verfe which hath fince 
been fo fuccefsfuUy applied to all the nobleft 
purpofes of poetry, but they introduced a new 
poetical ftile conformable to that language which 
about their time was pretty completely formed 
from the mixture of Saxon and Norman-French. 
Dr Percy remarks that the Saxon ftile, which 
had ftriking features of its own, and no mean 
merit, was ftill retained by thofe v/ho ufed the 
ancient Saxon meafures. The earl of Surrey, 
who lived at the diftance of a century and half 
from Chaucer, is I think the next who merits 
the title of an improver of Englifla poetry. 
That gallant and unfortunate young nobleman 
feems to have pofleffed with his greater endow- 
ments uncommon excellency, of ear. Ke not 
pnly carried verfificatlon to a perfeftion of which^ 
from the compolitions of many later poets, one 

fiiouid 
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fliould have judged our language at that time 
fcarcely capable, but was the firft who dared tq 
free our heroic verfe from the (hackles of rime, 

The fpreading of claflical learning had not at 
firft that general effeft in euphonizing our laA^ 
guage which might have been expected. A fpi- 
jit of pedantry arofe, higjily prejudicial to true 
tafte, and this had in James the Vs reign, all the 
authority which the throne could give it. At; 
no period were compofitions more inharmoniouSj^ 
either in verfe or profe, produced in our lan- 
guage. Yet the judicious Mr. Hiime, in hh 
excellent hiftory of England, declares himfelf of 
opinion that the fpeech of the polite in the reign* 
. of Elizabeth and James, differed very little from 
that of our days. It was the mere men of letter^ 
who affefted a cramp and ynufual diftion, with- 
our tafte fufficieixt to give it any grace or harmo-. 
ny. The poetry of Lord Surrey and Sir Tho- 
mas Wyat, even fo early as Henry VIH's reign,^^ 
and that of Fairfax particularly in James the Ps, 
are ftrong corroborating proofs of what Mr 
Hume has advanced concerning tlae profe of 
thofe times, and ftem fo indicate th^t even the 
pronunciation of Henry's court, which, as many 
think, differed frooi that of our day§ ^s much 

as 
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as the diet of the ladies, was really very nearly 
the fame. When this is confidered we fhall ra- 
ther wonder that verfification was not carried to 
greater perfeftion by the courtly wits of Charles 
the IPs reign, than pay any great tribute of admi-, 
^ ration to Waller as the firft refiner of Englifh 
poetry, a title with which he has been often 
honored. It was referved for the unhappy John 
Dryden, to fliow the full harmony of our lan- 
guage. Miltoh's lyric compofitions gre by no 
means equal in fweetnefs to thofe of later poets, 

r 

The works of Taflb and the other Italian 
poets were the models on which our country-, 
men at the revival of letters formed their verfi- 
fication J and they probably chofe thefe the more 
readily as their verfification differed not from 
that which Chaucer had before fo fuccefsfully 
borrowed from Petrarc and the more ancient 
Italians. Among th^ Italian poets they alfo found 
examples of unrimed verfe, and thefe our tragic 
\yriters followed univerfally. It appears indeed 
impoflible for rime to exift upon the fl:age of any 
people whofe language is capable of a verfifica- 
tion unincumbered with it. But unrimed verfe 
was little ufed for any other fpecies of poetry 
. ^ill the full eftablifl^ment of Milton's fame fome 

years after his ^cdxK 

^ — SECT, 
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SECT. XL 

Y T remains at this day undecided whethw rimt 
•*- is an ornament or a blot in our verfification ; 
each opinion having many and ftrenuous ad- 
vocates. Thefe hold that to be hardly verfc 
which has not rime, and thofe look upon rime 
■as a Gothic ornament, unbecoming claffic com- 
pofitions. The truth feems to lie between the 
two opinions. That rime is not eflfential to our 
poetry is felf-evident ; yet it is often a conveni- 
ence, and fometimes a beauty : a Gothic beauty 
if you will, but ftill a beauty. Notwithftand- 
ing the high merit of Pope's verfion of the Iliad^ 
I ventu^ to pronounce rime very difadvantage- 
©us to heroic verfe ^ excluding numberlels beau^ 
ties, giving none. Let it only be conceived 
that the fublime foliloquy of Satan in the fourth 
book of Paradife Loftj 

O thou that with furpaffing glory crowned, &c. 

or that beautifully tender addrefs of Eve t» 
Adam in the fame book. 

Sweet is the breath of morn, &c. 



or dven the fimply majeftic lines which open the 
poenn, were fhackled with rime ; the very 
thought Ihocks aH poftticd fenfktion. Never- 
thelefs it niuft be allowed that in Pope's owri 
aSmkihk flfild of fatirical attd mofal pbe6y, 
riififc has^ bbt!h life and beauty. Our el^at te- 
traftid cah~n6t e vcii fdlMiJ! witHmit it;- arid for 
]i3hi», if for nothing elle, rimfe deferves to b^* 
e^emeiJ ah elegant drhamifnt' ifr Eri^M |)ofetty; 

- Irf iyfte poiMlry aKy f ifni- has'' i£i^ pfecilKar itfes; 
Tte fftdfi5(f*Hai^r«bity c«^ thfe artcientS adhiittcdv 
& Vrtf hafe-' feeii, threte dafettht cadiirfces; and 
atell^thdfe-adnSittddf^tradiffer^htf^^c^^ WifK 
tfkfe feet marly fortm of irerfc Wei^e domf)ofedi 
aiP texametl^, pehtaftietcr; iambic^ fap^Kit, ei&n^ 
tially diSfefiiljg iti their' coriftruftion. Thti mo^* 
dem aceeritttrf hafmntony a:dmits but twd different^ 
taderices;- that of oiir heroic verfe, and that* 
'^^'hich is oftieh, but very improperiy called afta- 
peftic, in which the regular place of the accent is ori 
every third fyllable. As thefe have at prefent nd 
certain names, I fhall take the liberty' df affixing 
that of evertj or common cadence to the firft, and 
of triple cadence to the fdcoftd. Neither of theft 
has any variety of accentual feet, which can ait- 
fwer the various purpofes of the different metri- 
cal 
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tal feet of the Greek and Latin. Our heroici' 
vcf fe admits, in greater or lefs degree, all the va- 
rieties of which the even cadence is capable : our 
dramatic verfe admits them all inthe greateft de-^ 
gree cotififtent with any poetical harmony. Biit 
thefe varieties can only^ as ^e have feen, be in-t 
tfoduced occalionally, and will not, or at leaft 
never yet did ferve to conftitute various forms of 
verfe eflentially different. The triple cadence ad- 
mits no variation of the accent ; and accetituat 
verfification will not bear a mixture of the two 
cadences. From thtfe two circumftances, the 
want of various feet with the fame cadence, and 

* 

the inadmiflibility of the' two cadences in the 
fame verfe, refults no fmill fhare of the inferiority 
of accentual to metrical verfification. It is im- 
poffible to have much variety of meafure, and it 
is difficult with the harmony alone to prefervc 
the boundaries 'of verfes always fo diftinft as" 
they ought to be ** Thus for inftance, if an 
Englifh heroic verfe has the paufe at the end of 
the third foot, arid the fenfe runs on to the end of 
the firft foot of the next verfe, and there occurj 
another paufe, if the laft fyllabk of that foot be 

accented 

• Rhytkmi (mere repetitions of thd fame cadence uttdr- 
Irerfifled by meters) ntque finem habint €ertum, me ullaif$ 
^ e$m€9ttu varittatem. Qpndil. loA. or. IX.. 4^ 
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accented, the whole will form one complete 
Alexandrine verfe. Again, if the paufe be at 
the end of the fecond foot of two confecutivc 
lines, the latter having the laft fyllable of its 
fecond foot accented^ from the end of the fecond 
foot of the one, to the end of the fecond foot of 
the other^ will be one complete pentameter verfe; . 
In our heroic verfe indeed the mifchief is eafily 
guarded againft ; but it is otherwife in lyric^ 
where variety of meafures is wanted ; and here 
is the great advantage of rime. Befide that it 
fuffices alone to. throw language out of profe, it 
forms a full boundary for verfes; fuch a boundary 
as forces itfelf upon the notice of the duUeft ear^ 
and gives opportunity for great variety in the 
texture of odes, even in fuch a language as the 
French, which cannot fupport any meafure with- 
out rime *; 

But 

* The feafon why poetry cannot exifl: in the FrcncH 
ianguage without rime^ feems to appear in the following 
paiTage of a work lately publifhed : * J'ai conftilt^, au de- 
' faut des livres^ quantite de perfonnes, qui tiennent; foit dc 
< ia rcflefliofi, foit de Tufage, tout ce qu'il fatit pout bien par- 

* ler. Or ils font tous convenus que n6trc langos ne con- 

* noit point Taccent profodique, et que la meme fyllabc 

* qu'on ^ieve Jans une phrafe pouvoit etre baifffce dans unc 

* iutre. Audi eft ce unc ancienne maxime Qui pour Men 

* farlcr Francois 11 ne faut point avoir d* accent* Syno^ 

mymet 



But with all the advailtage that rime can give^ 
hoiie of our comtrioh lyric meafures feem fit for 
the higher ftile of ode. Horace's dialogue with 
Lydia irlay be well trariflated in them, but they 
are very unequal to the fublimer flights of that 
poet. Indeed if they run to any length on ^any 
fubjed: they tire by a ftifFriefs of movement, a 
flatriefs of eiprefT^on, and an incumbrance of 
rime. Our poets therefore who have aimed at 
the fublime ih their odesj have commonly chofen 
that form which has acquired among us the name 
bf Piiidaric; Drydert's Alexander's feaft. Grey's 
iodes on the progrefs of poetry and on the Welfh 
bards, and fome of Mafon's chorufes in Elfrida 
and Caraftacus afe admirable compofitions in 
this flile; Indeed in this form of compofition 
rime has peculiar advantages : it creates no ne- 
ceflity of completing every lentence in a diftic or 
tetraftic, and if well managed,' inftead of exclud- 
ing variety, it makes greater variety than in the 
accentual verfificatfon can be had without it: 

N . The 

Biyrr.cs Frahcoifes, par 1* ^bbe Olivet, p. 262. Afiothct' 
tVenbh author, quoted by Dr. Foftcr in the firtond chapter 
bf hij c/Tay, feven denies the exigence of poetry among the 
inodcrns, add particularly that bf Ffehch poctrj^ (of which 
he was probably bed Qualified to Ipeak) ' for/ iays he^ 
* our vci fes differ from each other only in the number of 
' fylbblcs/ //■//?. tf the Jcad. vol, li. 
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The power of leaving the fenfe incomplete at thd 
end of any line is an advantage which the Italian 
heroic ftanza alfo has over couplets, and fuffi- 
cient to juftify the choice of thofe poets who 
have ufed it^ But Milton, notwithftanding his 
partiality to the Italian poets, appears to have 
had a general difinclination to dl ftanzas. They 
' are only to be found in his earlier and more 
trifling compofitions even in the elegiac and ly- 
ric ftyle. The elegiac tetraftic was in ufe before 
his time, tho it had not the currency which it 
hath fmce acquired. It was however unfit for 
his Lyeidas : its formality would certainly tire in 
fo long a poem. He therefore chofe a loofer 
fyftem of riming, the beft perhaps that could be 
chofen for an elegy of that extent; Without the 
formality it has all the advantage oif that flow 
return of rimes which feems to be the circum- 
ftance that makes the pentameter tetraftic fo 
peculiarly fit for e^egy. Stanzas like the Italian 
heroic have been lately ufed among us with very 
good efFcft in poems which p;irtake fome more 
of the lyrit and fome more of the elegiac fti!c, as 
in the choice of Hercules, in Akcnfide's ode to 
the country gentlemen of England^ and many 
others. But the fyftem of Pindaric ftanzas ufed 
by Grey arid Mafch, tho its efFeft when happily 

produced 
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|)Voduced conimands all admiration, requiresi yet 
f6 rtiechanical a nicety in the difpofition of thb 
fcnfe, as well a:§ of the rimes, that it feems too 
great a cramp upon poetical genius, and one can- 
not but wifh that a freer career were open to the 
fublime flights of lyric iriv^htiod. 

But we will take a more particular view of the 
materials which our language affords for lyric 
verfificatiom 

We have feven lync meafures of principal ufe * 
four with the common cadence, and three with 
the triple. Of the firft fort there is the nieafure 
of three feet •, that of three feet preceded by A 
finc'-le accented fyliable -, that of four feet ; and 
the Alexahdfin, which, tho fometimes borrowed 
for other poetry, feenis the rightful property of^ 
the lyric muile. The heroic pentameter is alfo of 
great ufe in the Pindaric odCj in which veffes of 
two feet only are likewife occaficnally introduced. 
With the triple cadence we have verfes of two 
feet, of three feet, and of four feet* Thefe Uave 
cften the fame number of fyllables with verfes 
df the common cadence, fo that to (peak of our 
lyric meafures intelligibly, it is abfolutdy ne'cef- 

lary 



fary ta diftingwib them by ibmc other" crifertort 
than the number of fyllai>ks^ If we would 
beftow upon them any of the names by which 
the mca&res of &e ancients were diftinguifhedy 
thofe of Biimter^ trimeter^ tetrameter^ &g. frem 
mofk prbpcr i artd if to thefc we add the epi- 
thets even, or tomriion, arid triple, we fhall have 
diftihguilhing names for all except that of 
three feet preceded by a fingle accented fyllable^ 
1" hiis fyllaMe being an incomplete or trunca-? 
ted rhythmus, may foi* convenience-lake be called 
eoUrhytbm^s^ and the meafure from it the colo- 
rhythmical meafure^ or colorhythmkal tetrame- 
ter, if mote homely appeUatious pleafe better^ 
thofe of threefooted^ fourf ootids &c. may be uled* 

Among all th§fe meafufes the "colorhy thmie 
alone has what can make it eflentially differeni 
from others of the fame cadence, the reft as we 
have already obferved being mere repetitions of 
the fundamental cacknce in greater or lefs ni>m- 
ber< But all of them may rieceive tlje addition' 
of the hypcrrhythmiial lanaccentcd fyMable, and 
thxis become what the ancients called hypercata- 
lectic verfesy This malces in each a fundamental va- 
riety. A feries of almoft iny of bur veffes without 
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hjrperrhythmical fyllables except the colorhyth- 
mic, may be divided into any other kind pf the fame 
cadence, admitting the liberty yfed by the ancients 
of occafionaUy dividing a word betw^n two ver- 
fes. If they have not rime, their %)ecies, that is 
the number of feet of which each is compofcd, is 
determined oalyby the paufes. But hypercatalec- 
|:ic verfes have not the iame defeft. The hyper^ 
rhythmical fyllablc, wijiiout rime, and with 
whatfoever difpofition of the paufes, alv/ays fuf* 
ficiefttly marks the boui^daries. .Two hyper- 
cataledic trimeters cannot pafs for an Alex- 
andrine, nor can any feries df any hypercataleftic 
verfes be divided into verfes of any other kind 
whatfoever. The verfes of the Italians, from the 
general tenor of the harmony of their langiiage, 
moft naturally take the hypercataleftic form, 
.and hence they have perhaps their greatefl advan- 
tage over our poets. 

As the acceiituation of the modems rdembles 
the meter of the ancients in its importance to 
verfifieation, fo it does alfo in its various appli- 
cation to the different purpofcs of poetry. The 
rules for the difpofition of long and Ihort fyl- 
lables in the heroic verfe of the ancients are few 

and 
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andTimple; and fo are thofe for the difpofition 
of accents in Englifh heroic verfe. Latin and 
Greek iambics admit greater variety of feet : 
Englifh dramatic vcrfe differs, as we have ob- 
served, from the heroic, only in allowing great- 
er licence in the difpofition of the accents, and 
In the Introduftion of redundant unaccented fyl- 
lables. In the lyric poetry of the ancients the 
particular fituations of particular feet were more 
ftriftly fettled, and fo is the fituation of the ac- 
cent in our own lyric verfe. The colorhythmic 
has t^e accents immutably fixt. The common 
t'imeter and tetrameter admit the firft variation, 
but fparingly : the latter however oftener than 
the former. Other variations are leldom ufed in 
lyric poetry tho the hudibraftic ftile admits them,. 
Doubled accentuation muft be introduced in ly- 
ric verfe with much cautipn. The Alexandrin 
having its paufc invariably at the end of the 
third foot is a kind of double verfe, compofed 
of two trimeters, cither of which m^y have the 
jBrft variation. The triple meafvires admit no va^r 
nation. Two accents are often admitted in the 
fame foot, but the rbythmicjj acceiits never 
change their pla<;^, 
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The great ufe which the Italians have made of 
their heroic verfe in lyric poetry, fe:ms to indi- 
cate that even they have felt the deficiency of 
their accentual harrnony. Yet it muft be al- 
lowed that they have advantages which we , 
want, and thefe not nrierely derived from 
the fuperior fweetQefs of their language. The 
mere variety arifin^ from the unaccented hy- 
pcrrythmlcal fyllable, with which their yerfes 
moftly conclude, is often a very great one. We 
have no ftanza, compofed wholly of Ihort lines, 
lequal to that common one of the Italians, 

Grazie a gl*inganni tuoi, 
Alfin refpiro o Nice : 
^Ifin d'un infelice 
Jobber gli dei pieta. 

An Englilh ftanza formed on this model, would . 
probably not equal the grace of the Italian, but, 
with the precaution never to have the hy- 
pcrrythmical fyllable long, fomething of the 
kind might be worth trying. Whether any 
thing advantageous might be drawn from Metaf- 
tafio's celebrated hymn to Venus, fwcet and 
founding as the meafure is In the Italian, I will 

riOt 
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not undertake to aflert ; but tliere is one ciFGunTr 
ftance which would induce one to fuppofe there 
may, and that is that the comi-pon meafure of 
our Saxon anceftors bears a refemblance to it, 
livhich, however rough, is yet a ftrong one. In 
all fuch attempts the genius of the language 
muft be wel| confidered j for if the Italian has 
Ixarmonical graces which the Englilh cannot 
reach, the Englilh is yet perhaps not without 
fome which even tl^e Italian wants. 

I know not whether the colorythnic is pe- 
culiar to our poetry, but I never met with it in 
any other language. It is the moft fpirited of 
our lyric meafures, and the beft adapted to the 
fublime. Mafon has accordingly made great ufe 
of it in the chorufes of Caraftacus ; Gray has; 
an ode intirely in this m.eafure, and has alfq 
f hofen it for that nobly animated opening of his^ 
ode on the Welfti bards, 

Ru'jTn feize j thee^ ru'thjlefs king. 

The fame nierit probably induced Nifilton to ad- 
piit it among cqmrnon tetrameters in thofe beau- 
tiful poem§ the Allegro and Penferofo, the beft 
examples perhaps exifting in our language for 

the 
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. t!l>e fimpkr form of longer odes. In fhoFtet" 
poctns the alternate fourfooted and threefooced 
yerfes pleafe more generally |:han any other. 
Barretti fays of that ftanza in the grammar pre- 
fixed to his diftionary, that it is di moko piaoevol 
fuoito^ of a very pleafing found, and the tefti- 
Ttionv of a foreigner and an Italian w}ll probably 
bf eft^crxied weighty on fuch an occafion *, He 

Ipeaks 

^ I th}nk wc m^y allow weight to Mr. Barretti's commen- 
dation^ tho we might refufe it to his cenfure^ becaufe he ap* 
pears very inadequately acquainted whh the harmony of our 
language, and the natiire of our verCfication. I will {nioh- 
tk>B one pafTagc of his Englifti profody not fur the fake of 
finding fault, but becaufe it tends to prove the near con- 
for'mity of finglifh to Italian verification, and confequent- 
ly the near refemblance of the general harmony of the two 
languages* He gives thefc lines froni Rowe's tragedy of 
the Fair Pcnitept, with^the accents thu^ marked, and the 
following obferyation upon them : 

Let this aufpicious day be ever facred. 

No mofirning, n6 misfortunes happen on it ; 

Let It be marked for triumphs and rejoicings ; 

Let happy lovers ever make it holy, 

Chuf:: It to blcfe their hopes, and crown their wiflics. 

This happy day that gives me my' Califta. ' 

* Quefti endecafyllabi banno lo fteiTo fuono che i uoflri 
f quaudo fuono de* piti perfetti : bifogna pero offervare che 
* un delicato orecchio Italiano non fofirirebbe volentieri quel 

' regolati(Emo 
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Ipcaks of it indeed as iifed for fhort comppfir 
tions, and we may add that it is eqwally unfit 
for fubliiw ^s for extenfive fiibjefts. 

We have inftances of verfes of two commojui 
feet with the colorhythmijs prefixed, and 
Pope has introduced, in lys ode oa St. Cascilia, 
verfes of one foot only with the colorhyth-^ 
mus prefixed. Thefe may pofTibly be oc- 
cafionally advantageous for particular expreflion,, 
but their ufe cannot be very cxtenfive in any 
compofition but fuch as that of the Lilliputian 
bard yppn t;he Mfinipountain, ' 

' rcgolatiffimo cadere d* ogni accento for ogni feconda fiUa- 
^ ba di fei verfi confecutivi, ed un delicato orecchio Ingleie 
^ non potrebbe patlre 11 contrario^ ed hanno entrambi ra« 
' gione, feguendo cia/cuno la natura dclla fua favella.* 
The/e verfes have the fame found with ours when fnoft per* 
fefl. We fnufl however ohferve that a delicate Italian ear 
will not willingly fuffer this unvaried accentuation upon al* 
ternatefyllables for fiX lines together; and a delicate Englijh 
ear could not hear the contrary^ Both^ are right ^ following 
the nature of their r:fpe6iive languages. Now a good 
Englilbeaj- willbelittle better pleafed with fuch monotonous 
numbers than the mofl drlicate Italian, nor are they to be 
found 10 thofeve fes. The Englifh reader will obfcrve that the 
third line and the fifth ought each to have the accent on thci. 
firft fyllable inftead of the fecond. Mr. Barreiti has ei]ua1- 
ly miflaken the accentuation In almoft every other piece of 
Engliih poetry in which he has marked it. 
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The triple meafures are chiefly ufed for either 
ludicrous or paftoral fubjefts. It fcems very 
extraordinary that they fhould be equally and 
peculiarly fuited to the cxpreflion of riotous 
mirth, and of foft melancholy, but fo they ap- 
pear by experience to be. Of the paftoral kind 
yft have mi^ny beautiful cj^amples, and fome of 
no mean merit in the fatirical and ludicrous ftile. 
The colorhythmic is not without fbme degree of 
;he fame peculiarity. Its fitnefs for the fublime, 
and fpr fpirited expreflion, the odes abovemen- 
tioned wijl teftify. But it is alfo fo well adapted 
to fubjefts of a very different kind as to have 
t^n ofte^ called the anacreontic nrieafure. Some 
gf Anacreon's des, thaton the Rofe particularly, 
have been tranflated in it very fuccefsfully, and 
I will venture to affirm that no other meafurc 
would have equal effed in the following beau.ti-. 
ful little fonnct of Shakelpear : 

Take, oh take thofe lips away. 
That {q fwectly were forfworn. 
And thofe eyes the break of day, 
Lights that do miflcad the morn. 
But thofe kffles bring again 5 

Sfcajj of love, but feal'd in vain. 

The 
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The triple meafurcs are wholly unfit for the fiu 
blime except perhaps on very particular occafions 
in the Pindaric Ode, Dryden has ventured upon 
them in bis Alexander*? Feaft, which admirable 
poem contains examples not only of every meafpr^ 
common in our verfification, but almoft of every 
combination of meafures. Pope has alfo uled 
tripje meafures in his ode on St, Cascilia, but; 
not with ^qual fuccefs. 

The few lyric poems which we have in our 

language without rime, are fcarcely fufficient to 

.... 
prove eith^ the adequacy or the infufficicncy of 

unrimed meafures for lyric poetry ip our language, 
Milton's tranflation of the fifth ode of Horac^^ 
firft book, is truly Jimplex tnundUiis. Every 
body I believe does not know that there exffts in 
our language an elegant Pindaric ode withotit 
rime, and thofe who do not, would probably treat 
the very idea as chimerical. Such a poem how- 
ever is to be found in a little colieftion publifhed 
not many years fmce under the title of the Union. 
As I know not that it is in any of thofe larger 
coUeftions which have prevented this little book 
from becoming very common, I will infert a feries 
or the ftanzas. 

This 
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This goodly frame what virtue fo apf)roves, 
And teftifics the pure etherial fpirk 

As mild Benevolence^ 
She with, her filter Mercy ftill awaits 

Befide th'fetefnal throne of Jove, 
And meafures forth with unwithdrawing haiid 

The bleflings of the various year, 
Sunlhine or fhower, andchidesthe maddmgtempeft'' 

1. 1- 

With her the heavcnbred nymph, meek Charity, 
Shall faihion Onflow forth in fairefi: portrait ; 

And with recordmg care 
Weave the frefli wreath that flowering Virtue claims* 
But oh, what mufe fliall join the band ? 
He long has fojourn'd in the facrcd haunts. 

And knows each whifpring grot and glade 
Trod by Apollo and the lightfoot graces, 

L 3. 
How then iball awkward Gratitude, 
And the prefumption of untutor'd duty 
Attune my njynnbers all too rude ? 

Little he retks the meed of fuch a fong.- 
Y«t will I ftrcch atoof ; 

Arid 
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And when I tell of courtefy, 
OF well attemper'cT zeal, 
Of awful Prudence foothing fell Contenti^rt^ 

Where fhall the lineaments agree 
But In thee Onflow ? Thou thy wonted leave 
Indulge me, nor mifdeem a foldier's bold empfize* 

I refer to this ode for proof of Afhat.may be 
done in our laguage with unrimed verfe, rathei* 
tlian for example of what ought to be done. It 
contains however not a little deferving imitation. 
The final hypcrrhythmical fyllables in particulaf^ 
excepting perhaps thofe which conclude flanzas^ 
are judicioufly introduced ; and the boundaries 
of verfes^ all but one in the fixth flanza, are 
every where fufficiently marked^ 

Befide this Pindaric, ahd Milton's tfanflatibn, 
I have feen but two odes in our language without 
rime. They are both inferted in Dodfley's col- 
leftion •, the author of one, I believe, the prefent 
biPaop of St. Afaph, of the other Mf . William 
Collins, well known for his many elegant lyrit 
compofitions. In none of thefe i% the colorhyth- 
mus introduced. How great ufe may therefore be 

* 

made of its peculiar advntagc for the unrimed ode, 

remains 



femains yet wholly for future trial; Arid per- 
haps that remarkable line in Paradiie Loft, 

Shoots injvifible] virtue \ even to ) the deep 

may deferve the confideration, I do not take 
upon me to fay the imitation, of any poet who 
would try the power of our language in un- 
rimed lyHcs* 

It is beyond my purpofe to enter farther into 
particulars concerning our lyric verfification. 
iSut it wHi probably be expected in a work which 
profefes to treat of the harmony of human 
ipeech, that what is proper to profe compofitions 
pafs not intirely unnoticed. A difquifition of 
,^his fubjeft to the extent which its importance 
might demand, would lead me much beyond 
my limits ; but a few words will fuffice to fhow 
in what manner the principles already deduced 
from verfe may be applied to profe. 

Of the ancient rhythmi, the even, the double 
and the fefcuple, the ancient writers on rhetoric 
tell us that the two firft only were fit for verfifi- 
cation ; and the laft, as forming a mixt and lefs 
ftriking harnlony,they particulary recommend for 

rhetorical 
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rhetorical compofitions^. Profc, they fay, fhpiila 
hot be void o£ cadence, nor fliould it have - fb 
regular a eadencci as to make ait apparent; 
iTherefore tho all the various feet of ^1. the ca- 
dences may be admitted in rhetorical eompofi-' 
tions, yet they fcould be mixt in fuch a manner 
. that no one may obtrude itfelf too much to no- 
tice, f Thefe rules having their foundation in 
tlie nature of huma» Ipeeeh, we fliall probably 
find fomething analogous to^ them proper to be 
obferved in Englilh profe.- 

The irietrical rhythmi of the ancients were iri 
the the proportions of three, four,- and five. ^ 

Oui^ 

* Ariflr; Rhet. IH. i. ifcmetr. cfe doc. 41, 43, 

f Cicero- Qjfinail; 

% When Ariftotle tells u^, in the third took o^ hh trca^ 
iife on rhetoric, that the pxon \i in the proportion of threil 
to two, the dd&yl in ihat of one to one, and the iambiis 
In that of two to one, he (peaks not of the proportions of 
the feveral rhythmi to each other, but rtierely of the pro- 
portions whitli the conftitucnt parts of each rhythmiis bea^ 
among themfelves; That the proportions of the rhythm! 
£0 each other niuft always have been what I havfe faid, ii 
fufFiCiently evident from Quinlilian's account of themy 
^d I fhould not have thought it ncceflTacy to trouble th^ 

rctdcr 
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Uar accentual cadences are in the proportions d<^ 
iw6 arid three. If the reader flioiild ihcline . to 
think this laft Jjofltieri inot * fiifiiciently (evident^ 
I muft 4)eg Mini for the prefent td aUdw itie cre- 
dit for it^ and I w-U endea^^our to give hini 
farther fatisfaftiori in the feqilel. Thefe two pro- 
portions do riot admit a thiM ; for any thing far- 
ither can be bat a dupJlicatioh or cdnlpdfltioti of the 
'^ther two. Our mafteri^s then for forming a mixt^ 
knd as Arlftotle and Demetrius call it, at hidden 
harmoiiy, are the everi cadence^ with ite variatioHi 
double accentuation, weak accentuation; arid 
unaccented foot ; the triple c ^ence;> which pro- 
perly admits no variety ; the colorhythmus ; and 
the hyperrhy thmical unaccented fyllable. The 
proper ufe of ill thefe for pfofe compofitions 
will be beft difcovered by obferving how they 
kre interwoven in the works of our beft \nU 
ters. 

$ 3 » » 

VWhen a govjernment flour] ifhcs jin c6n|qiTeft | 

• and is I fecure j fromforjcign attacks, | it nai|- 

O uraliy 

i'eadcr with this note, but for the numberlefs miilakcs which 
I have obferved to have been made concerning the import 
of the word thythmus, ^hkh givcg reafon to apprehend 
ihat any paffagd the Icaftobfcure eoncerning it in an 
apcient author may ftiU raife new difEcultici. . 
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* uralljy falls | into all | theplea/furesof lux[ary :| 

3 ^' 2.2 3 a 

* and as thefe | pleafures ) are ve| y expen}five,| they 

a . 3 2 3 

* put J th6fc who I are addicjced to I them | upon 

» 2 2 

* raisfing frefh | fupplies [ of monjey, j by all( the 

2 2 2 2 3 

* methlods of ( rapajciousnefs | and corrupjtion ;| fa 

3 ^ .a 2 3 2 3 

* that avjarice |and luxjury ver|y . ofjtcn become f 

2 2 2 2 2 2 

* one comlplicajted prinjciple \ of acltion | in thofef 

2 223 

* whofe hearts | are wh6]|ly fet \ upon eafe, ) m'ag^ 

s a 2 

* nif licence I and pleajfure/ 

Spectator. No. 55. 

Here is aii eafy flowing period, without any o- 
ther particular charafter, as without fentiments to 
require it. The even cadence with its common ac- 
centuation prevails, chiefly varied by the intermix- 
ture of the triple cadence, and the hyperca- 
' taleftic fyllable : no colorhythmus and only one 
' foot doubly accented. However difiicult it may 
be to imitate the flowing harmony of Mr. Ad-» 
difon's flile, the caufes of that beauty will 
immediately prefent themfclves upon analyfing 
. in this manner any of his writings. It will be 
found in all of them nearly of the fame kind. 
Where he rifes to the moll fublime defcription, 

or 
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br dwells on the moft moving circumftanc^i^' 
amid the higheft pomp of diftion, and the fineft 
touches of the pathetic, the fame eafy flow is 
ftill retained. If he ainls at an efFeft of a more 
ftriking kind^ it is with judgmeht, and he 
never fails of attaining it, but the general cha^ 
i'afteriftic of the harmony of his language, as 
well as of the ftile. Is grace* 
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We are n6t( a lit(tle pleafed | to find | ever(y 

i , » i .3 3 

jgreenj leaf fwarm|with miljlions of anjimals, 
that I at their larjgeft growth, | are not | vifijblc 
to I the najked eye. j There is lomej thing verjy 

3^2 7, I i % 

engalging to j the fanjcy as wHl j as to [ our 

2 2 ft 2 a 

reajfonin \ the treajtises (of met|als, min|erals, 

plants, I and me;teors. [ But when [ we furviy | 

the whole J earth j at once, | and the sevjeral planj- 

3 22 2 ^ J 

cts that lie jwithinl its neigh[borho6d, j we are 

filled I with a plcasjing aftori 1 iftiment | to feci | lb 
2 22 2 » ^ 

riiany | worlds hang/ing one j above] anolthcr, 

j and fli|ding round | their" axjles with such] a- 
2 2 3222 

mi'zittg pomp j and foleminity\ ) If af(ter this ( 

3 3 ' 2 2 9 

we contemjplate thofe wild I fields of | ether | that 

reach 
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* * ^ u ^ t ' 

¥each| in height ( as farfasl from Satlufn to f th«! 
f ixt I ftars I and run] abroad | almoft | to an I infin- 
j|4tMc, |x>ur imajginajtion finds | its capajcity f il* 
fed I With fo I ihimenfe I a prosjpeftj ) and puts | it- 

a a a a ^ 

raf| upon j the .ftretch | to c6n>|prehend | it.] 
But if j we yet | rife highjer, | and considjer the 

a .3 ^ a 

f ixt ( ftars | as fo / many vaft | oceans | of flame j 

3 a 2 a a 

that are each | of them j attenjded with | a dif|fe- 
rent fet ,| of planjcts j and ftili j difc6(/er new ( 

> a a 3 , * 

f irma[ments and ) new lights j that are funk | far- 

a '2 . a £ -a 

ther I in thofe | unfajthomajble depths ) of e]ther, [ 

5 3 J 3 a .a 

' ib as not | to be feen j by the ftronjgeft of j our 

a 3 ' a a a 

teljcfqopes, I we are 16ft [ in fuch | a labyrinth J 

a a 3 ^ a 

of funs I and worlds | and cbnfounfded with | the 

3 ^ 3 a a * , 

fmmen|(iry and j magnijiicence | of najture. 

Speft. No. 419, 

inaiialyfiitg aprde period wc are oft^n at liberty 
to chufe of two or threfi methods that which ap- 
pears moft natural; I'his circumftance is in eOmi- 
mOn to our accentual harmony with the metrical 
harmony of the ancients. The confkierations' 
which'h^vedetermincdmy choice a^e chiefly thefe. 

Th# 
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The even cadence with its common accentuation 
appears to be that which the general bent of oiir 
language prefers for the leading efficient of har* 
mony. For this reafon it feems proper to give 
fhat foot a general preference, where a paffage 
may ^ually veil be refolv^ into feet of that 
Jcind or of any other. It appears improper to 
leave an accented fyllable as a colorhythmus 
where a complete foot can be conveniently for- 

« 

med, unleis ^emphafis points out fuch a divifion. 
As poetry, fays Demetrius Phalereus, i^ divided 
byverfes, fois profe by periods and members 
of periods* On this ^^ count it feems proper 
when an unaccented fyllable concludes a member 
pf a period, to confider fuch fyllable generally as 
hyperrhytbmical, rather than to refer it to the 
firft foot of the following member. An unac- 
cented fyllable cannot J imagine be properly hy- 
perrhythmipal in any other fituation. I have 
only once ventured to affign three fyllables to a 
foot of the common cadence. It might have been 
done in anpjther place or two, I think with fuf- 
(icient propriety. I think it may be -done with 
propriety whenever the foot is a metrical dafty), 
anapeft, or tribrachys, accented on the middle 
iyllable. 

Will 
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I will not trouble the reader with particular 
remarks on the analyfis of the foregoing paffage, 
becaufe fuch as it fuggefts will I doubt not im- 
medately opcur to him. But as I h;ive already 
taken fo much upon myfelf it wijl pjobably bq 
required of me to go a little fari:her, and declare 
what J think faulty in profaic harniony, 

I am always glad of an opportunity to fheltep 
jny own opinion under better authority, and I 
ihall not fail to feize what offers when I am to unr 
^ertake fo invidious a byfmefs as that of finding 
fault. The elegant and judicious Mr. Mehnoth, 
in aktter on the deredts of Englilh orators, has 
quoted the following pafTage from archbiihop 
Tillotfop's fermqns, to prove that this celebrated 
preacher had ' no fprt pf notion gf rhetpricaj 
numbers :' 

^^ One might be apt to think at flrft view^ 
^* that this parable was overdone, and wanted 
" fomething of a due decorum •, it being hardly 
^* credible, that a man, after he had been fo mer- 
*' cifully and generoufly dealt withal, as, upon 
" his humble requeft, to have fo huge a debt fo 
" frtrely forgiven, ihould, while the memory of 

" fo 



it 
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** fo much merqr was frefh upon him, even in 
the very next moment, handle his feiIo\v-fer- 
vant, who had made the fame humble requeft 

*' to him, which he had done to his lord, with 

*• fo much royghnefs and dryelty, for fo incon- 

'^ fiderable a fum/* ' 

* This whole period (not to niention other ob- 

* jeftions whighmight juftly be raifed againfl; it) 

* is unmufical throughout ; but the concluding 
' members, which ought to have been par- 

* ticularly flowing, are moft miferably loofe and 
5 disjointed." 

Fitzosborne's Letters. XIV. 

I have given this paflage firft, as Mr. Mel- 
jnoth has quoted it, without dividing it by ana- 
lytical marks, left they Ihould feem to fet it irf a 
more unfavorable light than it deferves. We will 
now try to find the caufeof that difguftwhich every 
reader will doubtlefs receive from it in fome de- 
gree, as well as Mr. Melmoth. 

2 ^2 2 

One might | be apt | to think | at f irft | view, 

2 2 2-2 2 

that this ( parajble was | overjdone, [ and wantjed 

3 2 2 2 2 2 

fjmejthing of ( a due( decojrum ; j it bejing harjdjy 

credjible 
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credjiblc [that a man | after j he had been | fo mer|r 
pfitljly and gen|erofis|ly (Jcalt | >«ri;hal, (as upon \^ 
his l^um|ble requeft, | to haye ( fo huge / a debt f 
fo freelly forgifven, ( Ihould, while { the memjory f 

2 2 3 2 

of fo I much merjcy was frefh j upon /.him, 

Z 5 2 2 ' a 2 

I even | in the ve/ry next / niiomcnt, I handk ) his 

2 3^2 2 

fel( ow fer|vant, [who had made | the fame ( humble ( 

2 2 H^ 2 3 

requeft | to him ); which he [had done/ to hi$ lord, 

,2 2 * 3- * 2 ' t ' 

I with fo I much roughjaefs and crujelty" | for fo | 

3 » 3 

inconsid|era|ble a fum. 



The firft difagreeable circumftaqccs that ftrike 
one in this period are a heayinefs, a formality, 
and a want of fluency in its three jEirft members ; 
it appears in the analyfts that the two former of 
them are heroic verfcis wanting only one accented 
fy'llable, and that the latter is a complvte drama- 
^c hypercatalcctic verfe, \Yith the following 
flight alterations they are three perfe(J yerfes : 

One might be apt tp think, at fudden view. 
That this comparifon was overdone^ 
And wanted fomething of a due decorum. 



i • 



Now 
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JTow a firigle complete^ verfe, fcattered herc and 
there, will never offend if its beginning and 
ending are not too ftrongly marked by paufes; 
. but three coniplete members of a period together 
^proacl^ing fo pearly to verfe, will always dif- 
pleafc; and an heroic yerfe wanting ^a unac- 
cented fyllablc, will generally be a difagreeable 
member of ^ profe period, unlefs fome of its 
^ccents^ are cmphatical. Mr Addifon's periods, 
and members of periods moftiy end with the 
unaccented hypcrrhythmical fyllable, and fcarce- 
ly ever with a ftrong accent, except where em- 
phafis gives importance to fufl^ a coiiclufion. 
The graceful flow fo much admired in his writ- 
ings, is not a little owing to this circumftance. 
His language feems always united like water^ by 
the aptitude of its parts to coalefce, and never 
wears the appevance of being forcibly held to- 
gether. Now the next members of the period 
we are confidering have the dired contrary quali- 
ty. I know not how to exprefs my fcntimcnt of 

1 V 

' them better than by faying that they feem as if 
upon fhaking they would not Qow like a liquid, 
but tiirtble in large lumps : — * it be| ng hara| ly 
{ crcd|iblc | — that a mah| — after he had been fo 
* mercifully and generoufly dealt withal | — as up- 
\ ot\ his humble requeft*— — >and the concluding 

members 
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ipembcrs are of the fame texture : three together 
biegin with accented fyllables,; — [ — * ihould while^ 
' the memory of fo much mercy was frefh upon 

* him, I — even in the very next moment, [ — handle 
. * his fellow-fervant, |* —and the following four,^ 

which complete the period, have nearly the fame 
abrupt conclulipn •, ^ who had made \ the 

* fame | humble |. requeft I to him (--—which. 
' he I had done ( to his lord,)' — (ao cefure in. 

' thefe two members) ' with fo much roughnels, 

* and cruelty,/] — fqr fo ingonfiderabl^ a fum.* 
The ill effeft of t;his dii?JQinted harmony, if har- 
mony it can be called,^ is not a little heightened 
by the diflocayon of the langviage ; by the fi- 
tuation of the auxiliary Jhould^ at fuch a^i un-. 
merciful diftanoe froni the verb handle to which 
it belongs, and thjs again fo far from that follow- 
ing member of the period with which it is ia 
fenfe connefted. ^n ungraceful exertion of the 
voice upon particular parts, is neceffary to make 
fuch disjointed language even intelligible. In xht 
analyfis of the following paflage the reader will 
fee the caufcs of that very different efFedl per- 
ceptible in Mr. Adcjifon's writings when he would' 
exprefs himfelf energetically on religious fubjefts^ 



The? 
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9 2 4 2 ) 

The man | who aljways lives ) in this | difpo- 

3.2 2 2 a 

f i|tion of mind, ) has not | the fame | dark and | ine- 

3 2 2 2 

larl:hol)r views | of hii|Tian na|ture, | as h6\ who 

3 I 3 2 2 2 2 

considjsrs himfelf j abftracjtedly^ | from this | re- 
lajtion to I the fu|prcme bejing. 1 At the | fame 

2 2 2 9k . 

time I that he J reflcfts j upon ] his own | weak- 

a' 2 2 2 3 ' 

nefs I and im|perfec(tion, | he c6m|forts him- 

3 23 2 ^ 

self [ with the c6n|cempla(;ion of thofe | divine | at- 
22 3 22 

trijbutes which j are employed | for his ) safety j and 
2 2223 

weljfare. | He finds | his want J of fore] fight made 
22 3 3 '2 

up j by the | omnis|cience of him | who is his | fup- 

222 2 

port. I He is | not ser|rible ) of his ) own want | of 

2 3 3 a 

ftrength | when he knows ] that his heljper is j al- 

migb|ty. ) In fhort, | the perjfon who has \ a 

22 2 2 '2 

firm I triifl on I the fu|preme bejing, ) is powjer^ 
2 2 2 ^* 2 2 

ful j in his ) power, | wife by ) h!s wis|lom, 
2222 2 2 

hap|py by | his hap|pinefs. | He reaps [ the benje- 
22 3 22 2 

fit I of everly divine | attribute, and ) lofes | his 

*,.3 23 3 2 2 

qwn I infufFi|cien:y I in the ful|ncfs of ir) inite | per- 
fccjtion.l Spect. No. 441. 
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Mr. Hume, in his obfervations on the ftate of 
learning in England in James the V$ reign, 
mentions it as a remarkable circumftance, that ii^ 
all nations where fetters have flouriflied, poetry 
has been carxicd to gr?at perfeftion, before proie 
writer? have attained to any degree of cla(Iica| 
merit. As far as this relates to the harmony of 
the two ftiles of compofition, to whicl^ Mr. Hlim§ 
indeed particularly alludes, the reafon is not 
difficult to find. It may be illuftrated.by what is. , 
obvious in a fiftef art. Any perfon ujriufed to^. 
drawing, will much fooner acquire the fkill to 
make a good reprefentation of a, fine piece of 
archite6ture than of a beautiful tree: and for 
this reafon : iq the former vf^-y great ajTiftancc 
may be had frpm rule and Compaq, of which, 
the unpraftifed may make advantage nearly as^ 
well as the moft experienced : but in the latter a 
judicious eye, and a ready hand will ak)he avail | ' 
and thefe can only be obtained by afficJuQUs prac- 
tice and much obfervafion. Thus alfo verfe is 
;nade by ftrift rules : whether given by precept, 
or only by example matters not. But in.profe it 
is far otherwife. We can obferve that- the flow 
of one period is pleafing, of another difgufting, 
of a third magnificent, of a fourth mean, and 
frpni fciie who c we may draw general, but (^ot 

particular 
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particulat rules. We can fcarcel^ more give di- 

i-cftions for all the different forrtis of periods which 

tnay -be introduced in profe tompofitioHSi than 

.for all the difFerent fornis of trees which a laiid- 

!kip may exhibit. For this reafon among others, 

1 fhall wave all farther remarks, and conclude 

this feftibii with the analyfiS of one pafiage more^ 

ttf a di^ent kind from ahy of the fotdgoing, 

Thofc who woiild jiurfue farther any iniquiry on 

the fubjeft, will not find it difficult to-dpply to 

the confideratlori of profe any part of that know- 

'Icge of the harmony of language, which can be 

at firft acqilired only from vcrfe. I^erhapis alio, 

ixrhen they have well conlidiired both the dif- 

ferencej and the analogy i)etween metrical and 

accentual harmony, thofc parts of the works of 

Detnetrius Phalereus, Dioriyfius of Halicarnaffus, 

"Cicero and Quintilian which relate to the har- 

mony of prbfe compofitions^ little as they have 

been hitherto underftood^ may be confulted with 

no fhiall advantage^ 

The following paiTage is part of the earl of 
Strafford's fpccch at his trial^ as givcn[by Hume 
in his hiftory of England. 

2 1 2 2 2 

Where has j this Ipejcies of ( guilt liin | (o long 

feonc^led ? j. Where has j this fire ( been fo | long 

buried 
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, ■ 1 2 i 2.2 

bu/;ied, (during/ fo ma|ny cenjturies, [that Ho 

2 2 2 i 

j fmoke fhould f appear / till it j burft out | at 
once f to confume | me and ) my chil|dren ? jBet- 

2 ^ . , 2 2.1 2 

ter [ it were [ to live I under I no law \ as all, ( arid 

conform | ourfelves | the beft | we can ] to the ar- 
223 2 2 

-|bitri.jry will j of a masjter ; | than fan|cy we have 

22 2 2 2 

! a law j on whfch | we can | rely, | and find | it 

2 2 2 ■ 2 2 3 • 

laft, t that this 1 law Ihall | inflift | a punjifhment 

2 2 2.2. 2 

( prece(dent to ( the prolmulgajcion, | and try' I us 

3^2 3 2 2 

by maxfims unlheard of ( till the vejry. moment 
of [ the pr6)fecv!|:ion. ( If I sail | on the Thames, 

2 2.22 2 

I and fplit ( my ves[sel on / an anjchbr, | in cafe 

32 2 . 2 

( there be no ( buoy to [ give warning, | the par-* 
3 2 . 2 2 • 2 

jty fhall pay | me da(mages : ( but if | the arjfchor 
3 22222 

be niarfked out, ( then is ( the ftri|king on j it at 
2 2 

my own | peril. | Where is | the mark ( let up- 

2. 2 

(on this I crime ^ (Where is) the tolken by 

3 222 3 , 

v;hich [ I fhould [ difcc'jvcr It ? [ It has lam | con- 
2 3 2 2 « 

cealed | under welter, 1 and n6 (human) prudence, 

2 2 2 i » 

{ no hujiran injnocence \ could fave | me from j the 

3 3 2 2-2 

<3eltriiclt!cn with which ( I am ( at prejfent threat- 

I ened. 

* SEC T* 
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^ E C T. Xli. 

T T 7E have obferved by what means it pro- 
^ ^ bably happened that accent came to be 
the ruling power of harnaony in the languages 
which have been formed from the ruins of the 
Latin. Meter being no effential of verfification, 
all regard to it began to ceafe ; and learnii^ and 
good tafte falling throughout weftern Europe ta 
their very lowed ebb, all'idea of a metrical ver- 
fificatbn became totally loft. The monks, Ible 
pofleffors of the fcanty relics, of literature, often 
ufed tlieir barbarous accentual rhythmus even 
when they chofe the Latin tongue for their poe- 
tical attempts, and to complete the difgrace of 
that noble language, they added rime. When 
the tide began to turn again and the claflical La^ 
tin poets became once more objeds of admira- 
tion and delight, their verfification was obferved 
to be founded on other kv/s than what were then 
in ufe. The means of recovering thefe laws 
were not wanting -, but tlio recovered, it by no 
means appears that they were underftood. The 
power even of conceiving a verfification founded 
Qti meter feems to have been almoft loft, with 

the 
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tlie only two languages that, as far ^as appears;" 
ever poflefled fvich a verfificatiort^ 

Dr. Fofter has cdlle<5tdd pretty ^ctod audidri- 
•^ies for fuppofing that the Greek language wSi 
*^reierved in a gr^at degree of purity by the leatn^ 
fed of Goiiftarltino^le, tv'en to tte .final overthrow 
Hbf ihe eaftem empire; The Eioble manner ifi 
•irfiich p6pt Leo X. {Patronized the Greeks of 
^earlimg and cfhfitaftef who upon that fatal erveat 
^ooik refuge in Italy, arid the zeal with which he 
^[Jpdnidted rfic pointing of the invaluable vo^ 
4u6fies which they brought with them, and the 
^blic teaching of their langiiage^ in whicH 
ifiiany of ihem enipftoyed themfeJves, ai« well 
4nown. But the pcrfcft pronunciation of a fo- 
±eign language is iiot eafily acquired; The fc^ 
fCoriftaritinOpoIitarisj- who ingaged ih teaching the 
■feireek,' and were qualified for the ta(k, fcarcely 
fulEccd to fpread its pronunciation with tolerable 
Accuracy among the learned of Italy 5 and it was 
iiot in the nature of things for their inftruftions 
to be delivered with competent fidelity to fuc- 
ceeding generations, or even to thofe of the fame 
age who cbuld not receive it from their own 
mouths. The knowledge therefore of the true 
harmony of ancient poetry, did not long furvive 

them % 
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tfiem ; accent and quantity, its two principal ef- 
ficients, falling into a eonfafion not unlike that 
of two ftririgs intangled and knotted fo togfethci* 
that the utmoff pains are requifite to find their 
etids, arid to difcover whether they are . really 
tvvo or only one. Almoft every thing written 
from that timfe, on the fiibjeft either of ancient 
of modern poetry, has only contributed to make 
the folds more intricate ; till at length Dr F oiler,- 
by his diligent refcarches among all the writings 
of the ancients^ has ,been enabled (b accurately 
to perform the difficult tafk of difentangiiho' 
them, that a blind man, if I may be allowed the 
expreflion,. may feel that they are two things,* 
perfectly diftinft: 

Notwithftandihg this,- fubfcqueht writers have 
Fallen into the groflcft errors concerning the har- 
monj of human fpeech in general, and of the 
learned languages in pfarticular. An elegant crir- 
tic already mentioned; gives the following de- 
finition of quantity : * The quantity of a fyl- 
' lable is the time employed, or the force beftow- 
* ed on its pronunciation;* From this it.lhould 
feem that ftrength^ or londnefs of found, and 
lengthy or protraftion of found, if they are not 
bnc ind the fame thing, produce at leaft one and 

P . the 



the feme cfFeft. To foften in fame degree tha 
abfurdity of fuch ^ doftrine^ Father Kireher's i- 
dea U adopted of the refemblance of the hn* 
man voice to a beU» wl^ch^ if its vibrations be 
not forcibly ftopt, will undoubtedly (bund the 
longer, as well as the louder^ the harder it is 
ftruckv An Engliih tranflation of two Greek 
Unes of Anaereon is added in order to fhow the 
exaft refemblance between the harmony of the 
two languages* The Greek lines are theie t 

K 

ahd this the tranflation, 

I fain would praife ^e Atreides, 
I fain would fing of Cadmus^ 

and the refemblance coniUts. in that the nximhie' 
of fyllables is die fame^ and the Englifti reader, 
^ho knows the proper accentuation of the Eng- 
lifh lines, may, if he pljcafes,. accentuate the 
Greek in the fame manner. In confequcnce of 
all this it is concluded, ' We have feen that the 
^ quantities of fyHables are but the variatioixs of 

^ accent-v 
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^ accent i' and agreeably to the fame doftrine,' 
follows in a few pages this definition of a fpon- 
. dee : ' Where the accents fall with equal force 
* on each fyllable of a foot, their quuntitics v/il! 
' be equal.* It is fcarcely neccflary in cppofitionto 
fuchafyflerntoprodi'ice the r,uthoritiesof Ariilotle, 
Diohyliu^, Quintilian, and Plutifch. I ihould 
think it fully fufficient to hear an hexameter line 
with four or five fpbndees fpoken with an equal- 
ly ftrong accent on each long fyllable : the vileft 
barking of an Englifh minftrel in Erafmus' days' 
were futely mufic to fuch a line fo pronoun- 
ced; 

But the moft extraordinary explanation of the 
harmony of ancient verfe which I have any where 
feen is that of the very learned and ingenious 
duthor of Elements of Criticifin. It is, I believe 
indeed perfedlly fingular. and fo direftly repugn 
Aant to what remains to us from the ancients up- 
on the fiibjed, that a particular refutation of it 
feems uhnecelTary.' 

To imagine it pofTible to recover within .many 
degrees the true pronunciation of x the Greek and 
Ltitin languages were prepofterous : but to re- 

P 2' movd 
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rtlove errors and dear doubts concerning thent, 
which equally relate to the general harmony of 
human fpeech, appears not imprafticable. If 
the prmciples maintained in thefe obfervations 
are good for any thing, they are equally applicable 
to the Greek and Latin, or any other language, 
as to the Englilh •, and it may be worth while to 
try their efficacy in throwing fight upon fome of' 
thofe points, which havfc hitherto remained in 
difpute among the learrted. 

^* One canndt but fmile," fays Dr. Fofter, " on 
*' finding perfons engaged in the defence of ^ 
" favorite point, infenfibly depart from thofe 
^' very principles fqr which they contend. This 

is done by the difputants in the cafe before uis. 

Quantity is the thing to which the enemiies of 
*' the prefent fyftem of accents declare the moft 
" inviolable attachment. And yet this very quan- 
'' tity tney do air(mQff of them without knowing 

it) moft grofsly corrupt. This alfertion 1 am 

av/are is very repugnant to the prejudices 
" of many perfons, who have long flattered them- 
" felves with an opinion, that in their pronun- 
" ciation of Greek and Latin, they ftriftly 
" adhere to the right quantity, and will there-' 

" adher«, 
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^ fore ftartle at the very mentic^n of their 
*'' violation of it. Yet this I am perfuaded will 
^* appear to an attentive Englifh reader who (hall 
*' make trial of ja, few lines, either in verfe or 
** profe, in any ancient author with th^s view.- — 
"*' Let me a(k the reader whether he does not 
. *' pronounce the firft fyllables of the following 
^* words, tho they have different quantities^ 
f' alike? 



(^oXog, jaSlus 

^vf^@^y cepa^ 

$ov, viola 

iov, participium 

populus^ people, 
'alia^ adj. 
i^culi^ fubft. 
xaliduSy 
fdgtj may eat 
plagaj climate 
^lagify nets 
lego, isy 
J^am^ fubft. 



3 



J 



iCpcaroc, coni^dendus. 
Qcahf^, gkba 
^i®^^ divinus 
i6u[4,^, animus 



^ i@^^ jaculum 



Xbvk®^^ candiduSi 

populus^ a tree 

aka^ fubft. 

occult^ verb. 

callidus, 

idat^ may utter 

plaga^ a hjow;. 

hgo^ as. 
dicam^ verb. 



caro^ 
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i^aro, fubft. taroy adj. 



latuSy fubft. 



flatus y adj. 
^^/«/aj, particip. 



no tay fubft. ir<?/^, particip. 

veliSy verb. i;<?//Jj fubft. 

viriy of vify virij of virus. 






— — " If a perfon ftxould now write Latin or 
f Greek verfe, and for the meter confult hiis car 
»" alone, he would in almoft every line be de- 
'• ceived by it. And if this were not t^e cafe, 
if the ear did really receive as long every long 
fy liable, and as (hort every fhort one, what oc- 
" cafion would there be for the affiffancc of 
" books compoled for our diredion in the pro- 
" fody of both languages, even after we have ^ 
" been long praftifed in reading them ? WouW 
" not the ear be able to direft itfelf ? How could 
" there be a doubt now about the quantity of fo. 
" many fyllables, if we pronounced them as 
"the ancients did, whofe a£iual pronunciation 
^' of them did alone conftitute and determine 
*' their quantity ? TJbe truth is^ even tkofe fcbolars 
" whofe praSlice and obfirvation render books of pr, - 
'' fody unneceffary to thniy do not in their Latin or 
•' Greek compofitions regulate their meter by their ftzr^ 
•* but their judgment 5 which ^ aided by experience 
- * :" and 
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^^ and memory^ imperc€ptibfy corrtSs ibe ear^ and th$ 
'* wro9^ impr^ons really made dn //." Effay on 
accent and quantity^ p. 361 367. 

So candid a xronfeilion of fuch a kind from a 
man of very extenfive learning, who filled maoy 
years with much reputation a principal poft in 
- our moft flourifliing public fchool, where pecu- 
liar attention is given to Latin and Greek poetry^ 
muft have its weight with every body^ It is alfo 
jiot Angular. That v^ry learned .critic, and very 
elegant writer, MrMelmoth, had declared himfelf 
much to the fame purpofe before Dr. Fofter*s 
book was publifhed. * A very ancient wi-iter,' 
he fay$, in the 37th of the letters publifhed un- 
4der the jiame of Sir Thomas Fitzpfborne, ' has 
f obferyed ypoB the following yerfe in Virgil, 

Armayirumque capo, Trojae qui primus ab oris, 

^ that if inftead of primus we were to pronounce 
^ primiSj (is being long, and us Ihort) 4th!e intire 
* harmony of the line would be jdeftroyed. But 
^ whofe ear is -now fo exquifitely fenfible as to 
' perceive the diftinftion between thofe two quan- 
f tities ?' That is, in other words, Who can per- 

ceivc 
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jceive the difference made by modern pronunciar 
tien. between a long fy liable and a (hort one f 

The w^y thus prepared for line I am imbold- 
jened to declare, an opinion which I fhould hardly 
otherwife have ventured, tho I have not the lead 
doubt of its being well founded. But I (hall 
not yet hazard it without feme farther prepara- 
tion. Let me then afk a queftion : With a pro- 
nunciation fo incorreft, and fuch an utter inabi- 
lity to judge by the ear cf the quantities of fyl- 
lables, whence arifes our perception of the har- 
mony of Latin verfe ? Whence is it that by the 
ear we pronounce one verfe good, another bad, 
tho the quantities, as far as the written language 
is concerned, are in each perfeftly agreeable to 
ancient rule, tho the paufe occurs in the fame 
place in each, and neither has any want of ce- 
fure ? Why is the flow of VirgiPs Georgics fb 
much more pleafir^g to us than that of Horace's 
fatires ? And whence is* it that many moderns 
can rival the harmony of Vergil's verfification in 
their Latin compofitions, that any of them 
would be 'afhamed of lines fo inharmonious as 
piany in Horace appear to is, tho not one can 

judge by his ear of the quantities of fyllables ? 

•^ • ■ * — ^ 

Dr. 
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'Dr. Fofter informs us from the higheft au-* 
thority, from Qiiintilian himfelf, that o\1r 
prefcnt acccntuat'on of the Latin language is • 
juft. Now from a flight examination of the 
verfci^ of the more harmonious Latin poet?, 
the hexameter, pentan^eter, and Sapphic parti- 
cularly, it will be found that the accents are 
diftributed with all the regularity requilite to an 
accentual rhythmus ; and in direft oppofition to 
Mr. Webb's fyftem, they are perpetually falling 
to the lot of (hort fyllables. It is notorious that 
quantities are continually faliified in pronuncia- 
tion without offending common ears at all ; but 
any unufual diftribution of the accents inftantly 
. alarms the dulleft. In Ihort, to an Englilh ear a 
certain difpofition of accents, without any regard 
to quantity, will ra'fe the idea of a Latin hexa- 
meter or pentameter as wxU ais of any of our own 
forts of verfcG, but the proper difpofition of long 
and fliort fyllables without the help of a rhyth- 
mical accentuation, will I doubt convey to very 
few EngMfh ears the idea of any verfe at all. 
This will appear to any one upon turning to Mr 
Gray's chronological lines in \\\smemcria teclnicc^ 
which he properly enough calls fomething rc^ 
fembling hexameter vcrfe. The likenefs confifi.3. 
pot at ail in the meter, but in the accentuation • 

only, 
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. pnly, and therefore tho his lines difFer in the 
mod effential point from hexameter verfe as 
fpoken by the Greeks and Romans, they bear a 
clofe refemblance to the hexameter verfe of mo-? 
dern pronunciation. Strange then as the afler-: 
tion may appear to fomc, I will venture to fay, 
that the. rhythmus generally perceived in Latiii 
verfe by Engliflimen, and I believe I may add 

Italians, Spaniards, and perhaps all other modern 
Europeans, is not the metrical rhythmus, which 
with the ancients fundamentally conftituted their 
poetry, but an accentual rhythmus only, which 
is peculiar to Latin poetry, and occafioned by 
the peculiar -accentuation of the language. 

I hope the principles of poetical harmony main-r 
tained in thefe pages, are neither fo ill founded, 
nor fo ill explained but that fome of my readers 
* have been fufEciently prepared for this affcrtion^ 
, itnd will aflent to it immediately. I am however 
not without farther proofs for thofe who fhall be 
lefs ready to give it credit. 

The accentuation of the Greek language dif^ 
fered very materially from the Latin. This 
point is fo fully attefted by Qiiintilian, Prifcian^ 
and other writers of unqiieftionable authority, 

that 
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jthat It is beyond difpuce. Dr. Fofter has coIIcgt 
ted large proof in favor of tte' authenticity of the 
Greek accentual marks now in ufe ^ proof which, 
notwithftandlng the little regard paid to it by 
fome, remains, and is likely to remain Wholly 

uncontroverted. If in reading the Greek poets 

^ " .... 

we pay due regard to thefe marks, we often fiftd 
it wholly deftitute of that rhythmical Accentua- 
tion fo remarkable in Latin poetry : the tones 
run wild, and we know not where to find the 
rhythmus. Hence, I doubt not, arofe the quarrel 
of Ifaac Voflius, and all his followers, with the 
accentual marks. When he red Latin poetry he 
found an accentual rhy thmiis whicli pleafed him : 
he miftook it for the metrical rhythmus ahd wais 
fatisfied. But if he took up a Greek poet, and 
red according to the accentual marks, he found 
no rhythmus at all. No wonder : of the true na- 
ture of quantity his writings fhow him utterly 
ignorant : of a metrical rhythmus he could hot 
therefore form an idea : of accentual rhytlimuiB 
the Greek verfification is often deftitute. But if 
he accentuated Greek poetry in the fame manner 
as Latin, he found, of ccurfe, the fame accen- 
tual rhvthmus. He kne^v th^it Latin and Greek 
verfification were equally founded on a certain 
diftributich of quantities, and not unnaturally 

concluded 
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concluded that the pronunciation by which alone 
he could produce a rhythmus, muft alone be 
agreeable to the ancient quantities. 

Thofe who would ftill difpute the authenticity 
of the accentual marks, may incline to allow this 
for fufiicient proof \ but, unfortunately for their 
caufe, we have authorities againft it which they 
cannot difpute, Quintilian has a remurkabie 
pafTage to thepurpofe : Scd accentus^ ^ucque cum 
figore quodam, tumfiynilitudine ipfc^ minus fuaves, 
bajbemus j quia uhima fyllaha nee acuta unquam 
ixcitatur^ nee inflsxa circumducitur^ fedin gravem^ 
vel duas graves cadit femper, Itaque tanto eft fcr* 
mo Crocus Laiino jucundior^ ut noftri poeta^ quo- 
ties duke carmen ejfe voluerunt^ illorum id nominir 
busexornent. Lib. IL c. lo. An inftancei'rom 
Virgil of this introduction of Greek *words in 
Latin poetry, with Servius* remark upon it, 
will perfectly explain what Qiiintilian here means r 

Caftorea, .Eliadum f almas Epiros equarum z 

Sane Epiros Gr^ce profertur \ nnde etiam c habet 
accentum : nam ft Latinum ejfet^ Epirus, Epiri, 
pi haberet^ quia Jonga ell. " The word Epiros^ 
" preferving its Greeks form, muft be accented 
'' upon the firft fyllable according to the Gre^Jc 

pro- 
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** pronunciation -, for if it were Latinized, Epirus^ 
** Epiri^ the fecond fyllable would have the 
*' accent becaufe it is long." So far then was 
that rhythmical accentuation fo common in Latin 
poetry, from being the . moft pleafing part of 
their poetical harmony to the Romans themfelves, 
that their beft poetsi, Virgil and the numerofus 
tloratius in particular, took every opportunity 
for introducing a foreign pronunciation purpofely 
to deftroy it. But there are many verfes among 
the Latin poets, which will be void if it, unlcfi 
violence is done even to the Latin accentuation ; 
and there remain to us particular criticifms, many 
of which Dr. Fofter has coUefled, on the ac- 
cents of innunierable Greek words, which would 
alone fufRcc to prove that the harmony of the 
Greek poetry was wholly independent' of that 
regular accentuation which in Latin verfe forms 
the delight of modern ears. 

I am far from Angular in thinking that the har- 
mony of ancient poetry is not properly exprefled 
by any modern pronunciation. High authorities- 
have been already produced in fupport of the 
opinion, and many more might be produced. 
Scaliger attempted to reform the pronunciation 
of his time by fliowing with mufical marks, 
agreeable to the information which remains to us 

oa 
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oii that head from the ancients, how the proper 
ijiuntities ought to be preferved together with the 
proper accentijation. Dr. Behtley has alfo written 
miKh on the fubjecSt : But hdw can we apply, or 
^ even underftand their rules, while it remains whol- 
ly undetermined what it is in pronunciation that 
diftinguiihes' a long fy liable from a^fliort one ? 
This point being once fet in a clear light, as I 
hope it is in the foregoing pages, it will not be 
difficult to acquire a competent idea of the har- 
inony of the karned languages. But in order to 
Jnd what is right, it will be ufeful to examine 
^ little more particularly what is wrong: 

^ The falfification of the harmony by Englifhf 
fcholars in their pronunciation of Latin,' with' 
regard to efleAtial* points, arifes from two caufes^ 
6nly : firft from a total inattention to the length' 
of vowel-founds, making them long or fhortr 
merely as chance directs ; and fecondly, from* 

^ founding dotibled conforrants as only one letter; 
The remedy of this laft fault is obvious. With' 
regard to the firft, we have already obferved that 
each of oiir vowels hath its general long found,' 
and its general fhort found totally difFeirent.* 
Thus the fhort found-of e- lengthened is exprefTed 
by die letter <7, and the fhort found of ; lengthened 

is 



Is eipreffed by the letter e i and with all thqfe ano-*' 
malies ufual in the application of vowel-charafters 
to the vowel-founds of our own language, we 
proceed to the application of vowel-founds to tjic 
voweUcharafters of the Latin. Thus in the firft fyl- . 
lable Q&fidus and nomen, whicli ought to be long, and, 
of mif^r and onus^ which ought to be ftiort, w^ 
equally ufe the common longfound of the vowels: 
but in the obliqvie cafcs^ Jideris^ nominis, miferi^ 
cnerh^ &c. we ufe quite another found, and that a 
(hort one. Thefe ftrange anomalies are i;iot in 
common to us with our fouthern neighbours the 
Ftench, Spaniards, and Italians. They pro- 
noQnccJiduSj according to our onhogrzphy^ feedusy 
and in the oblique cafes preferve the fame long 
fond of the i : nomen they pronounce as we do, 
$nd preferve in the oblique cafes the fame loog 
found of the a. The Italians alfo in their ow» 
language pronounce doubled eonfonants as dif-* 
tinftly as tfee two moft difcordant mutes of their 
alphabet. Whatever therefore they may want 
of cxprefling the true harmony of the LatinI 
fenguage, they certaiinly avoid the moft glaring 
ijtfxd abflird favvlts in our manner of pronouncing 
it. 

It 
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It IS matter of curiofity to obferve with.wMt 
itgularity we ufe thefe folecifms in the pronurl-^ 
dation of Latin. When the penultimate is ac- 
cented, its vowel, if followed but by a fingle 
contbnant, is always long, ^s in Dr. Poller's ex- 
am'ples. When the antepenultimate is accented, 
its vowel is^ without any regard to the requifite 
quantity, pronounced fhort, as in mirdbile* frU 
gidus\ except the vowel of the penultimate be fol- 
lowed by a vowel, and then the vowel of the ante- 
penultimate is with as little regard to true quanti- 
ty pronounced long, as in maneo^ redeat^ odiums 
imperiumi Qiiantity is however vitiated to make 
i fhort even in this cafe, as in ohlivio^ vinea, 
virium. The only difference we make in pro-s 
nunciation between vinea^ and venia^ is that tof 
the vowel of the firft fyllable of the former, 
which ought to be long, we give a fhort found; 
to that of the latter, which ought to be fhort j 
we give the fame found but lengthentd; U ac- 
cented, is always, before a fmgle confonant,- 
pronounced long^ as in humerus^ fugiens. Be- 
fore two conforlant^ no vowel found is ever made 
long, cx-cept that of the diphthong au^ fb that 
whenever a doubled confonant occurs, the'precedj- 
ing fyllable is fhort. Unaccented vowels we treat 

with 
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^ith ho more ceremony in Latin than in our 
bwn language; 

With fuch a prohuiiciatioh what havoc do wc 
hot make of the harmony of Latin and Greek 
poetry ? Where almoft Ihall we find a line that wc 
do hot vitiate ? Take the following : 

'Qualis ubi ad terras abrujptb sidere hihibus 
It mare per medium ; miferis heu praefcia longe 
Horrfefcunt corda agricolls -, dabit life ruinas 
Arboribus ftragemqufe satis j ruet omhia late : 
Antcvolant, foriitumqtle ferunt ad litora venti. 

^n. XII. 451. 

All the marked lyllaSles have in our pronun- 
fciation falfe quantities, fuch a^ the marks indicate;, 
knd to complete the account of the cdrniption of 
the harmony, we milft add the pironunciation of 
thofe fyllables which ought not to be proiiounced 
at ail. 

I fhall be far from prefilming to inform the 
World how Latin arid Greek ought to be Ipoken. 
But we niay obfeire, that as it is impoffible, fo is it 
hot very material to know exaftly what found the 
iSreeks and Romans gave to every letter or com- 

Q^ bination 
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binatibn of letters. Whether we pronounce tlic? 
vowels in the Englilh or Italian manner, whether' 
we found the beta as b or as v, zeta as ^ or as j J 
cannot fignify much. What we Ihould entieav- 
dur to acquire is- not thfe particular found of the' 
Ifetters,- fey mnch' as' the general harmony of the" 
language, and concerning this we have fuch in- 
formation, from the ancients themfelves that it is 
cur own faults if we err greatly. The two princi- 
pal efifcients 6f the harmony of human fpcech zxt 
accent and quantity. We have reafon to fup- 
pofe that our uftialr accentuationr of Latinj how- 
ever it may want of many elegancies in thfe pro- 
nunciation of the Auguftan age, is yet fulHciently 
juft to give with tolerable accuracy that part of 
the general hartnony of the language of whfch 
a:ccent is the efftcient. We have alTo pretty full 
inforhiatib'ri froni the poet^ what fyllables Ought 
to have a Tong, and what a ffioirt quantity. To 
prelerVe then in our pronunciation the true har- 
mony of the language, we have only to take 
care to give the vowels a long found or a fhort 
found as the quantity may require, and,, whea 
doubled conlbnants ccGuf,. to proriounte eacli 
diftinftty. 

We might very fafely aflert that the Greeks? 
* and R<)mans certainly did pronounce doubled, 

confonants 



(Jonfonants after the Italian raanherj were there 
ho farther proof of it than what arifcs froin the 
fcircumftance of fyllables with Ihort vowels being 
always long when a doubled confonant follows the 
vowel. But proof remains to the very point : 
K:eAX*Vpar©^^ and ^Avv'jcoii fays Demetrius 
Phalcreus, are \^ords of an agreeable found,' 
^Vfi ydif reav X^fi&^oc (rvvkpfs<ri; vix^^^^ t^ 
tx^i yccci^ ^ TcoP vv ypuftftarmi De Eloc; 
176. Now what is the aiPxpntrig of the lamb- 
das and nus in common Englifh pronunciation ? 
TKe diifictilty, err rather the awkardnefs of al- 
tering our ufual pronunciation of the Latin 
vowels, fo as to give the proper quantities to all 
fyllables, were perhaps moft eafily overcome by 
ahb adopting at once the Italian found of all the 
vowels; Befide other advantages; it would inftantly 
remove the apparent abfurdity of giving a totally 
different found to the fame vowel of the fame word 
in different circumftances ; as to the a'lnfiamen and 
flaminiSj' the ^in^^^ and egomt^ the in doceo 
and docuiy the / in vigeo and viget^ viguit and 
vigebai. Indeed the difficilky which many learne<f 
writers have fairly confefled they found in concei- 
ving the difference between long and Ihort vowels,' 
appears not a little extraordinary, as that diffe- 
rence is fo palpable in numberlefs inftances in our 

ow» 



own language. I teive been particulary fuiprized 
to find a man who poflefles the harmony of our 
lango^ in fo eminent a degree as Mr. Melmoth, 
fo totally at a lofs about it as he appears to havcJ 
been by the paffage above qiioted, concerning 
the difference between the laft fyllables ofprimuSi 
and frimis^ where he afks, * Whofe ear is now fo 

• exquiiitely fenfible as to perceive the diftinftion 

* between tHofc two quantities ?* The truth is, 
that IB our ufual pronunciation of thofe words 
there is no diftinftion of quantity perceptible 
perhaps even by an Atbeiaian ear. But we are 
well affured that the difference between long and 
fliort quantities in the "Greek and Latin languages, 
was'of no fuch unaccountabk minutenefs ; that 
long fyllables in faft differed in quantity from 
long fyllables, and fhort from fliort ; but that 
poets and rhetoricians did not concern themfelves 
about fuch niceties in the meafure of found, for 
that to their purpofes all long fyllables were equaly 
and all fliort fyllables were equal, and thb diffe- 
rence between the two kinds palpable. If Mr^ 
Melnioth had only adverted to tlic difference 
between the fliort found of the / in the Engliflj 
word fromife^ and the long found of the fame 
vowel in the word funrife^^ he would have found 

tha^ 
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that the want of a perceptible difference between 
the quantities of the laft fyllables of primus and 
primis^ is not owing to any deficiency in Englifb 
organs of hearing, but wholly to a grofs fault 
in the ufual Englilh pronunciation of the latter 
word. 

Thus eafily then might the true harmony of 
the Latin language be exprefled with tolerable 
accuracy. That of the Greek, fiotwidiffanding^ 
the advant^ of its two long vowcb and its 
diphthongs, has, from its accentuation, more 
difficulty • yet a difficulty far from infuperabic 
Dr. Foftcr holds, with many other fearned men, 
that the grave mark in Greek words of more 
than one fyllable, as ©£oV, aviyf , ftands for an 
acute tone. Were there no proof of this, we 
might fuppofe that the laft fyllable of words thus 
marked, had, like Englifh words in Scotiih pro- 
nunciation, a grave tone more powerful than 
the acute, which in that cafe muft have been 
given to fomc other fyllable, as we are afTured 
that no word was without an acute. But the 
proof which Dr. Fofter brings in fujpport of 
his opinion appears really incontrovertible; 
and in confequence of this we may hold for 
certain, that, in Gredk pronunciation as in 

Engl«h> 
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EngHlh, the acute was in all words the moft 
powerful accent. Indeed the accounts remaining 
from the ancients, of the nature of the grave^ 
very much favors this opinion, for they always 
call it a remiflion of the voice. This point then 
being admitted, there remains but one circum- 
ftance in Greek accentuat'qn whiph can have any 
difficulty for an Engliih voice, and that is its 
fituation on antepenultimates where the penu|* 
timate has a long vowel. This being contrary tq 
the general bent of Englifb pronunciation, it 
often happens that when an Engjifliman firft 
attempts to acute the antepenultimate of fuc^ 
words as xetSi^ and uf>ifot"y he does it ungracefully^ 
difpleafes his own car, and is difgvifted. But does 
he fucceed more to his fatisfafton in his -firft at- ^ 
tempts at French or Italian pronunciation ? If 
on the contrary, he aputes thp penultimate, the 
pronunciation is familiar to him, he executes it 
more gracefully, and his ear will of courfe be. 
better fatisfied. But the cafe will be exaftly the 
fame if, unpraftifed in Italian : pronunciation, 
after fome attempts which- will neceffarily be- 
awkward ones, to fpeak any Italian word in the 
Italian manner, he then pronounces it in the 
Engliih manner as he woyild if it were Latin, 
i^nd I will venture to affirna, that any Englifh- 
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man will as ealily bring his voice to a graceful 
pronunciation of Greek words with an acuted 
Ihort antepenultimate, and long penultimate, 
as to a graceful Italian pronunciation of moft 
Xtalian words^ 

But thp the (Ji^cukies of the Greek acute zxs 
x^ly conquered in profe (I have indeed no.doubt 
but aoy perfon of moderately good ear, will after 
very fliort practice be better pleafed with the 
flow of any harmonious profe period pronounced 
according to the accentual niar^s, than if the 
Latin accentua,tion be ufed) yet it is far qtherwife 
in verfe. We are .never taught vfh^x ^quantity 
is. Our inftruftors in clafliq^tl learning lay 
much ftrefs on our knowing what fyjlables were 
long and what fliort in ancient prgnunciation^ 
and tell us that to make verfe a certain difppfition 
of fuch long and ftiort fyllables is neceffary : but 
.they never inform us why j and to our ear the 
yerfe is juft as good without any fuch attention 
jto quantity, provided only tl^at the accents be 
difpofed in a cer^aii) order. Thus they infift 
.upon a wide difference between ,the a in pai^r 
and the a in maferj between the«« in myr^us and 
the u in virtuSj between calidus with a fmgle /, 
^d callidus with a .doiuble/i yet they neither 

teach 
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^ch us hoA»r to diftinguifh them in pronundationjj^ 

^or themfelv^s make any diftinftion. Thus might 

aChinefe preceptor, utterly ignorant of EngU(h 

pronunciation, but learned in the laws o£' 

. Englilh riming, as they might he acquired fron^ 

pur poets o^r coUefted in a gradiis, inform^ his 

pupil that cough and off^ rough and iluffj 

plough and now, though an,4 haUy lArough and 

/r«r^, thought and groat^ tho guided by the 

orthography, he made a wide difference in pro- 

i;iunciation between the. final founds, were yet 

perfeftly good rimes ; but that cough, rough, 

ploughy though^ through, to which he gave the 

the fame final found, were yet no rimes at all. 

The pupil might indeed^ thro confidence in his 

tutor's knowledge, give him credit for what he. 

advanced, but would certainly acquire a Arrange 

idea of Englifh riming. Witli fuch inflruftion 

is it wonderful that we ftiould grow up in ignor 

ranee of what a metrical rhythmus is, or that we 

Ihould become ftrongly attached to that accentual 

rhythmus, the only one which our pronunciation 

oroduces, and of which th^ ear becomes fen- 

fible in our very earlieft acquaintance with the 

Latin poets ? * * 

It 

* The author of the Elemepts of Griticifm, exhibits in 
Vi» explanatioD. a(rea4y mentioned, of the harmony of 
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Jt is no eafy nor momentary tafl^ to refo^nv 
^he tafte of any of the fenfes, where it x§ con-» 
lirm^d b^y long puftoni. The partiality of the 
Fjfeocti to their national mufic, which no other 
people €an relilh, is very remarkable -, yet feme 
ftf them have been brought to a tafte for Italian 

mufic^ 

tbe antient language^ a remarkable inftance of the force 
of fuch early prejudice. He goes (b far as to deny the ex* 
idence of feet in ancient poetry, and particularly aflcrts^ 
that the dadyls and fpondees qf hexameter verfe were mere- 
ly idealx not only with us, but with the ancients them- 
felves. If the reader fhould turn to that explanation, he; 
will find it really the (Irongeft tedimony that one man cai^ 
give in favor of the aifertion I have made, that the harmony 
generally perceived in Latin verfe, is accentual, not me- 
trical. He will certainty not fubfcribe to the learned 
aMthor's ^ftcm if he pays the lead regard to duy of the 
Greek or Roman critics who have left any thing on the fub- 
jeft of the harmpny of their refpe^ive languages. If in- 
deed that fydem has any other foundation than the accentual 
hfirmony I have fpoken of, Diopyfius and Quintilian in par- 
ticular muft have been dreaming while they wrote. The 
the author even cxprefles his opinion that Cicero had ai| 
erroneous notion of nutaerus, the foundation of all har- 
mony. See Eh of Crit. ch. xviii. lee. 4. Cicero's 
exemplification of ntwieruSf there .quoted, and ruppoie4 
falfe, is to the (lime purpofe with that of Longinus quoted 
in a note to the (econd fedlion of this efTay, and perfedly 
agreeable to Quia Lilian's explanation quoted in the lamp 
Aote. 
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mufiCj.anci thofe can no longer hear their own, 
Xt tfiay well be doubted whether the moft elegant 
piece of Grecian architefture, or the moft bcauti- 
/ul painting of Raphael or Correggio, would 
pleafe ^ Chinefe, who fhould be the beft judge 
of the painting and arch'iteiture of his owft 
country : yet it were not unreafonable to fup- 
pofe, that fuch a one might acquire a correft tafte 
in the fine arts after the Grecian model ; and • 
were that once effeded, we may conclude that 
pagodas and nodding mandarins, and the fmall- 
footed goddeffes of Chincfe beauty, would have 
very, few charms remaining for him. Thofe 
therefore who cannot on the firft trial be fatisfied 
with Greek poetry fpoken with the Greek ac- 
centuation, muft not thence conclude that they 
arc ificapable of relifliing the trije harmony of 
Greek verfification •, or even that they will not 
in time prefer fuch a degree of it as a modern 
voice may, with feme pradice, exprefs, to that 
more formal Latin melody with which the Ro« 
mans themfelves were fo little fatisfied. 

By the time the voice and ear are faii^iliarized 
to ths Greek accentuation in profe compofitbns, 
it will become much more fatisfaftory even in 

verfcj 
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veiie ; and in the hexameter there will be found 
only two or at moft three fituations of the ftrong 
accent toward the end of the line which will any 
l9nger appear awkward. It is at; t;he conclufion 
of a verfe, as at the conclufion of a mufical 
ftrain, that the car expefts the fuUeft harmony, 
and wilt le^ft bear any deviation from what it is 
iifed to. Latin hexameters have almoft con- 
ftantly the fhort ^ccent on the firft fyllabl* of 
the two lafl: feet \ aqd cuftom from ^Imoft in- 
fancy, gives fuch confequence to that; difpofitioa 
as- to make it almoft eflcntial to our idea of an 
hexameter verfe.* It muft undoubtedly require 
fome tinie to get the better of fo deeprooted a 
prejudice; aqd a very accurate pronunciatioa 
^ill be neceflary to make the clofe of the verfe 
mufical and fatisfi^ftory without the affiftance of 
the rhythmical accentuation. Something of the 
fgtne kind mav be obferve4 in pur pwn poetry. 
If rimed verfe be almoft ever foill delivered, the 
^leafure intended is eafily diftinguifhed by thq 
^uUeft ear > but it requires an accurate delivery 

cf 

? This appears ^o be the cafe with the very learned and 

ingenious author of Elements of Criticifti* One cannot 

bat be curious to know how his fyftem can be made to apply 

to fuch conctufions of hexameters as Procumblt hums bos 

In Virgil; and Ridicuius mus in Horace. 
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0^ bl^k verfe to make the ear fenfible even that 
It IS verfe, and a quick fenfe of hearing to per- 
ceive all the beauties of the harmony. Thus rime 
in accentual poetry, ^nd rhythmical accentua- 
tion in metrical poetry feem chiefly calculated to 
help bad voices, and fatisfy dull ears. 

I have hitherto fpoken of the hexameter verfe 
only. The other meafures ufed by the Latin poets 
are regularly more or lefs pleafmg to us as they 
have a more or lefs perfeft accentual rhythmus ; but 
the accentual rhythmus that pleafcs in all thefe, 
is no lefs repugnant than that of the hexameter, 
|o their ideas who hold a ftrong accent tQ be the 
fame thing with a long quantity. Thus in the 
pentameter we require the accent on the laft fyl- 
lable of the laft daftyl, as it is conftantly found 
in Ovid : but in the Sapphic we require it on the 
fccond fyllable of the dadbyl, as it is commonly 
found in Horace, and we are beft pleafed with 
that meafure when the laft fyllable of the Ipon- 
dee is accented, which with the Latin poets is 
alfo ufual I circumftances which in the two laft 
feet of an hexalneter, where they frequently oc- 
f ur in Greek poetry, difturb us prodigioufly. 
There fcarcely needs other proof that the rhyth- 
mus. 
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rnus commoaly perceived in Latin pbcCrjr is 
accentual^ not metrical. 

Critics have thought it worthy of notice, that 
Horace, in all the variety of his odesj has left 
but one example of the Ionic meafure, of which 
the lonians themfelvesj a people endowed with 
great delicacy of ear, feem to have been very 
fond. Mr. Say and Dn Fofter would acccnint for 
this circumftance by fuppofmg a difference be- 
tween the national tafte of the Romans and 
Greeks. We have however no reafon for fup- 
pofmg that fuch a diifercncc exifted. The Ro- 
mans formed their tafte in all the arts oh the 
Greek model, and feem in particular to have 
been better pleafed with the Greek verfification 
than with their own. Dr. Bentley, it feems^ 
thought ^e difficulties only of that meafure for 
the Lafin language difcouraged Horace from a 
fecond attempt. If I might be allowed to guefs 
on the occafiOQ, I Ihould fuppofe the fweetnefi 
of the Greek Ionics, even to a Roman ear, in- 
duced him to make that one attempt, and that 
the unfitncfs of his own language for that par- 
ticular meafure, deterred him from a fecond^ 
The rigor et fmilitudo^ that ftifnefs and famenefi 
of the Latin accentuation appear in a ftronger 

light 
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l%ht ift that ode than perhaps in any dthcf com^ 
pofition in the language; The accent falh 
almoft conftantly on the third fyllable of the 
Ibnic foot, vrhehce itfults a formality that is 
quite difgufting^ and a kind of halting progref- 
fion, which were perhaps not improperly com- 
pared to the walking of a lame horfe. In two or 
three plades indeed the Accentuation is varied by 
means of the cefure^ a5 it is alfo iri two linc^ 
quoted by Dr. Fofter from Terfentianus Maurus : 
but we may well fuppofe the difficulty of ma- 
naging the accentuation in that manner through- 

eut a poem of any length, fufficient to deter any 
man of poetical genius from the attempt; 

Whether it be pofllble at f hisf day to trace the 
ftcps by which the metrical cadence of the Law 
tins was changed for the accentual cadence of 
modern Italy, I have not the means of knowing. 
It is probably enough not poflible 5 for utter 
deftruftion came upon the Latin tongue at art 
early period, by hafty flrides, and amid infinite 
defolacion and confufion. With the Greek it 
was otherwife : that larJguage fell by a very 
gradual decay. We are told that even at the 
final overthrow of the eaftern empire it wais re- 
tained by the learned and polite in a great degree 

of 



^ purity, tho the vulgar dialcft was becomtf 
another language.* But long before any funda- 
mental alteration appears to have been made i^ 

the language^ a new kind of verfification arofe^ 

by 

* ' Philelphus, who in the 15th century was at Conftanti- 

* oople, leems to hav^jii^e very particular inquiries 
' into the Aate of the language and pronunciation there. 
' In a letter to Peter Perleoin I44i> twelve years before 
' the taking of that city by the Turks, he fays, '* that he 
'' took pains to ge't what Information he could in regard to 
^' their laogtfage from the fchool maften there, yet he 
'' could meet with nothing fatisfkAory from them." But 
^ tho he defcribes the depraved ftate of the Greek tongue 
^ among the common inhabitants of that city, he tells his 
^ friend, that it ftill retailed its ancient purity among per- 
' fons of higher rairk and learning. 

' In a letter ^('ritteh about two years before the taki/ig of 
' Conftantinoplc, he fpeaks of I'snguam vuigarem eam^ qud 

* tt a plthe erat dipravataatque corrupt a $b peregrinorum 

* mercatorumque ntultitudifiem, qui quot'sdie Conflantir 
' nipoVtm C9nfiuebant\ in urhemque recepti incoU Cradif* 

* que adviitfiy locutionem optimam itifufcarunt inquinarunt' 

* que, Apud Hodium de Gr£c. illuft. p. 188. 

• Craci quihus Ititguadepravata nan fit ^ ir quosipfi turn 
' fequimury turn imitam/r, ita hquuniur vulgo hac etiam 
' tempt ft ate, tit Ariptphanes comic us, ut Euripides tragicus 
' ut or at ores omnes, uthifloriographi, ut phihfophietiam ipf, 

* it Piato et Arifloteles. f^iri jiulici veterem fermonis dig-^ 

* nitatem atqne elegatitiavi retinehant : inprlmifque nobiles 

mulieres^ 



by the nztnt oif ^/%ai itoKtrtKolj which tranflatorl 
icrtn in Latin Hserfiis p^UUci. It has puztkd iftany 
fcarhcd men to difcoVer the harmony of thcfc 
rerfes. Some haVe Tuppdfed them to be meant 
jfor iambics of the tetrameter cataleftic kind : 
but this cannot be v^ithout fuppofing alfo that 

the 



* oioliefes^ ^ttihus cum nuttiim effet omnhto cuh vtrii 

* peregrinis t^mmerciiimy fiierus Hit ac pur us Cracorutk 
^ ferni^ firtrabatur intafius, \itm in epift, ann, 145 1* 
^ A ple^ifing and affeAing pidure this of the Greek court 
' a year or tWe before its deiltu^ioii. 

'^ The fame)5erroB in a letter to Saxblus PratenCs iii 

* 1441, after dUIbading bitri from going into Pelojjohnefcf 

* where there was nothing that deferved his regard cxcfept 
^ Georgjus Geniiftus, advi(es hioi rather to vifit Conftaati- 

* nople : iltie eH'm et viri eniditi funt n^wmUi, it cuUt 

* moris, si feirmt ^iiam nitiduu 

' The particular mention made by Philelphiis of the wcl- 

* men of the Byzantine court keeping thfe purit^ of thi 

* Greek language, agrees well with an obfervation of Ciccrb 
^ in his third book de Oraicre, " Facilius mulieres in^ 
** corruptam untiquitatem obfervant, qu6d multoruni 
*' ferraonis cxpertes, ea tenfent femper quasprima didt 
" ceinint/* ETTay on accent and quantity, chap, vi; 
wherfe the curious reader may find much more (aid in vindi- 
ation of the latter Greeks from the charge of barbarifm, 
which has often been fo incohfideratcly, and often fo iJli^ 
b^rally tirged againff ihfem. 
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/ 

\ht author mlftook acute accents fof lohg quanti- 
ties, as the reader may fee in the following lines 
releded by Dr. Fofter, from a poem of this kind 
by John Tzetzesj who lived in the ilth eentUfy : 

^Otfocov ivvecito XuQuv axeXsua ;(yuo"/oy» 
K.poT(rov K/m wpog '/tXtarx fidtii^U ^ rt} diotm 
'O 'ApruKtifiug 0x(rtXBbi <Pjpvy{oig rijg fi^yaXn^i 
tipo&orog rov 1 vyfjv Ci Troi^uevu fJUBV a Xtyu^ 
*H IBips^ie^g npoK^ig re ^ it^^iSiocg ko^hj. • 

The intended mefer of thefe lines, the doftoi^ 

4dds, is fuppofed to be the fame with that of the 
following : 

fi; ^Ji) jiuivoTg TT^uyfAtitriv x^ oe^ioig oiMXiTvp 

Ariftoph; 

> 

Kam fi remittent quippiam Philiimenae dolores. 
Quot commodas res iattuli ? quot autcm adenu 
curas? Ten 

But n happens to be very ctrtairi ihit Tzciz^ 
eould not make any fuch miftake; * This clearly 

* appears/ as Dn Fofter has obfcrvedj * in thole 

* iambic^ of his at the end of tfic eleventh cbiliady 

R i writteii 
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* trf ktw according to tfe did rufci of good ifiece#; 

* begimfing thuky ' 



* arfd endings 

* the faijie n^ard . fov due quantity fa feen in * 

* long poem' of ianjbic$ by the fan^c author at 

* the end of his thirteenth chiliad^ yrsfi Trctl^cav 
< ^iify'yig *• in a fliort poem of hexameters^ and 

* that followed by another of iambics^ What h 

* very particular, and at the fame a flrong proof 

* of what I have faid above of Tzet^ies* being ac- 
' quainted with the true quantity, is, that in fome 
^ introdudlory verfes prefixed to his poem de liberis 
^ infiUueniiSy he fpeaks witJl difapprobation and 

* contempt of that barbarous meter which thei^ 
^ prevailed. Such he calls the meter of a mtam^ 

^Jirolling^ vulgar mufs^, fAiio-T^g ayvprihg^ 

[ Kxt Ti yap CK,f rig Tg;^wx/5 yccc(pci fJiirpa^ 






Kott" rav (tli')(vci)V cag (ro(pSv zpettiSfjievm j 

O^roi TO KccXov e^xTTBTfJij t$ jQ/Vj 
KJUico KocTBKpoiTr,gcv 7i X^daiotujg. 

« 

Dr. Fofter^s cohclufion from the whole is^ that 
the fix^i TroXiJiKo] are not intended for iambic^ 
and for want of knowing what clfe to think, he 
/jfuppofes them to be loofe trochaics, adciing^ 
^ Voifius himfelf fays^ Maximejimiles funt Arcbi^ 
lochiis tataleSicu. 

. » » . 

The truth of the matter is evidently this. Ini 

fo extenfiye ail empire as that of Conftantinople^ 
under fo bad a government, tottering for age$, 
yet finally overthrown but by repeated Ibokes of 
adverfity,, where an able prince fometinieS ariling^ 
fcftored, for a period,- power aft^, and fciences^ 
only to fall in the next weak reign^ or by thedif- 
turbances of a bloody revolution to a lower pitch 
of decay, barbarifm would of courfe overrun the 
remote provinces, and fpread by degrees through- 
Oat the lower and middle ranks, while the higher, 
kept together by the attra(ffeions of the capital, 

»nd 
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«id of a cduYt always fpkndid, would retain feme 
degree of ancient learning, politenefs, and jgood 
tafte. In this fkate of things there would be poets 
who wrote for the many, and poets who wrote 
for the few. Thcfe retained the old form of vcrfi- 
ficatlon ; the others ufed the ^/%o/ 7ro>^tjiKoi ^ 
which, I imagine, may be properly tranflated 
vulgar verfe. There would be alfo fome who 
would Wfftb lometimes fbr the croud, and fomc- 
thnes for the leaned and polite ^ and of this num- 
ber was John Tzetzes/ The vulgar verfe may 
well puzzle thcfe who never adverted to Jihe real 
nature of accentual vcrfification : but if the 
©pinions maintained in this effay concerning oufr 
own Verlification are juft, no difficulty will re- 
main Cbncernirig this of the Conftantinopofitans. 
It is ftiofl: mariifeftry accentual, itj cadence deter- 
mined by accent, arid wholly independent of 
quantity. Tzetzes himfelf, in the paffage above 
cpioted^ dcctares it independent of ancient ca- 
dences, and not formed of ancient feet, r^v troliav 
^evfivGfjLcv ^ T',;pu CftV/T , and Dr. Fofter has, witfi^ 
otrt fCfch a dcfign, fhowri it to be accentual, by 
producing two Engllfh lines in the Very fame 
accentual meafura : 



I'B 
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Pll climb the frofty mountains high, and thtrc Til 

coin the weather, 
ril tear the rainbow from the flcy, and tie both 

ends together^ 

Even the variations of the place of -fiie accent are 
moftly the very fame that our accentual meafure 
of the fame kind admits. A complete pafTage 
will fhow this perhaps more fetisfadfcorily than 
the unconnefted lines above-quoted from Dn 
Fofter*s effay. I have no opportunity of giving 
fuch a paffage from the works of Tzetzes, but 
the following from Conftantinus Manafles may 
fervc equally well : 

'O ydp rot ffccTg rS Kdv^avf&^f ipn XocCSv rci 
(T^i'vofA» JJ tS (3x(n\iT ^pi(po6iv Kmg'ctvjtvog,) 

Kos/^ TTuvrug rig uujox^p^ ^ tj^V oXs^^epyccj^; 
T^ QxtrtXwg :^ TTxrpog hi^Kcag uwoa'^ocTjeij, 

Pr. Fofter, after giving his opinion concerning 
this verfification, adds, * There is mentioned by 
? Fabricius, BibU Grsec, lib, v. c, 7. p. 48. a 

' t manufcript 
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^' ma^nufcript pi^cbythis Tzetzes, intitled F^r/«:^ 
^ poUtici de pedibus et metriJi poeticis^ in Bibl. 
f Vindpb. et Cod. Baropc. 131, Fabric, in the 

* fame book, p/ 17* i8j mentions libev?ifc a 
t M. S. pf his, De omni verfutim generic et de verji- 
f bm poUticis. M. S. Rejg. 8ij.. A fight of this 

* hit piece would probably- clear up this matter 
f at once.* Thefc works b^ng WTitten at io 
critical an a&ra of the. Grepk language, mufl: pro- 
bably contaifi much matrer of curiofity, btit 
feem not at all ncceflTary to decide |heprdent' 
queftion. Thp vulgar verfe fhows^pf itfelf on ; 
what its harmony depends. Nay morc^ the very 
jfTieafure of the Conftantinopqlitansis ftili ufed by 
the modern Greeks, among \vhom, 'as far as 

I haiFC been able to Jeam, no trace of metric^ 
verfification remains. Some fpecimens of theii; 
poetry, and particularly of this accentual nieafure 
of their forefathers, may be ^en in tl^e Voyage, 
\ttUr,aire de la Grice of M. Guys *. 

J know not whether what has been faid will bei 
allov^'ed any Weight as pi^unqptive proof in f4vor 

/ 

* Tl^e accentuation, us weH as the poimmg of the Grccfc 
fongs in M* Gw}s' work, is, fiom errors of the preGi, cxr 
iremely incorretfl, but the rcaJcr.vvill have no di/Bailly in^ , 
tJifcrrtiingThe general fcops of the Iiarmony. 
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of the authenticity of the Greek accentual marks, 
-but it certainly brings to the ground any; procrf 
which fome x:ritics would have raifed againft ichan 
on the foundation of thefe $■/%(?; 7roXCiizoi\ The 
accentuatiati is of all circumftaaces iri'ia itecaying 
language, the leaft fubjeft to change. ' This ap- 
pears ejninently in our Own language, as derived 
"from the Sa^on: it ^J>pears equally in the Italian 
and Spanilh, .as derived from -the Latin -, but 
moft particularly it appears in the modem Greek, 
or as the Greeks themfelves call it the>R<Miiaic. . 
This language is by »o meaiis fo niucH altered 
•from the ancient Greek as many fuppofe, and 
fome authors have afferted. The acpeatuatiop 
particularly is almoQ: without exception the 
fame: not only, as in the Italian and\Spai>iIh, 
the ftrong accent remaining ftill oh the fame 
fyllable in all words preferved from the parent 
fpeech, but the gei^erar rules of accentuation the 
fame alfo *^ Voltaire (ays of this language, that 

it 

♦ Antef:nuHi^a duntaxat acuHur, f^ys Fortius in his 
grammar of this language, /; ultima fuerit brevis^ ut cu^sw" 
voij homo. Cttterttm nonnuili ex recentioribus Crfccfs nou 
folent refplcere ad uitimtim fyilabam,fed^ Latinorum more, 
liabita ratione quaiititatispenultimae, antcpeuultimam acuunt 
fi psnuit'tma fu^r'tt bnvis,, ut oLy^iirufY, fantJlilliiua, pro ayitn- 
Islh, ci^x8<; injuftop, fro 6 Jjet?;. Miilus tumcn vidctur et 
plegantius regulai accentuutn obfcrvars I'tUralis gram^ 
;^ mat'iCde, ad quam velim confugias* 
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.it is, with all its corruptions, perhaps at this day 
the mpft harmonious language jfpokcn in the 

SoOTc nio^erns are fo attached to riiiie, that 
not. contented with aflfcrting its merit, they would 
afl^rt its antiqviity alfo, and even make it an in- 
ditpenfibk circumltancc of poetry. Th^ modern 
Greeks frequently u(e nn^e > bu? the firft intro- 
ducers of the accentual cadence into the Greek 

. language were apparently unacquainted with it, 
and certainly did not find it neceffafy to accentual 
verfification. Hence it fhould feem that the 

. people, probably orientals, . from whom they 
acquired the nccentua,! cadence, were alfo un- 
acquainted with it, It is not for nie to urge the 

^ probability that accent was the fundamental eiS- 
<:ient of harm.cnyin many of the oriental language:^ 
There are living perfons of parts and learning 
well verfed in the principal of thofe no\y fpoktn, 
who might give fatisfaftory information on that 
fubjeft, and might poflibly carry their inquiries 
fo far, that even the harmony of Hebrew poetry 
jjnight not reipain iq its pre£'nt total obfcurity. 
But I have. Ibrnewhere red, mentioned iodeed a$ 
an extraordinary circumftance, of Arabic poetry 

^ith rjme, • and Dr. Percy informs us, from 

Wonninsj^ 
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Wormlus^ of Qothic poetry with that ornament, 
I am however inclined to think, tho I have no 
certain ground ta go iipon, that rime was the 
genuine growth of modem Italy, Thence it was 
imported into our ovm country with the multi- 
tudes of Italian priefts who flocked hither in the 
firft reigns after the conqueft : Thence it was in 
the fame manner carried all over popilh chriften^- 
dom : thence thofe Arabians might have learnt it 
who pulhed their conquefts weftward j and thence 
the Gcnoefe and Venetians carried it to the coun- 
tries bordering on the Archipelago *. The Pro- 
vencials indeed, and even the Normans are faid 
by fome to have led the way to the Italians in the 
arts of poetry ; but be this as it may, we mu(t 
allow that the fmoothnefs of termination> fo pCr 
culiar to tiie Italians, gives peculiar grace to 
their rimes j and the facility of riixiing in their 
langu^ is doubtlefs a ftrong inducement to 
to their poets to adopt fo effedlual a method- for 
making their cOmpofitions not profe, Neither 
qf thefe certainly was ^mong the allurements of 
our Englilh poets to delight in rime. Pofilbly 
(he difficulty cf riming in our language might 
only whet their cpurage ; for if Boileau had rea- . 
fon to complaiq of th^t difficulty ii^ the French 

language^ 
t $9 (ays M* Quys in hi« Voy. li^t. de la Cr(ce* 
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language, much more 'have our poets. . , I &ould 
oiot however quarrel with them fat- jtfacir p^xkr- 
vcrance in braving thefe diffjcukies, if t^ey wouU 
take care liiat it fhould be in no refpe<^ injurious 
4D our langviagc. But we are in gr^ftt defi^r of 
lofing by its means the noblefl ai}d pioft mufic^^l 
diphthong our pronunciation ppif^iTes,' :the oi^ 
.which, in the great fcantin^fs (rf pur long. an4 
open vowel-foilnds, we jgan very ;ill >fp4r«. I anj[ 
by no means the ftrfl. to make this pfeferYapon, 
but in my zeal for the Honor of ppr language^ I 
jcannot help repeating it. Spme have attributed 
to th^ fame caufc the iofs of a fyUablc from the 
paft tenfe of verbs, from the ^ird pcrfon fi»guj^ 
jar of the prefent tenfe, and ,frbm the paffive 
participle, which in the fuperabundance of pur 
iBonofyllables, is alfo in many cafes, i^o trivial 
daniage, 

I. am wandering from the purjiofe of this 
feclion, yet I cannot conclude it without adding 
a few words concerning a circumftance of whif h 
Dr. Fofler has taken notice. ' The mifapplica- 

* ticA ot the Greek accentual marks/ he fays, 

* Iceru'; to have followed words into the Latin 
' language, and corrupted their pronunication 
^ there in the rime of Aufonius, who' makes idola 

* from 
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^ from ulca'KcK^ and mfnus from l^^f*!^ dac* 

^ tyjs/ £ff. on Ac. and Quancp. 204.J*^k»9^ 

not whetibcr \%, is not rather prefumptuoiK tp caU 

this cirqimftanc? a corrviption; When ik^ c}d^ 

Komans latinized Creek nyqrds thqr fwqupn4y 

alteredjthe accentuation, 'fhw the ward * H«^6ff ^ 

pf 'which the Qreeks acuted the firitfyUahJI^ thf 

Romans called £pln>$, with ^h^e acute Qn th^ 

fecond. The rpafon was, that the place of th^ 

acute was commonly determined in Gr^k ^Ot 

nunciation by the quantity g£ the laft fyllable, 

}Xi Latin always by that of the penultimate. 

Where the penultimate was long, the Romans 

Oever gave the acute to any other fy liable, but 

the Greeks, in different words, to all the three laft 

fyllables. Here were two Greek words, UScaXov 

and 'i^iii^og adopted into the Latin language. 

As long as they remained properly Greek, that 

is while they retained their Greek terminations, 

it was improper to pronounce them otherwife 

than as the Q reeks did : the firft fy liable muft 

have the acute accent, and the fecond a long 

quantity. But as foon as they w?re latinized, 

by receiving Latin terminations, either the accent 

of the firft fyllable, or the quantity of the fecond, 

muft neceffarily give way, and which alteration 

yefC the greater corruption ? or can, whichfoever 

cyftom 
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cuftom might cftablifhi be properly called a cor^ 
ruptbn ? Indeed in a language of whole har- 
mony quantity waai the fundamental efficient, it 
woiild be moft likely to happen that accent fhould 
yield its place. It always did fo with the elder 
Romans, and the contrary happening, in thofe 
two inftances at leaft, in the days of Aulbnius, 
affords a prefumption that, in his time, accent 
was beginning to make head againft quantity in 
the harmony of the language he wrote in. 
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THE intimate conneftion which with the an-» 
cicnts fubfifted between poetry and mufic^ 
is a point which has baffled the moil afliduous 
inquiries of fo many men of the greateft learning, 
as well as of the deepeft knowlege of modern* 
muiic, that rafhneis will perhaps be imputed 
to the very idei of throwing new light upon it^ 
If however the inveftigation of the forbgoing 
part of my fubjeA has eftablifhed new principles 
which have an immediate reference to this ob-^ 
fcure point, it may not appear over prefum- 
tuous to place thefc principles in fuch a point of 
view that future inquirers may the more readily 
profit by them, fo as to be affifted, if not in 
making new difcosreries, at leaft in avoiding 
fome of the ftumbling-blooks which have dif- 
graced thcii' predeceflbrs. I fhall do this the 
more rcdiiily, becaufe what little I have to fay on 
the fubjeft, will tend, if I miftakc not, both to 
confirm and to illuftrate what is maintained in 
the foregoing pages. 
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It IS but too true that there are many, cVcfl 
amoftg tfhe learned, always ready to afFed con- 
tempt for whai they carniot comprehends Thui 
it has happened to the accentual mai-ks of Arif^ 
tophanesi and thus it has alfo happend to ancierif 
mufic. A treatife lately publlllied, intitkd 
Pfiiicipfes and Powef of Harmony, has however 
pmvcd the reality of the excellence of ancienft 
mitlic ft) ftrongly, that mfert of learnirig, v^ho are 
rilb mufical men^ wilt probably, be hereafter 
more alhamed to fpeak ftightingly of it. The 
/(iramed author is alfo ribt firigular'is his opinion ; 
feut fo marty havfe adoj?ted the contrary notion 
thttt any argitmewt o/ inquiry fotinded dn a fup- 
pbfiton of the excellence of ancient miific, fcems 
almoft to reqtiire ah apology. It may not there- 
fore be imptopef to infert here a remark of a cri- 
tic whofe erudition, judgment/' aftd Gandoi^ 
have done equal honor to a neighboring nation,^ 
and which coincides perfeftly with the opirtions 
of the author of the treatife juft menriorted; *' It 
*^ is common at this day/* fays Mr. Daeier, it3f 
a note to his tranflation of Plutarch's life of 
tiycurgus, " to efteem the ancient accounts of 
*' the furprizing efFefts of Grecian mufic mere 
" fables : but can we fuppofe that Plato, Arif- 

totle,^ 
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*' toCle, Theophraftiis^ Polybius, arid all tlitf 
" graveff arid rtiaft judicious authors of antiquity 
" would, by attributing to niufic cfFcfts 
which it never produced, expofe themfelves 
to be detccled in a lie by a whole pco^ 

« 

^' pie ? Their mulic cannot but have been very 
fupcriof to ours both on account of the ad- 
vantage of their language, and the charadbef • 
' of their genius •, for it will bje found, that in all 
couhtries the mufic has ever been proportioned 

" to the genius and Ian guage of the people^". 

Little as we know concerning Grecian mdiic^ 
we are well afFured of one eflfential point in which 
it differed from ours, anS that is its intimate 
conncftiort with poetry. With the Greeks mu- 
fic and verfe were almoft infeparable i with the 
moderns they fcem to have fcarcly any ncceffary 
conncftionf. Among the former all improve- 
ments of mufic feem to have tended, or at leaft 
.to have been meant to heighten the expreflion of 
poetry : among the latter every improvement of 

mufic has fet it more at variance with the fifter 
art$, the labored harmonies of the laft age, and 
the whimfical meiodies and extravagant graces 

of 
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•f the prtfcnt equally contribute to that cfleflfi 
*' In our churches" fays the excellent Tartini iri 
his treatife on mufic (I ufe the tranflation of hit 
commentator the author of Principles and Power 
of Harmony) " the miferere mci Deus/ is perj 
^' formed, and on the ftage heroes and heroines 
^ go to death with the very fineft mufical graces^ 
" It is well that cuftom and habit do not give 
** room for reflexion i however very little reflex- 
** ion is fufEcient to turn all the pleafure that 
•^ can be received from tlie moft perfeft perfbr- 
mance into the direft contrary— Mufic alon^> 
and feparated from any. other confideration 
whatever, is become our only aun and inten- 
*^ tion/' And as the learned commentator him- 
felf obferves. " As things go on at prefent^ any 
^^ notes will ferve for any words : thcfe are fo 
•* frittered away that they feem rather the ghofts 
of mangled words lingering and fticking to the 
tongue like the ghofts of wicked men, which, 
as Plato fays, are frequently feen hovering a-* 
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.bout their tombs. 



The laws of aricierit poetry, ind the nature or 
modern muflc are, for the purpofe, at Icait of 
our prefent inquiry, fufficiently known. It has 
been the objeft of the foregoing pages to explain 

die 
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the nature and laws of modern poetry, which 
had hitherto lain in an unaccountable perplexity. 
Without entering then into any difquifition of 
thofe obfcure points concerning ancient mufic, 
which have remained yet imintelligible to the 
moft learned and moft fedulous inquirers, let us 
juft examine how far the knowlege of ancient 
poetry, of modern poetry, and of mDdern mufic,' 
may lead to elucidate any connexion naturally 
fublifting between' verfc and mufic' 



It 



There is one moft obvious circumftance com- 
mon to the mechanifm of poetry and muficy 
which they have alfo in common with dancing, 
with the fmith's hammers of Pythajgoras, and 
with' the clafliing of fwords and fhields of the 
Idasi daftyli ; and tliat is cadence. Modern mu- 
fic has liice modern poetry only two different ca- 
ciences* By thefe the timfe is regularly divided,' 
and they are generally known \yf the names of 
common and triple time. • Now nbthihjg is more 
certain, as Tartini's learned commentator ob- 
Jferves, than that the giving of accented notes to* 

S* accented 



• The worj eadcrtfs is ufcd itt a very difFerent fenfe by 
modern muGcians; but here, as throughout this ellay^ it ii' 
ihtiended as fynonymous with rhythmuu 
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accented fyllables ought to be an inviolable rttfo 
in vocal mufic. But it is remarkable, that thcf 
only two cadences which our poetry knows, cor-' 
refpond exadlly with die only two cadences or 
divifions of time ufed in mufic, the common and 
the triple. Thefe have^ in their fimplcft ftatc^ 
the former twOy the other three equial notes in a 
bar, and the accent always on the firft note of 
the bar.' All the various fubdivifions of time 
ufed by modern muficians are fubordinate w 
thefe primary divifions.^ Take then thcfe twa 
mufical cadences in their fimplcft form, the triple 
bar containing three equal noteSy and the com- 
taon bar two, and by the help of the unaccented 
notesr which frequently precede the firft complete 
bar of a ftrain, the mufical accentuation may 
correfpoud exafkly with die poetical Now thefe 
circumftances aftually meet in moft of our old 
popular ballads ^ and the very learned and judi. 
cious author bf Principles and Power of Harmotg 
fcruple$ not to prefer thofe fimple and dej^ifed 
epmpofitions to the generality of the moft labor^ 
ed pieces^ of the nioft admired moderiv malters. 

It is farther obfervable in our popular ballads 
(I hardly need feruple referring to thefe, after 
the t«ftimony borne in their favor l^ Tarrini, 

and 
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ited his fcarfted cdrtitiigiititbr) ihit as Ae trdriW 
inoii ntcaftire ihoft naturallf accommodates itfeif 
to comhioii time^ ahd the trijilc mfeafure to tiipU 
tihife, {o an ckaftly equal divifion of both timii 
^ili. In generaij and for a contihuaitce^ acconi 
bettfer with the poetical meafufes than any uhe- 
ijiiai divifibni however prtfelibfe this may be oh 
particular occafionS and for rariety; But the 
tripk meafure, tho fomctimeis fet to Cbhihidii 
kime with due regard to the accentuation, will 
yet by no nieaes fall irito its liibvemehts with the 
fame eafe ahd limplicityj ahd wheri common 
ttieaftirie ii let to triple time with due regard id 
the accehtiiatfor^ in which cafe the mufical bar 
will confift of two notes, ohe juft double in 
quantity to the other, it matters not whether the 
long note be placed iri the accented or unaccent- 
ed part of the bar, but is only rcquifite that thd 
accented note be afligned to the accented fylla-. 
ble. 1 aflert this on the authority of the prac- 
tice of our beft muficians, and of my own obfer- 
Vation^ as far as it goes, that the beft ears ard 
hot offended with it; Hence then it is evident, 
were there no other proof, that our triple 
meafure is not, as it is commonly called^ 
anapefticj and that our common meafure, even 
in its fimpleft form, accented regularly on alter^ 
hate fyllables, is not iambic : for if the triple 

mca- 
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me^ure were anapefticit would not accord witR 
triple time, but would require common timd 
with alternately two fhort notes, and a long note 
equal in c^iantity to the two.lhort ones*, and if 
the common meafure were iambic it would ac- 
commodate itfelf moft readily to triple time with, 
alternately a fhort note,, and a long note double 
in. quantity to the fhort one ; the contrary of 
both which is notorioMfly fadL 

Having, then afcertained the. grand bond of 
union between poetry and mufic, which is ca^ 
dcnce, we may eafily difcover many inferior 
circumflances of their connexion ^ and in this 
connexion we may find an explanation of fome 
feeming paradoxes in. verfifkation,. otherwifc 
inexplicable^ 

f 

Modern mufic and modern poetry agree 'in 
that neither will admit tl)r intermixture of the 
two cadences : the eveil and the triple foot can 
no more appear in^ tlie^ fame verfc than commoif 
and triple time in the famemufical ftrain. It is 
common indeed in mufic to introduce three 
equal notes in the tfrne of two equal notes ; but 
then they never form more than a divifion of the 
widence ; half the common, bar at moft and one 

third 



4third of the triple. An anomalous intermixture 
tof diflyllabic and trilTyllabic feet is alio com* 
jmon in our old minilrel fongs, and difiyllabic 
feet are fometimes introduced in modern 
poems on ludicrous fubje£ts in triple meafure, 
and without materially hurting the harmony. To 
account for this we muft recur to the analogy 
between the mufical and poetical cadences, Twp 
-equal notes wi^ alone mark the common cadence : 
but xndt them together fo as to form one holding 
note, as jthe ipuficians term it, and no particular 
cadence, or mufical time will be charaflerized ; for 
jhis holding note may equally well be analyfed into 
|;hree equal notes, and become a triple bar, as 
remain a common bar by it% compofition of twp 
equal notes^ But if inftead of melting the notes 
together you divide one of them, the cadence is 
ftill marked with as much certainty as when they 
i^mained two equal notes. Three equal notes 
again will mark the triple cadence. Form a hoi- 
ding note of all three, and you deftroy all dif- 
tinguifliing character of cadence, juft as in the 
former cafe : but if you form two of them only 
into a holding npte, the cadence is iiill charafteri- 
Ted almoft as ftrongly as when all were diftinft. 
But if inftead of melting two of the three notes 
into one, you divide one of them into two, you 
then enter upon a much more complex divifion 

of 
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pf the cadence : a <|ivificia ftiH ^pk^ <^noug^ 
in mufic, becaiife mufica} notes uncoimdfted 
with language, ate fimpk foiuids ; bUt too com-, 
pkx for poetry^ hecairie moft ppeticat notes ai?e 
complete founds, formed of aU thoie elementar]^ 
founds of which fyllabjes Jtt^ con^pofed. Hcie 
^hcn ap.pcaj» the reafon why verf^s of tl^e even 
cadcn.ce readily admit the addition of a fyUable^ 
but will iiever fpare a fyUable j and why, on the 
contrary, verfcs of the triple cadence will readily 
^are a fyJlabl^ hut ^ill iiqt fo well admit an 
extraordinary one. 

The ancient Saxon poetry feems to be all in^ 
triple meafure^ In a barbarous age, and with an, 
unpolifhed language this meafure a^ppears to have 
t)een preferred for thefc reafons ; hecaufe, profe 
running n^oftly in co.mmoa naeafure^ the triple, 
more readily throws language out of profe ^ 
and becaufe the triple meafurcs have the con- 
venience of admittinor more irregularity in the 
pumber of fyllables belongipg to each cadence. 
The ailicerating poets and riming minftrels fome- 
times carried this irregularity to fuch excefs as to 

• . ' * 

dei?roy all harmony. Sorne of them appear in- 
deed to have confidered rime and alliteration al- 
moft as fubllitutes for that harmony even now 
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difcernibk in die remains of the old Saxon poets. 
The alliterators cyidently aimed at fome degree of 
the fame harmony:, yet feem to have depended 
chiefly upoQ allijteratioa aqd the paufe, the for*- 
Oier of which was with the Saxons, according 
to Dr. Percy himfel£^ bi^t an infisdor and aa 
occafionai ornament. The nxxierns have run 
rather into the contrary extreme. Having for 
the general pwpofes of poetry adopted the com- 
mon cade;nce, the beil and the moflt dilEcult to 
excel in, becaufe the moft fimple in its funda^ 
mental principles, yet capable of the greateft 
variety both of harmony and expreffion, they 
have pfefqribed themfelves in one inftance ftrifter 
bounds than feem neceflary : they fcrupuloufly 
number their fyllables, while .they are wholly 
inattentive to meter, which can alone furnifli the 
proper means of introducing variety in the num- 
ber of fyllables, Wherq this is irregular, and 
meter difregardi^d, circumftances which meet per- 
petually in the works of the minftrels and alii- 
i:erating poets, the yoice is under a neccfllty of 
dwelling upon fome fyllabies, of hurrying over 
others, and always pf ftrengthening the accent 
^hich determines the cadence, in a manner that 
pannot but difguft in compofitions where elegance 
and preqifion are expefted. Without either 

proper 
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proper meter, or fuch afliftancc from the voice, 
an alteration in the number of fyllables will alter 
the cadence, confequently break the flow of the 
voice, and reduce it to profe. I would not how- 
ever be underftood that our accentual verfification 

V • ...... 

will by means of meter admit all the varieties of 
the ancient metrical verfification : I am fatisficd 
that it cannot. But Milton's poetry, and even 
the verfes of the old minftrels and alliterators 
fhow fufHciently that it will admit fome of thofe 
yarietieg. 

Modern mufic and modern poetry agree moiie-^ 
over in that very remarkable circumftance of 
the triple cadence, its equal, and almoft peculiar 
fitnefs for the expreffion of mirth, even to riot, 
and of tranquil melancholy even to defpondency. 
Triple time gives the jig for the former, and th^ 
Sicilian movement for the latter. If we would 
have in triple time almoft any other mufical ex-' 
preffion than thefe, and what elfe is proper to the 
P^ftoral mufe, we mufl recur to a more complex 
aivifion of the cadence. This circumftance per- 
haps made the irregularities in the verfification 
« • • • . . 

of our Saxon anceftors, and the old alliteratino: 

V ^ . ..... q 

poets, in fome meafure necefTary. 

» ^ . • .. - . - 

According. 
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. According to the analogy between the raufical 
and the poetical cadences, it might feem moft 
proper p confider the accented fyUable as firit in^ 
ftead of lafl of the accentual foot, in the even 
meafures as well as in the triple, and particularly 
in the colorhythmic. The method I have fol- 
lowed is however much more generally convenient: 
for the purpofes of poetical analyfis ; it appears 
in fome refpetSts even more proper, and in all 
without any material objeAion, 

With regard to accentuation then, our mufical 
compofers have generally followed nature as 
clofely as the Greeks could ; a point which feems 
to have efcaped the notice of all who have hither- 
to written on the fubjeft. This is not only ob- 
fervable in popular ballads of uncertain origin, 
but in die compofitions of all our bcft muficians 
from Henry Lawps to the prefent time. It is 
needlefs to produce inftances, becaufe, to the un- 
. mufical they were unintelligible, and the mufical 
may find them every where. In many fongs of 
our beft compofers much contrivance may be 
pbferved iq make the poetical and mufical accents 
^ree, where in the former there happen to be 
py of thofe irregularities which our profody ad- 
mits. But as the compofer has in this point 

never 



never been fubjedl to any rak, but guided by hijf 
ear and bis difcretion only, we fometimes find 
the mvifical accents at variance with the poetical 
even in the works of oqr moft judicious mufi-r 
cians. 

With regm'd to ni^er the cafe is very different. 
It ieems evident that in the^^ original formation of 
of the accentual poetical cadences, whether froni 
the mufical cadcfnces, or whencefoever clfe 
derived, no regard was had to the quantities of 
fyllables, but that in the firft cpnnexion of ac- 
centual verfe with mufic, every fyllab^ was al- 
lowed an equal portion of time. This is apparent 
in our old ballad tunes, where the little varieties 
that fometimes occur, contribute not in the leg^ 
to accomodate the mufical (notes to the quaqtides 
of fyllables, but ane <:alGulated merely to prevent 
g tirefom^ famenefs in the prpgrclEon of the 
jnufical notes, or to give fpirit or expreflion t0 4 
particular part of the air, In later times, the 
fcience of mufic improying, ^nd the tafte for it 
becoming more refined, the mufician, who ^ 
generally with us a mere muQcian, whenever 
difficulties occurred, or an opportunity offered 
to embellilh the mufic, even at the expencc of 
tJje po?try» would give mufic the preference, 

arid 
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jmd thus in the end, as Tartini ohferves, ^ miifie 
^* alone, feparated from any other confideration 
" whatever, would become his oqly aim and in^ 
f' tention." Propofin^ mufic then as genus, 
fpecies, and individual, to yfe the fame writer's 
expreffipn, he would ^1 find that unlefs fome 
attention were paid to the accents, it would dit 
agr^ ^ith tl\c poetry in manner to give the 
higheft difguft 5 but ^hat with regard to the 
q^uafttides, he was at a liberty to which he might 
prefcribe hi^ own bounds. The ufe that has 
been madq of this liberty is wey known, 

Ig^qrant ^ yre are concerning niunberlefii 
pircumftances of Greek mufic, and wholly 
without examples, we gan do little more than 
guefs at the nature of its connexion with poetry 
in many particulars, and fome difficulties we can 
fcarceiy folve by any fuppof^tion. Of all the 
writers on th^ fubje^ f artini was by his 
Vincomnioa genius, great judgment, and unr 
wearied application, united with his very fur 
perior knowlege of mufic, the moft peculiarly 
qualified for it. But Tartini had unfortunately no, 
idea of the difl:inftion between accent and quan- 
tity in language 5 and in confequence of confoun- 
f[ing thol[e i;wo circumftances v\ language, of whofe 

wide 
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vide difference in mufic, he had the clearelt 
knowlege, he begins his obfervations or> the 
connexion between the mufic and the poetry of 
the Greeks with the moft cxtraodinary ailertion 
imaginable : he decia|:ies that to be an undeniable 
faft in fpeech, which cannot but be equally in 
fpeech as in muftc a natural iippoflibility ; name- 
ly, that a (hort muflical note h^ in finging a l6ng 
quantity if it occurs in the accented part of the 
mufic al bar,* With fuch a miftakc in his out- 
fet, to get to the end of the labyrinth was im- 
prafticable \ and yet, in comparifon of what 
others had done, he has gone not a little way. 
I fhall lay before the reader fuch palTa^s of his 
work as are to my; purpofe, froni the trapflation 
of Jus able commentator, 

" The muGcal modes of the ancients w^re fq 
*' rigoroufiy joined to the profody that the people 
" could difcover the miftakes, if there were any, 
** committed by the mufical poet, in the length 
" and iliortnefs of fyllables, both in relation 
" to the poetry and mufic. This is a point of 
f' hiftory in which all writers agree." Sec. 97. 

" You 

f Sec lis T attato di Mulica, p. 115. 
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•^ You will aflk me if it is really poflible to 
preferve rigoroufly in mufic the quantity of 
fyllables ? I anfwcr, that it is poflible, not 
only in the genus, but in the fpecies . and in- 

" dividual alfo ; beeaufe in the value of mufical 
notes there is every thing neceffary for tha. 
purpofe. Neverthelefs we muft diftinguifh v 
either the value of the fyllable is taken with 

** the utmoft risor, or with latitude : If with 
rigdr^ it is pail all doubt that one Idng fyllable 
is equal to two fhort ones, juil as, a niinim is 

*' equal to two half minims, and one of thefe is 

** equal to a crotchety &q.** * Tartini then fub- 

* joins an inftanee of the rigorous method in a 

* verfe of Virgil, fet to notes both in common 

* and triple time/ 

" With theie examples," fays he, " I mean 
*^ nothing more than to ihow what progrefs ot 
*' mufical notes refults in each of thefe times^ 
" when they arfe reduced rigoroufly to the value 
" of the fyUables. But I do not pretend that 
" the fyllables, difpqfed in fuch a manner by the 
** meafure or bar, fliould correfpond exaftly to* 
^' the fenfe of the mufic, as would follow from 
•^ what was faid in the preceding chapter relating 
•* to the long and fliort accents of the meafure. 

Whether 
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*• Whether this was the praAice o( ttift Greeks 
*• is more than 1 know -, but fomcthing like it 
^ mull have been the cafe by abfolute hecefllty, 
^ if it was hcceffary that the long lyllablcs 
^ fiioutd be diftihguiihed ffoitt the ftiort ifi their 
** mufic; But my opinion is^ that the rtiealUrd 
^ among the Greeks Was obfefved hot f igofouflyj, 
^ but With difbfetion. tf thfejr Were' real imi- 
^ tators of nature^ aftd if by means of pofefry 

« joined with mufic; they raifed and calmed th© 
^ paffioAs; they muft Of nettflity haVfc attcri- 

^ dedto what hajjptefts lA commtjft difcoutfc; 

^* "When this is animated By pafltoh^ the natural 
^ cffe^ Uy }n proportion to the paflioii^ a greater 
** or lefs iftficicionof thetdice ; a greater of- lefs 
** pitchy and force of tone ; k greate^ or lefs 
^ lengthening of words and fyUables, &c. Iii 
** tfie expreflion a word of more figriiAdahee oc- 
•* curs: l^his^ without any reflexion is plaeed 
" in a ftroftger point of light than dtiitts^ by 
*• hurrying over it^ if the paflloii is angef j by 
** dwelling on it if the paffion is grief, &:e/* 

^ The mlifical poet, if he was alfb a phibfo^ 

** pher, being obliged to conform to nature, muft 
•' have met with many cafes where the long fyl- 
" lables ought to be lengthened, the fliOf t fyl- 

lables 
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*^ tables fliortened, without regard tothcir rigorous 
*^ natural value, in order to exprds the paflions 
properly ; and that in comparifon with thd 
natural value of other fyllables, which were 
not fubfervient to the palTion^ unlefs in pre- 
^* paring the mind for it. A difcrctionary thcrc-^ 
** fore, and not a rigorous regard to bars was 
neceffary : If fo, their mufie rcfembkd the 
recitative of our Italian operas, in which the 
bars are difcretionary ; nay it caH hardly be 
** perceived that there are any bars at all, ThuiS 
^* it ought to be if we undertake to imitate the 
** nature of aiiy paffion ; which however con- 
" ftaiit it may be, will not admit of having iti 
^* motiofis, which by their nature are unequal^ 
" regulated by equality. No feries therdfbre of 
^ equal bars can corre^nd to fuch an idea i 
" nay the change of time from common to triple^ 
** or the contrary, (Cannot corrcfpond to it^ be- 
" caufe ih all the variations of time there is ftill 
** the equality of movements that conftitute th^ 
" time, in fimple narration there may be e- 
" quality of movements, and confequently there 
** may be regular bars, rigorouffy obferved. But 
" if it is true, as I think it is, that in order to 
^ zSk6t others we muft be ourfelves affe6fced,» 
* thero arf vi^ry few narrative parts which if we 

•^ fol* 
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^* follow nature, will admit of being rcgulatecr 

, by an equal movement ; beeaufe there are fcW 

. • ■ • 

*' fuch parts totally free from paifion/* 

. . • ' ■ • • «■ / 

** I am confirmed in my opinion, by obfervingf 

** that difcretionary meafure not only can never 
** be of prejudice to the vaHie of fyllaSles, but 
on the contrary helps infinitely to determine' 
their quality^ if we attend to one rule only,-' 
^* which is to give in every cale at leaft a double 
f^ quantity of tirrte to a long fyllable,- in propor-*'' 
.^.Vtion to what is given to the fhort one. Who' 
5^ can doubt^ if to the word Barbara a minim' 
fVand two crotchets are fety whereby the daftyf 
f* is rigproufly exprefled as to tin^e, and to the 
*' lame word a minim and two qjuavers are fctv' 
^' which is the difcretionary time ; but that the 
•* fiiil fyUable is long, the like may be faid of 
•' the two ftiort fyllabks ? on the contrary wc 
•* fhall be more certain of the vaiue of the fylla- 
•* bles in the fecond way than in the firft. Hence 
** arifea an infinite advantage to tl>c mufical poet 
•' lor imitating nature with the greateft eafe, and' 
•' if we, having the fame end in view fhould fol- 
*' low this method, why will we imagine the 
«* Greeks did otherwife? Seft. 99, 100, 10 1,^ 
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'^^ i Ihould be apt to think that airioiig the 
^* ancient (Italian) fortgs there arc fome genuine 
** ones aceordirig to the example of the Greeks^ 
^* if it was not for the iritirfe contraft between the 
^* mufic and the profody. it muft be owned that 
** there are fome fo full of gravitfj majcfly and 
^* fWfcctnefs, joined to the moft perfect mufical 
^* (implitityi that ^e moderns (hould find it a 
>* very hard tafk to rival them; Ah inquiry into 
^* their date i& of littk importance ; their mufical 
^^ nature is dl we wanti It is certain then that 
** they %ere made for a fingle f oice t If this 
*' Foite was multiplied by the uniforts of a whole 
^* people^ that does not derc^te frbm the defigri 
^* of the inftitution ; becailfe unifon is, in its 
*' rartio^ only one Voice : that they are fiinple in 
** the highefk degree : that they partake of the 
^* nature of recitative^ but largo : that many of 
*^ diem are lite carizoiii^ or fongs^ many of a 
^ mixt nature : that none are confined to regular 
*' fears but difcrctionary j and that in tach of 
K then! the key is determined^ and is limited hf 
*• a convenient extent as to grave and acute; 
-*' This ideoj is Jii general conformable to nature^ 
•* Md with regard to the univerfality of circum- 
** ftances it h impoffible to contrive With mpre- 
^t Amplicity ; nor could the Greeks ihenilielvetf 
*' have contrived or intended otherwife^* 

T TiiuS 
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Thus far Tartini. The foregoing part of tits 
cflay leads naturally to a few farther remarks^ 

• 

The ancients reckoned in their fpeech three dif- 
ferent cadences-, the even, which is the fame 
with common time in our mufic ^ the double, 
which is' the fame with our triple time •, and the 
fefcuplex, which we fhould, by analogy, perhaps, 
rather call quincuplc time^ as it would make a 
bar of five equal notes. Quintilian informs us 
that the fefcuplex rhythmus was' moft proper for 
profe^ becaufe improper for poetry.* This 
fcems to deferve the confideration of thofe who 
would introduce this time into our mufic. 

It is bbvious, fuppofing Tartini*s idea of the 
mufic of the Greeks to be juft, that it could not 
be difficult to fet their lyric poetry with the 
ftrifteft regard to quantity. It is more difficult 
to conceive how the mufical accents were made 
to confifl with the irregular difpofition of the ac- 
cents in Greek verlc. There is a pafTage in 
Dionyfius which fecms to indicate, that the ana- 
k^ between the accents of mufic^ and the ac- 

cents 

* And Arldotle fays of it ivl iMmU in f^tfw ru9 *ffMt^ 



cehti of fpeech, was of a different kind with tKerii 
tod with us : " Mufic,'* he fays, " makes words! 
** fubferrient to melodyi- not melody to words;. 
** This may be fcen in many inftancesj and parti- 
** CLilarly in the lyrics of Euripides, where in the 
^' tragedy of Oreftcs he makes Eleftra fay to the 
*' chorus- 

Erya> cTyof'^ XeiiKov i^^^ apSJAiyj 

^* F<H- here thefc fix fyllables Sr^aj (rTyoci Ksvtcgv; 
***are all fung with the fame tone, tho each of thfe* 
*' three words has one fyllable grave^ the other 
^' acute* In the word updv^rig alfo the fume 
** tone is givch to the third fyllabfej as to the 
-*' fecond, tho it is ah abfoliite folecifm in prd- 
*' nuhciation^ for one word td have two acutes. 
** In the fame manner in the word TtGi^B the iirflf 
** fyllable has a graver riote^ the other t\vo the 
*' ifamc aciite note. In . KTUTretTB the circumflex 
** is annihilated^ for here ^airi two fyiLbics 
*^ bare the (amfe tone : arid iri aTro/rpoQscre 
^' the middle fyllable does riot receive the aciite 
** accent^ but the tone of the third is given td. 

^'thc 



J* 



^ the fourtii *." Now in letting our pcfctry to 
tnufic, it never yet I believe iJi^as thought riece£» 
faryj that higher notes be aiSgned to acuted than 
to grave fyllabks, but merely that the fyi^ 
kbles which tieceiVe the ftrongeft accents be 

given ta the accented part of the muilcai 
bar. It appears however from this paflage, that 
the Greek muficians were not always fo fcrupu- 
lous in accommodating notes to the proper tones 
of words ; and from what follows, it feems they 
fometlmes took great liberties with the meter alfo^ 
The whole paflage is indeed, as far as it goes, a 
pretty exaft pifturc of modern vocal mufic, and 

feems 

* *H ^f epyanxii tt xai ^Skxii fA»0'a^'— raff n X/|fii( r«K f(^Wi# 

yjy^^av iv Opirt} vp«f toy ^•p0»* 

^7^i ^lydij ^fvieoy *ix^( eif0i!\rii 
TtdfVTt> ft)) xrv^firtf. 

*E9 ycl^ ^i reroKy to Xrya, ar^a Xfvxcv, 1^' ho; ^^oyyii fM\uh7raii 

Y,n*tx\^ ovt ^ jEAiT avT9;y o|u]ovoi Ti n»\ of4'0^6;*ou t^ KrvTf m e ^rt- 
^iTr:b^,\M^ rPtt^Wcct* f/n».yaf m ^ ^XXaC»» Xe^W}«» f»^E». Kai 
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feems on firft view, to malce. not s^ little againfi: 
Tartini's . idea* o£ Gredc mufic. Yet perhaps 
when all things arc well: eonfidered, the rqpugH 
nance will vanifli : ^t leaft no difBcultjr will £&• 
main, but what may be removed by fuppofitioiv 
^d probabUity is ail we can look for. When^ 
^i' inftance, Diotiyfius tells us that the accents^^ 
were not ^prefl^d in the fame manner in mufic 
as in common fpeech, k i^re s^parently no un« 
£siir conclufion, that this wj9s no more neceiFary 
in Gredc t^han in modern mufic ; and perhaps 
all the irregularities concerning meter to whicb^ 
he alludes, 'might come within the boiinds of 
Tartini's difcretionary meafore; 

Not however to involve myielf in thefe intri- 
cacies^ it i$ certain that the nature of the harmo- 
ny o£ every language mufl: determine the manner 
of the c<Hinexioa of its poetry with muik ; aad 
the nature of this connexion muft ftrongly aJHeft 
the chara^ftca" of the mufie itfel£ Now the Greek 
poetry depending not at ^U vpon the ftrokes of 
accent for detennining its rhythmus, but merely 
upon fpace c^ time> marked only by the various 
founds of various fyllables, could not require 
liich jmiiical accents (o acconimodated to the ac- 
i^catuation of words as modern languages de- 

mani 
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fnand. Hence it is highly probable that Tar- 
tmi is right in fuppofing the Greek mufic was 
not divided by regular bars like ours, and it 
fccms moreover probable, that if imy bars wero 
VJed, they were not diftinguiflied by that accent 
or emphafis which our mufic has on the firft note 
of every bar. The invention of b^s, or at leaft 
of the mark of them, feems not vejy ancient^ . It; 
appears not unlikely that the importance of ac^. 
pentuation to poetry in the modern European 
languages, gave rife to that chara&eriftic mark 
pf our mufic the emphatical accent on the firft 
note of every bar, and this circujtnftance wquU 
naturally lead to the prefent regularity of qui 
bars. 

From the mere difFererice then in the connexn 
ion of their poetry with their mufic, if on no. 
pther account, the mufic of the Greeks muft have 
differed widely from ours. And as there is thc^ 
ftrorigeft reafon to fuppofe that their vocal mu* 
fie was greatly fiiperior to the beft modern, fo 
^bere f^ems little roo^ to doubt but the modern, 
iriftrume^ital mufic is fuperior to any they 
poflefled; and that this fuperiority arifes not 
merely from the caufe commonly afligned, the 
Superiority of our iqflniments. It is indeed re-. 

pugnant. 
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pugnant to all modern ideas of mufic purely in* 
ftrumental, to llippofe that any could exifl: upon 
the plan of their vocal mufic ; yet that they had 
inftrumcntai mufic, and good inftrumental mufic, 
cannot be doubted \ But we fee no lefs a mu- 
Jfician than Tartini, almoft alfertrng that th:2 
moderns have no vocal mufic. Where indeed 
words are mere modes of founds the voice is a 
mere inftrMmeot, iuid there can be no mjufic ra- 
rionally vocal 

But how little connexion foevcr poetry and 
mufic may have in the works of modern com- 
pofers, their original affinity is no lefs evident in 
the accentual than in the metrical verfificaticn, 
tho it is perhaps not of Aefame decree. Poetry^ 
as we have oblcrved, has two cadences fimilar to 
the cadences of mufic. The Greeks, endowed 
with uncommon delicacy of ear, and ufmg a 
mofl: harmonious pronunciation, meafurcd their 

poetical 

^avfiurof 'vtraytun voWeuciit ui iwircurtf, 6£^y;jTpv». LonglD. 39 "** 

Etiam organis, quibus lermo exprimi non potcft, afHci ani* 
mos in diverfum habitum fentiamor. Quinftil. Inft. or. I . f o. 
^— 111! quoque org^norum foni, quanquam vjcrba non expri* 
j^unt/ in alios t%.men atque alios motus ducerept iuJitorem. 
ld.JX-4. 



poetical cadences like mufical cadences by fjpsiC^ 
of time only, fliis fpa^e thejr fubdivided intos 
thofe fmallcr portions of <iime which are em- 
ployed in the pronvinci^tie^ of fyllables, ancj 
by which fi^t are conftituted, Muficai caden-. 
fes are in (he fame manner, varioyfly divided 
into notes of different lengthy on\y that mu- 
fic admits fubdivifions again of fubdivifions.' 
Their verf^ is made by a certain number of feet 
5irrange4 m^ certain order. It was not fufficient 
for ,tfac tjiothic tribes,, whofe langiiage a^d f(jel- 
logs were equally mQrc coarfe, to meafure the 
fpace of time in their ppetical cadences, itnlefs 
|t was alfo matked by xlv^ emphatical accent^ 
Hence followed t\^Q very material cpnf^quences : 
Jirft, meter as diftinguifhed frpm cadence, wa^ 
efiedually excluded from |?eing a fundamental cir- 
cumftance of their verification ; and fecondly to, 

« 

cadence itfelf a ilrift attention to proportionate 
Ipace of time vfas lefs rcquifite. 

In this view the difierenGe between ancient an4 
modern v^rfification appears in the cleai^ft iigh^ 




The former depended \ipon cadence^ 
as genera, and upon meters as fppcies. The lat, 
tcr depends upoA caderxe only. Hence the me. 
trical vcrSficatio.n - admitted fo many different 
forms of verfe, in the fame manner as mufic ad-. 
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ptemany various i^KipQ&wn ^ (hWN 

Hev fiotes v aod hencr tb? acc$9Ky4 nFerfificattQft 
ii 4:onfiiied ^ tfaolfe two v anetiea^ ^hkh the. two 
ojdcjices give, Tlic hi&op, of Qirford ofefefvtt 
that (he extreme fimpliciiy in tdbe confbru^tion <^ 
fi the Cnglifl^v language has pcobab]y< been the 
p^c that ¥ne were fo long without a segiibr 
grammar. Ferhaps to t caiife of tbe fytm kin4 
piay juflly be imputed thewantof fyftem in mQ» 
dern verfification, for ^ many cemuries, and ia 
|b many irpuntriea and languages. 

From the fomgoingobiervations fome conclu^ 
fion& may be drawn, whieh^ tho rather diE»ring 
^om opimoi» cocnmoaly h8bl> leem y^ pretty 

It appears ia ib^ grft place, that as our poeti-» 
cal haurmpny difiers in its fundamental principle 
from that of the Greeks and Romans, fo the con<r 
pexion between mufic and poetry cannot depend 
op the faipe laws with us and with them, 

It fecms miH-eover not in the nature of our 
poetry, to unite itfclf fo clofely with fuch mufic 
ZM fhall at the fame time excite or app^fe th^ 
pgflions, give the highcft fatisfa^on to the ear^^ 

and 
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arid not only confift with, but illuftrate the bar* 
mony of the vcf*. What conneirion fubfiftcd 
between the accents <rf mufic and thofe of fpeech 
among the Greeks, does not, ^ that I know, ap^ 
pear from any 6£ their writings. Whatever it 
might be, it ieems not likely to .have been any; 
great confinement to their mufical melodies •, and 
their poetical meters were purpofely adapted to 
fuch mufical meafures as were equally fuited to 
touch the paflions and delight the ear. HencQ 
the various powers which we are informed their 
various poetical meafures poflefled independently 
of nnific: powers of which we cambe little fcnfiblc 
for this . plain reafon, becauie it is iippoflible for 
us to give to Greek verfc its juft prpnuhciation. 
It fhould feem farther, that the charadter which 
this circumftance gave to their mufic was the 
caufe why with them ipufic had no connexion 
with language but by means of vcrfificarion. Of 
fctting profc to niufic, which has fucceeded fo 

well with us,' they appear to hav0 had no con- 
ception. 

If we would foUbw nature at all in fetting 
either poetry or profe to mufic, we muft pay im^ 
plicit regard to the accentuation of words : but 
I imagine it not poflihle for the mufician at th? 

fame 
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fame time to accommodate the time of his notes 
to the meter, fcarcely in our ftile of mulic, even 
if the meter were regulated by laws as ftrift as 
thofe of the Qreek lyrifts. 

If this be allowed it follows, tftst our later 
muficians have by no means deferved all the cen- 
fure with which various writers have loaded them, 
A laudable ambition t> make their own art, mu- 
fic merely as mufic, more pkafing and afFedting^ 
firft led them to deviate from the fimple path of 
thdr predeceffors. They found the poetry, per- 
haps of all the modern Epropean languages, not; 
jfufliciently adapted to that intimate union with 
mufic which many of them probably wilhed to 
accomplifh. They ran^ it. muft be owned, 
into great extravagances; but thefe, and new 
extravagances often have that good fortune, 
received the fanftion of public applaufe. Iq 
procefs of time however, the fate of all fafiiibns 
has attended them -, they are now in a great mea* 
Hire exploded, the compofers* extravagances hav- 
mg given Way to another fet of extravagances 
which depend chiefly on the performer, and arc 
commonly called graces. Thefe are alfo now 
generally condemned, and with great reafon. Yet 
amid all thefe extravagances will be found a clo- 
fer connexion between the mufical arid poetical 

avCsn- 
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tcoeittuatton than moft fccm ^vtarc of. A good 
mufician cannot but have an e^r for poetical har* 
mony, and with that he fearcely could offend in 
any great degree againft the poetical accentua* 
tion. In very flow movements indcecl, or whei^ 
a very complex divifion of the time is ufed^ the 
mufical accentuation being lefs ftrongly marked. 
Its adapdon to the poetical is lefs attended to : 
but in the beft fongs of the more fimple kind» 
Ei^lift^ as well as Italian; in (;he beft comic 
operas , in the works of Piccini in particular, ' 
and, I may add in th^ Padlock of our country, 
man Dibden, there i$ perhaps in general nearly 
^ clofe a connexion between the mufic and the 
poetry, and as much expreflion in the former as 
the prefent ftateof Ew<^aa vcrJification will 
admit. Tartini therefore hj^d good reafon to lay, 
♦* Produce me a poet, who i§ alfo a philofopher, 
** and will perform his part : then, and not till 
^^ then, I, even I, will undertake as a mufician 
♦' to perforni mine :" tliat is, by the union of 
poetry T^ith mufic, to work all the effefts which 
we are alfurcd were produced by the great Greek 
piuficians, in whom the three charafters, of mu- 
fician, pott and philofopher were coinmonly 
uni^edt 

DID 



Y^IDthe foTtgoii^ ob&rvation^ concern the 
^■^ EngHlh laiiguage only, ncgledcd as that 
,^as been, I fhould neither think I had dcmt 
much in explaining its harmony, nor be very fo- 
iicitous about the conieqiiences of having maiii^ 
taincd different opinions from thofc who had at- 
tempted the fame thirig before me. But when I 
confider the numbcrleli paflages g£ ancient a». 
thors A^hich have hitherto puzzled the moft labo^ 
rious of the learned, and which this efiay, if ks 
principles be juft, will make perfedUy eafy^ 
when t confider the hunfiber and the reputation 
of the modern writers whole tenets it flatly owi- 
tradidts; when I confider that it is calculated 
to teach the tnoA learned what they have hithoto 
So much fought in vain^. and what fonne of them 
liave grown old in attempting to teach others ^ 
when I view the wide field which it opens for cas- 
plaining the harmony of all living language 
und for new conjeftures concerning that of thofe 
^hioh are no longer fpoken, I am abalhed at the 
thought of having taken fo much upon myfelt 
Yet on the other hand, when I confider that in 
what relates to the learned languages I am fup- 
ported by every pafTage of every author with 
which my little reading has brought me acquaint- 
ed ; and that from the fobereft conviftion of my 

fcnfes 
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fehfes I have not the Icaft re^oh to doubt of 
what I have advanced in general relating to our 
own language^ I am emboldened to fubmit mf 
opinions to public confideration; I am very fen- 
fible that the inaccuracies and incompletenels of 
the work will afford ample room to exercife the 
candor of the reader. Yet if he be of a difpofi- 
tion to be entertained by any inquiries of the 
kind, and rather to defire new matter for thought 
than to demand complete information about everjr 
thing, without the trouble of thinking for him^ 
fclf, I do not defpair but he may hav6 found 
what will in a great ineafure attone for every de^s 
fcft. If the work fhould appear fo far deferving 
of favor as to require a fecond edition, I Ihall 
efteem myfelf highly obliged to any who will 
communicate, thro the bookfellerj fuch remarks 
as may tend-to render it in any refpcdl more wor- 
thy of public attention^ 
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